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SKNOR  MAXUKL  GON'DItA 


President  of  I'araKuay. 

S(>nor  Gondra,  iiiaucuraled  I’resident  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  NoveiidHT2.'>,  IDlu,  was  born  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1S72.  Kdu<-aled  at  the  National  College,  he  later  became  one  of  itsi)rofessors.  Me  is  one  of 
threading  edticators  of  the  itepublic  and  has  devoted  ttiany  years  to  study  and  ntsearch  in  |X)litical 
governtnent.  as  well  as  writing  several  valuable  treatises  on  this  subject. '  Senor  Gondra  has  Itcen 
Minister  to  Brazil.  Paraguayan  representative  to  the  Third  Patt  Attierican  ConfereiKs-,  and  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Relations.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  his  country  he  was  elected  its  President 
/or  the  ensuing  term 
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ONli  of  thf  most  imj)ortant  subdivisions  of  thv  ])ractical  work  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  which  is  now  receiving  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  classification  and  translation  of  all  the  changes  in 
tariffs  of  the  Uatin-American  Repnblics,  so  that  this  oflice  may 
l)e  able  to  answer  immediately  the  nmnerons  iiKpiiries  which  come  to  it 
from  all  over  the  world  as  to  tariffs.  The  exchange  of  trade  is  so  depend¬ 
ent  n])on  tariffs  and  so  directly  affected  by  them,  that  it  is  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Union  to  perfect  this  feature  of  its  work  to  the  highest 
degree  possible.  It  is  now  the  intention,  moreover,  to  publish  from  time 
to  time  sections  of  the  tariffs  of  the  Latin-Anierican  Repnblics  classified 
under  various  industries,  so  that,  for  instance,  an  exporter  of  machinery 
can,  by  consulting  one  pamphlet,  learn  what  are  the  tariffs  in  all  these 
countries  relating  to  the  importation  of  machinery.  The  Union  has 
always  endeavored  to  collect  and  give  out  the  latest  information  con¬ 
cerning  tariffs,  but  in  the  past  there  has  been  difl'iculty  in  securing  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  various  Governments  all  the  changes  which  arc  made. 
It  is  now  believed  that  a  system  has  been  started  by  which  this  difficulty 
can  be  overcome.  Much  will  depend,  however,  upon  the  cooperation  of 
the  Latin-American  Governments  in  speedily  providing  the  Union  with 
any  modifications  which  may  be  determined  either  by  acts  of  their  con¬ 
gresses  or  jiresidential  decrees. 


THU  I'.W  AMKKIC  AN  SOCIKTV  ( iK  TIIK  rMTlil)  ST.XTHS. 

In  the  Xovember  issue  of  the  Hi  I.I.KTIX'  it  was  announced  that  there 
was  well  under  way  a  jilan,  initiated  by  this  otTice,  to  organize  in  New 
York  City  a  Pan  American  Society  of  the  Ihiited  States,  one  of  whose 
])rincipal  ])urposes  should  be  that  of  jiroviding  a  projxr  welcome  on  their 
arrival  in  the  I'nited  States  to  rejiresentative  men  from  the  Latin- 
Amcrican  countries.  It  is  a  jileasure  now  to  state  that  so  many  favorable 
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responses  have  been  received  to  this  suggestion  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  success  of  the  movement.  Letters  which  have 
come  from  men  prominetit  in  the  official,  financial,  jirofessional,  and  social 
life  of  Xew  York,  lending  encouragement  to  the  undertaking  and  ex])ress- 
ing  sympathy  with  it,  are  almost  suri)rising  in  their  number  and  certainly 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  appreciation  by  i)rominent  North 
Americans  of  the  importance  of  getting  into  closer  touch  with  their  fellow- 
men  of  Latin  America.  It  is  now  hoped  that  full  details  as  to  the  actual 
f)rganization  of  this  society  can  be  published  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Hn.I.ETlN. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE. 

Tile  project  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Hi  llETIn  for  holding  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Pan  American  ITiion  a 
conference  of  men  interested  in  the  develojmient  of  closer  trade  relations 
among  the  American  Republics  has  been  received  kindly  and  even  enthu¬ 
siastically  by  a  large  number  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of 
trade  throughout  the  United  States,  and  by  manufacturing,  cxjiorting, 
and  importing  firms  which  wish  to  build  uji  an  exchange  of  business  with 
corresponding  agencies  in  Latin  America.  It  now  seems  best  that  this 
conference  should  meet  during  the  first  week  of  February.  If  half  the 
delegates  of  commercial  organizations  and  of  business  houses  attend  who 
have  already  intimated  their  desire  to  participate,  great  good  will  sureh 
be  accomplished.  One  of  the  features  of  the  conference  which  appears 
to  ajipeal  to  everybody  is  the  jiroposed  discussion  of  the  exchange  of 
trade;  that  is,  the  development  of  import  as  well  as  export  business,  or 
tlie  helping  of  Latin  America  to  find  a  market  in  the  United  States  for 
its  jiroducts  as  well  as  helping  the  United  States  to  find  a  market  in 
Latin  America  for  its  exports.  Effort  of  this  kind  will  be  appreciated  in 
the  Latin-American  countries  and  will  insure  the  cooperation  of  dijilo- 
niatic  and  consular  officers  of  these  countries  who  wish  to  do  what  they 
can  to  enlarge  the  markets  of  their  respective  peoples.  The  friendlv 
interest  and  aid  which  the  State  Department  is  giving  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  supjiorted  by  the  similar  attitude  of  the  Latin-American  diplo¬ 
mats  in  W’ashington  and  consular  officers  in  New  York  City.  By  making 
tlie  gathering  a  Pan  American  one  and  not  merely  confined  to  the  United 
.States  a  new  precedent  will  be  set  for  commercial  gatherings  of  this  kind 
and  must  have  a  good  effect  on  Pan  American  relations.  Another  fea¬ 
ture  which  meets  with  general  approval  is  the  plan  to  have  no  resolutions 
drawn  up  and  discussed  or  any  stejis  taken  which  might  involve  political 
discussion  or  any  argument  embarrassing  to  the  conference.  Its  object 
is  simply  the  diffusion  of  practical  information  about  the  development 
of  the  exchange  of  commerce  among  the  American  Republics. 
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THE  MINISTER  i  »K  PANAMA  T(  )  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Dr.  Beeisakio  Porras,  the  newly  ajipointed  minister  of  Panama  to 
the  United  States,  has  had  a  long  experience  not  only  as  a  diplomat  and 
educator,  but  also  as  a  lawyer,  and  has  served  his  country  in  many 
important  offices.  He  has  been  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Panama,  a  Representative  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  President  of 
the  Municipality  of  Panama.  While  in  Central  America,  Doctor  Porras 
was  professor  of  international  and  administrative  law  at  the  University 
of  San  Salvador,  in  the  Reimblic  of  Salvador.  He  was  also  professor  of 
law  in  Managua,  Nicaragua.  In  1Q07,  he  represented  his  country  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Second  International  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
Doctor  Porras  has  served  his  country  as  minister  to  Brazil  and  Costa 
Rica.  Early  this  year  he  was  sent  to  Washington  on  a  special  mission 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  question  with  Costa  Rica. 


MR.  CARNEGIE'S  RETURN  To  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Pan  American  Union  congratulates  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  on 
his  return,  in  good  health,  to  the  United  States  after  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall  in  Scotland.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  building  up  of  Pan  .Vmerican  friendship  and  peace, 
and  expresses  his  jileasure  at  the  usefulness  which  the  new  building  of  the 
Union,  erected  largely  through  his  generosity,  is  exerting  in  bringing  the 
.Vmerican  nations  into  closer  touch  and  sympathy.  In  discussing  the 
medal  which  was  voted  him  by  the  Pan  .\merican  Conference  held  this 
last  summer  in  Buenos  .\ires,  he  said  that  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  which  had  ever  been  conferred  upon  him.  The  resolution 
covering  this  medal  can  be  found  on  pages  796-7  of  the  November 
Bulletin. 


"ALL  AMERICA"  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  principal 
newspapers  of  Latin  .Vmerica  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  south  to  Argentina 
and  Chile  reproduced  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  the  entire  article  written 
by  the  Director-General  entitled  “.\11  America,”  which  appeared  in  the 
.\ugust  number  of  the  North  .\merican  Review.  The  Director  General 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this  ojiport unity  to  thank  these  papers  for 
the  attention  they  gave  a  feeble  effort  on  his  part  to  discuss  with  frankness 
and  truth  the  remarkable  history,  progress,  and  future  possibilities  of  the 
twenty  Latin  American  nations  in  the  short  space  at  his  disposal.  He 
could  not  begin  to  do  justice  to  such  a  topic,  and  was  able  to  touch  only 
Lijjon  a  very  few  salient  points. 
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TMU  DIXKMHKK  ISSI  I-;  oK  THK  lU  IJ.HTIX. 

Among  tlif  principal  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  HnxKTiN  are  the 
following;  “Chile's  Centennial  Celebration;"  “Production  of  Tin  in  the 
Americas; "  “  Possibility  for  Development  in  Panama; "  “Ancient  Temples 
and  Cities  of  the  Xew  World;’’  “Important  Improvements  in  Haiti:  " 
“  Latin  America  at  the  Brussels  ICxposilion;"  "A  Commercial  Traveler 
in  Central  America,”  and  “The  Pan  American  Railway.”  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  Latin  America  can  not  fail,  in  looking  over  this  list  of  con¬ 
tents,  to  ai)preciate  the  continued  effort  that  the  Union  is  exerting 
to  make  the  Bt  LLRTix  both  informative  and  interesting.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  in  one  issue  to  cover  all  of  the  twenly-one  countries, 
but  during  the  course  of  the  year  each  one  of  them  receives  its  share  of 
attention.  I'or  example,  in  the  articles  enumerated  above,  we  find 
material  relating  to  Chile,  Bolivia.  Peru  in  South  America  proper,  Panama, 
the  connecting  link  of  North  and  South  America,  the  Central  American 
countries,  and  Haiti  of  the  Caribbean  section.  This  certainly  gives  a 
bird's-eye  view  which  is  comprehensive,  and  yet  in  any  of  the  ])rcceding 
numbers  there  is  just  as  great  a  variety  of  material  about  other  countries. 


TUK  minister^* )F  RKRT  To  RAXAMA  AND  CEXTRAI,  AMERICA. 

Senor  Don  pREDERiCf)  .\lfo.xso  Pezet,  the  present  Minister  of  Peru 
to  Panama  and  Central  .\merica,  has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  native  country. 

In  1884  he  accejited  a  position  as  the  Spanish  editor  of  the  “Star  and 
Herald”  at  Panama,  and  a  few  years  later  was  ajipointed  consul  of  Peru 
at  that  point.  He  was  next  promoted  to  the  imiiortant  post  of  Consul- 
General  to  Ivngland  with  headcpiarters  at  London  and  Liverpool.  From 
here  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar  position  in  New  York.  In  ipoo, 
Senor  Pezet  was  honored  with  the  appointment  as  first  secretary  of  the 
Peruvian  Legation  at  Washington,  where  he  also  had  the  jileasure  of 
serving  as  charge  d’affaires  for  one  year.  In  1904  he  was  again  appointed 
to  the  Central  .\merican  field  and  removed  his  residence  from  Costa  Rica 
to  Panama  in  1906.  Senor  Pezet  has  made  several  contributions  to 
literature,  his  most  notable  works  are  “The  Oue:stion  of  the  Pacific,”  and 
“  Peru,  Her  Commerce  and  Resources.”  For  the  latter,  he  was  awarded 
the  .\lberl  medal  of  the  Society  of  .\rts  and  Commerce  in  Ivngland. 


PAX  AMIvRlCA  .vr  TIIIv  Ofll.I,  Cl.t  I!. 

t)n  Tuesday,  November  15,  the  Mexican  ambassador,  Senor  Don 
Fraxcisco  Leox  de  ea  Barra,  the  .Minister  of  Peru,  Senor  Ficeipe 
Pardo,  and  the  Director  (General,  were  the  guests  of  the  Quill  Club  of 
New  York  City,  at  one  of  the  series  of  special  dinners  which  thev  give 
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during  the  winter.  This  organization  is  made  np  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors  of  representative  publications  and  leading  writers  and  authors  of 
the  country.  In  view  of  the  growing  interest  in  everything  jrertaining 
to  Latin  .\merica,  the  club  decided  to  have  what  might  be  termed  a 
“  Pan  American  dinner,”  and  hence  invited  these  two  representative 
diplomats  from  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  Latin  America. 
Their  addresses  were  most  interesting  and  illuminating  and  were  given 
the  closest  attention  by  one  of  the  largest  meetings  the  club  has  ever  held. 


THE  P.^CIFIC  COAST  CO.NGKESS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Prom  the  17th  to  the  19th  of  November  there  was  held  an  important 
gathering  in  San  Francisco,  California.  It  was  named  the  Pacific  Coast 
Congress,  and  was  called  under  the  auspices  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
League  of  California,  assisted  by  the  commercial  organizations  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  principal  subjects  that  it  discussed  were  merchant  marine 
legislation,  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  battle-ship  fleet  on  the  Pacific- 
coast,  the  permanent  organization  of  an  annual  Pacific  Coast  Congress, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  Pacific  coast  expositions.  The  invitations 
to  this  gathering  were  signed  by  Hon.  J.  V.  GileETT,  governor  of  the 
State  of  California.  The  Director  General  was  invited  to  be  one  of  the 
guests  of  this  Congress,  but  was  most  regretfullv  obliged  to  decline  because 
of  unalterable  engagements  which  he  had  alreadv  made  at  other  points. 
The  summoning  of  a  congress  of  this  kind  and  the  carrying  out  of  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  is  another  exjiression  of  the  progressive  spirit  of 
that  section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  results  most 
beneficial  to  its  prosperit  y  and  commerce  will  follow.  Although  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  topics  that  were  taken  up,  it  is  probable  that 
this  congress  will,  at  another  meeting,  find  it  of  the  highest  importance 
to  consider  sjrecifically  how  the  Pacific  coast  can  build  up  an  exchange 
trade  with  the  8,ocx)  miles  of  resourceful  Pacific  c'oast  land  of  Latin 
.\merica  which  reaches  from  the  Calif ornia-Mexican  boundary  south  to 
the  southern  end  of  Chile  and  Argentina.  While  there  is  no  question  that 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  should  do  everything  they  can  to 
build  up  their  trade  with  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philipjiines,  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  Orient  has  a  wonderful  future,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  ten  or  twelve  Latin  American  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  have  shown  an  increase  in  their  commerce,  and  possess,  at  tlie  same 
time,  such  possibilities  that  they  must  in  the  future  offer  a  field  fullv  as 
tempting  as  that  of  the  P'ar  liiast.  San  Francisco  has  jiroven  by  its  won¬ 
derful  recovery  from  the  damage  of  fire  and  earthquake  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  cities  of  the  world,  and  this  very  sjiirit  of  courage 
and  coiKpiest  should  cause  it  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  commercial 
potentialities  of  the  countries  lying  to  the  southeast  of  California. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 
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THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 

The  twenty-first  annual  session  of  the  Trans-Mississijipi  Conmiercial 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  held  at  San  Antonio,  one  of  (he  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  State  of  Texas,  from  N'ovember  22-25.  attend¬ 

ance  of  representative  men,  not  only  from  all  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
.States  hut  from  other  sections  of  the  country  and  from  foreign  lands, 
made  it  a  notable  gathering.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  its  programme  was  the  consideration  of  Pan  American 
trade  relations.  In  response  to  a  special  invitation  from  the  oilicers  of 
the  Congress  and  by  permission  of  their  respective  Governments,  Senor 
Don  JoAQUi.N  Caevo,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Senor 
Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia,  delivered 
significant  addresses  which  were  listened  to  most  carefully  and  which 
must  have  a  helpful  inlluence  on  increasing  trade  and  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  both  Central  and  South  America  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
United  States  on  the  other.  Both  Mr.  Calvo  and  Mr.  Calderon  are  men 
of  broad  statesmanship  and  practical  knowledge,  and  what  they  had  to 
say  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their  audience.  Hon.  William  J. 
Bryan,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  country,  also  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  talk  ujion  South  America  based  upon  his  recent  visit  to  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  Director  General  who  was  invited  to  introduce  the 
Latin-Anierican  diplomats  participating  in  the  Congress,  congratulates 
Col.  I.  T.  Pryor,  President  of  the  Congress,  Hon.  Fred  W.  Fleming, 
Chairman  of  the  K.xecutive  Committee,  and  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Fra.ncis,  Sec¬ 
retary,  uiion  the  success  of  every  detail  of  the  Congress.  The  city  of  San 
.\ntonio  and  its  people,  moreover,  are  to  be  felicitated  upon  the  cordial 
hospitality  which  they  dispensed  to  all  visitors. 


ADVERTISING  IN  LATI.N-AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  which  the  Union  has  been  receiving 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  regard  to  advertising  rates  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  Latin  America,  tliis  office  is  preparing  a  list  of  such  rates 
which  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  There  is  no  question  that  it 
is  just  as  important  for  the  exporters  of  the  United  States  to  advertise  in 
newspapers  and  other  publications  of  Latin  America  in  order  to  build  up 
their  trade  as  it  is  that  they  should  follow  the  same  methods  in  making 
their  products  known  throughout  the  United  States.  The  standard  of 
newspaper  excellence  throughout  Latin  America  is  much  higher  than  is 
generally  understood  in  the  United  States,  and  these  papers  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  among  the  class  of  men  who  would  make  purchases  from 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  others  who  visit  this  otfice  are  not  only  surprised  but 
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Ljreatly  interested  when  they  look  over  the  jirincipal  papers  which  come 
to  the  Union  from  all  sections  of  Latin  America.  Their  astonishment  at 
the  amount  of  news  printed  and  at  the  evidences  of  the  inllnence  which 
these  jiapers  exert,  toj^et her  with  the  extent  of  their  advertising  columns, 
immediately  convinces  them  that  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  advertising  in  them  what  they  wish  to  sell  in  Latin  America. 


SURVEY  OK  THE  CENTKAI.  AMERICAN  \V.\TERS. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  which 
should  be  carried  through  to  completion  either  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  it  and  other  countries  working  together,  is  a  proper  survey  of  the 
.\tlantic  or  Caribbean  and  (lulf  waters  of  Central  America.  At  the 
present  time  the  knowledge  of  dejiths  and  channels,  hidden  rocks,  reefs, 
and  other  conditions  of  these  waters  is  such  as  to  be  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  development  of  commerce  in  these  waters.  The  trade  on  the 
.\tlantic  side  of  Central  America  is  develojiing  so  rapidly,  not  only  with 
the  United  States,  but  with  all  the  world,  that  the  number  of  vessels 
required  to  care  for  this  commerce  is  being  continually  augmented,  and 
yet  each  company  that  puts  new  vessels  on  these  routes  is  conscious  that 
it  is  incurring  a  risk  which  could  be  removed  if  a  projier  survey  were 
made.  Xo  work  that  the  United  States  Xavy  could  undertake  would 
be  more  helpful  to  the  navy  itself  and  to  general  navigation  than  the 
comjiletion  of  the  survey  which  was  started  before  the  recent  disturb¬ 
ances  in  one  of  the  Central  American  countries  became  acute.  One 
important  reason  for  this  work  is  the  fact  that  it  would  cover  the  waters 
which  form  part  of  the  approach  to  the  Panama  Canal.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  for  this  great  waterway  to  be  opened  and  still  have  its 
approaches  unsafe  for  navigation.  The  efforts  which  A.  \V.  Preston, 
president  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  which  has  large  interests  at 
stake,  is  making  in  favor  of  this  survey  are  amjile  evidence  of  its  neces¬ 
sity.  That  company  has  one  of  the  largest  commercial  lleets  in  the 
world  doing  business  in  these  waters,  and  is  constantly  adding  to  the 
number  of  its  ships  which  jfiy  between  the  principal  ports  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Central  America  and  those  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  of 
the  United  States. 


THE  CONSUE-C.ENERAE  i  »K  ARGENTINA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Senor  Don  Jose:  \Tcente  Fernandez,  the  Consul-General  of  Argen¬ 
tina  in  Xew  York,  has  been  an  attorney  of  high  standing  for  over  a 
cjuarter  of  a  century  in  .Argentina.  During  his  professional  career  he  has 
held  many  imjiortant  offices  in  his  country.  He  was  connected  with 
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the  National  Police  Departnrent  and  later  became  Attorney-General  and 
indjje  of  one  of  the  States  of  Arf^entina.  He  also  served  in  the  Ministry 
of  War  and  Navy  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreijtn  Affairs.  In  igo4  he  was 
made  Commissioner-tieneral  of  the  Arjjentine  section  of  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  I'air.  Senor  Khknandi:/,  has  now  held  his  present  position  for 
seven  vears. 


Ni;\V  IlANDIiOOK  ON  MIv.XICo. 

There  is  now  such  a  large  demand  for  thoroughly  reliable  information 
in  regard  to  Mexico  that  the  Union  is  planning,  with  the  aid  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Mexican  (Tovernment,  to  bring  out  about  the  ist  of  Jannary  a 
new  handbook  on  that  country.  'The  last  one  issued  several  years  ago  is 
too  old  in  its  data  to  be  longer  of  practical  nsefnlness,  and  the  su])ply  of 
coi)ies  on  hand  is  already  completely  exhansted.  'The  recent  centennial 
celebration  of  Mexico  has  added  much  to  the  world’s  interest  in  that 
country,  and  retinests  for  handbooks  or  descriptive  matter  are  coming 
into  the  L'nion  constantly,  not  only  from  the  L’nited  vStates,  but  from 
other  Latin  American  countries,  Ivnro])e,  and  even  from  the  Orient. 


NKW  MIXINC,  law  ok  VKXHZt’KLA. 

\'enezuela  undoubtedly  has  great  mining  possibilities,  covering  an  area 
almost  as  large  as  the  C>ermati  l{mpire  or  twice  that  of  the  State  of  'Texas. 
It  ])ossesses  within  its  extensive  area  minerals  of  such  variety  and  value 
that  it  ought  to  exi)erience  during  the  next  ten  years  a  remarkable  mining 
develoi)ment.  'There  Have  been  so  many  calls  for  information  in  regard  to 
its  mineral  resources  that  the  Lbiion  has  just  translated  the  new  mining 
law  of  that  countrv  and  has  it  available  for  distribution. 


PROF.  HAIPHY  WILLIS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Prof.  ILmlKy  Willis,  of  the  L'nited  States  Geological  Survey,  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  his  recent  visit  to  Latin  America. 
He  laid  before  several  countries  a  jdan  for  a  general  map  of  the  world,  and 
was  assured  of  their  cooperation  to  a  degree  which  means  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  his  ])lan.  Professor  Willis  has  also  been  selected  by  the 
Argentine  Government  to  execute  geological  surveys  of  that  country. 
The  work  is  of  broad  scope,  and  will  recjuire  Professor  W'illis’s  absence 
from  the  United  States  for  a  ])eriod  of  nearly  two  years. 
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rl-AZA  DKI.  COXGHKSO.  AT  BL'EXOS  AlUKS,  AlUiKXTIXA. 
The  new  Caiiilol  sliowii  in  llio  liaikproniid  was  Imt  reit’iilly  i'Oiiij)lc't('d. 


THE  CELEBRATION  OF 

nOiTT  "Cr’^C  p -17  ly- nr  •r;>  ly-  A  T>  ■y-  *  * 

y  .LJ..  1,  JLrf  Jilf  ^  H*  A  JlLi  in  ISl  Av  1l  * 


^  r  V  1  li  DIA  DK  LA  PATIiIA”  is  the  attraclive  phrase  apjilied 
*  *  I  ^  to  the  ISth  of  September,  IhlO,  the  “nation’s  day,” 
I  on  whicli  tlie  ])eople  of  the  Kepnl)lic  of  Cliile  celebrated 

the  centenary  of  their  first  stru^flle  for  independence. 

One  hundred  years  a^o  tlie  existing  relations  between  Spain  and 
her  colony  in  Chile  had  been  severed,  and  the  new  and  untried 
principle  of  self-j;ov('rnmeid  had  been  introdnci'd.  The  first  revo¬ 
lution  was  lather  (‘lective  than  inilitarv,  and  aimed  at  local  freedom 


I  Kt'oin  Lji  Ilu'slt'iirioii.  Sii«t-.\iiu't'ir<itni.  IlitiMios  Airf'i.  Sfptt'inht-i’  :<o.  > 

TIIK  VICK-CKKSIOKNT  OK  CIIII-K.  TIIK  I‘l!  KSI  OK  N'T  OK  AKCKNTIXA,  TIIK  MINISTKUS 
OK  KOHKICN  AKKAIHS  OK  l$OTlI  UK ITUl.KS,  AND  TIIK  COMMITTKK  ATTKXniNO 
TnK.M,ON  TIIK  IIAKCONV  OK  CAKACIO  KOWAHOS. 

I'hc  eal:u‘ic>  Kdwanls,  oik'  of  tho  liiiost  Imililinss  in  Saiiliaco,  was  placoil  (‘Mlirolv  at  the  disposal  of  tho 
ITosidoiit  of  tho  ArKOiilinc  l{i'piil>lk'  diiriiit;  his  visit  as  tho  nation's  tinost  at  llio  tinto  of  thi’  oontonnial 
(■I'loliralion. 

liither  tlnm  complete  independence.  But  Chile  was  American,  and 
jidherence  to  a  Liiropean  power  was  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
ivevolution  had  to  he  radical,  and  therefore  when  the  decision  was 
math'  to  r('pudiatc  alloiriancc  to  Sptdn  the  next  stc|)  was  inevitable 
iind  led  to  the  establishment  t)f  a  Kepnhlic. 

'Pile  years  of  the  ‘‘Spanish  recoiupiest,”  the  victories  of  the  army 
of  till'  patriiits,  the  period  of  preparation  itefore  even  a  temporary 
constitution  was  approved,  weie  neeth'd  to  weld  the  thiidy  populated 
coast  line*  on  the  Bacific,  a  colony  of  Spain  attached  tt>  the  viee- 
royalt.y  of  Bern,  into  a  nation.  But  the  result  shows  a  Chile  to-day 
funhitious,  hopeful,  and  projiiessivt*.  Lookiui;  hack  upon  the  cen- 
turv  of  action  and  achievenu'nt  the  nation  fouml  itself  readv  to 
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rololniito  tlu'  (•(Miteiinial  anniversaiv  of  tlio  first  stej)  toward  indc- 
pi'iidencc,  and  llu*  inontli  of  S<‘j)1endK*r  just  passed  was  devoted  to 
these  festivities. 

On  this  nation’s  day  the  most  siijnilieant  event  was  the  layinit  and 
dedication  of  the  corner  stone  of  a  inonuinent  to  indei)endence  in 
Santiajro,  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  The  inspirini'  featuie  of  tin* 
event  was  the  address  to  tin*  assembled  |)eo|)le  by  the  Chilean  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Forei<;n  Affairs,  Don  Lris  lz(iriKHi)().  who  called  upon  them 
to  reverence  their  history  and  the  shaft  that  would  memorialize  it. 
lie  said: 

This  niiiimmcnt  wliich  wc  urc  to  crcc)  on  this  site  in  accordance  wiili  a  law  of  ihc 
Itcpnhlic  will  synil)oliz(>  the  trralitnde  of  the  i)eople  of  Chile  to  the  illustrious  men 
of  our  strin;j;le  for  independence.  It  will  syinholize  also  the  ^dories  of  our  Itepnhlie. 
and  will  he  an  eternal  le.-^son.  "raven  in  stone  and  hron/.e.  to  speak  to  ns  of  the  pride 
we  must  take  in  the  history  of  tin*  c(“ntnry,  to  arouse  in  ns  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
love  of  country. 

This  monument  that  will  here  raise  its  columns  to  heaven  will  teach  ns  the  ^dory 
of  those  who  livi‘d  before  inde|)<‘ndenee;  of  those  who  read  in  sjyite  of  the  embariro 
upon  readiii";  who  thonvdit  at  a  time  when  thinkiii"  was  held  to  la*  a  crime:  who 
dreamed  dreams  which  made  them  "iiilty  by  their  very  dreamiii";  and  who  dnriii" 
onr  colonial  lethar>ry  spoke,  perhaps  without  knowiii"  it.  the  wonl  that  Christ  .-iaicl  to 
l.azarus.  It  will  t(“ach  ns  of  the  "lory  of  the  men  of  action,  of  the  soldiers  who  main¬ 
tained  an  armed  revolt.  It  will  tell  us  of  tlu'^dory  of  those  whoor"anized  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  "ave  ns  the  free  institutions  under  which  we  live.  The  "fatitude  of  the  nation 
is  due  to  the  fathers  of  the  cotintry.  The  R(“public  founded  by  them  lives  in  the 
shelt(*r  of  tho.se  institutions  on  which  is  built  the  happine.s-  and  "featness  of  Chile. 

Of  c(|tiid  inltMCst,  too,  ('spccitilly  tts  it  showed  the  whoh'-heaitcd 
piifticipiition  of  the  Atj;entin(‘  Republic  iti  this  ceh'btiition  of  Chile. 
Wits  the  leply  of  .Senof  RonuKiCKZ  LAitKi  TA,  the  Aijrentitu*  Ministt'f 
of  Foreijxn  Afl’nits.  lie  ilhistiiited  the  iutimtite  connectiou  betwei'u 
the  two  counti'ies  at  the  time  of  theif  eatlit'st  stttti^^les.  lie  said: 

Kvt'ii  if  we  had  wished  could  we  have  sei)aratetl  the  celebration  of  onr  centenaries? 
Could  we  hav(*  omitted  in  any  triumphal  arch  across  our  streets  the  nanu's  of  Chaca- 
Imco  and  -Maipii.  where  Chilenos  and  .trirentinos  she<l  their  blood  tosrether?  Could 
y<iu  forjiet  what  our  .sold i(“rs  did  to  aid  in  the  indi“i)<*ndence  of  Chile,  or  could  we  foivet 
that  S.w  M.\kti.\  "irded  your  colors  about  him  and  raised  your  thi"  aloft  to  emphasize, 
at  the  ca|)ture  of  l.ima,  the  detinite  emancipation  of  .\merica?  To-day  wt*  blot  out 
time  and  distance:  w(*  fuse  otir  |)eo|)les  and  our  (Jov<*rnments,  our  re"iments  and  our 
lla"s:  w((  join  to"ether  tin*  names  of  our  illustrious  men  who  fon"ht  side  by  sidt*.  and 
to"ether  we  reco"nize  that  brotherhooil  which  the  "lorions  past  has  tratismitted  to  us. 

This  bSth  of  Scj)t(‘nd)(M'  was  the  most  solctmi  yet  .it  the  same  time 
the  most  joyotis  day  of  the  mouth.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  jteo])!** 
Wits  noticeable,  and  they  <;ave  tmmistakable  evidence  that  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  was  intensely  alive.  Theif  feelinj;  of  patriotism, 
syndtolized  in  the  monument  to  independence,  has  always  been 
strotijr,  but  such  events  as  this  ftive  substantial  proof  that  it  will 
strengthen  still  more  in  years  to  come. 
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Bosiiles  tli(‘  <l(*(liciiti()ii  (•(‘rcinony,  tlu*  jioople  in  Santia};o  were 
ofl'erecl  a  uiiujiie  sjiectaele  eoiiiinemorative  of  tlie  times  one  luiiulred 
years  a<;o.  This  was  a  jiarade,  arranged  witli  great  attention  to  his- 
torie  detail,  representing  the  inarcli  of  the  ])atriot  army  into  the 
eajiital  after  tlie  victorious  battle  of  Mai])u.  on  April  i),  ISIS.  The 
rejirodiiction  of  the  uniforms  and  tin*  military  charact(‘ristics  of  the 
march  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  times  at  the  heginnings  of  ('hilean 
indej)endenc<‘  were  remarkahly  well  done.  In  the  line  one  of  the 
most  interesting  groujis  were  the  ijyaiuulcros  of  (Jeneral  San  Martin. 
who  had  come  from  Buenos  Airi's  to  play  their  jiart  in  the  celehration. 


(  Ki'otn  Zit; SniitBitfo.  ort«d)cr  I.  1910.  > 

DiiriiiK  thccentpnnialcck'liriilion  in  Sanliaco.  (ho  Vio<“-I’rosiiiont  of  Holivia,  who  wa.s  a  cnost  of  tho  nation, 
cavo  a  ban()iiot  to  the  \  ioo-i’ro,si(iont  of  Chile.  On  the  loft  is  (ho  Vico-I’roshiont  of  (  hiln,  on  the  ripht 
tho  Vico-i’rosi(iont  of  llolivia,  ami  in  the  haok  is  .Sonor  .Macario  I'inilla,  (ho  ,si>ooial  ainhassador  from 
the  latter  Itepnhlio  to  tho  oontonary  ooiohration. 

'I'hev  wear  today  the  same  uniform  worn  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Then  came  two  comjianies  of  foot  grenadiers,  comjiosed  of  the 
pupils  of  the  military  .school  and  of  the  school  of  junior  oliicers.  The 
light  infantry,  mounted,  follow(>d,  dres.sed  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
infantry  on  foot,  hut  tlu*  accouterments  were  grt'en  in  place  of  red. 
Bringing  up  tlu*  rear  wf'rt'  the  ('hiletiii  qranadcros ;  they,  too,  were 
drt'ssf'd  like  the  Argentinos,  hut  on  their  htdmets  ajipeared  the 
mitiomil  coiit  of  arms  of  ('Idle. 

Th(‘  (‘iitin*  column  halted  in  front  of  tlu*  statut'  of  San  Maktix, 
where  tht'V  were  stduted  hy  the  studtmts  of  the  Argcuitim*  Military 
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(\)11('<I(‘,  l)Ut  in  addition  to  this  tliov  won*  s])ontnn('onsly  salutod  hy 
th(>  ])opiilace,  who  haivd  their  heads  as  they  ])assed  and  jjazed  with 
reverent  eyes  on  tlie  saen'd  standard  that  showed  in  its  diseolored 
folds  the  ))assa‘;e  of  a  eentury  of  time. 

Anotlter  ])roof,  if  tliat  were  needed,  of  the  intense  loyalty  displayed 
hy  the  ])eoi)le  on  tliis  eentennial  anniversary  of  their  independenec* 
day  was  the  sinj'infi;  of  tlie  national  anthem  hy  a  ehorus  of  school 
children  es])ecially  trained  for  tliat  purpose.  There  must  have  been 
.5, ()()()  cliildren  on  the  jnihlic  s(juare.  and  as  the  hand  ))layed  the 
accom])animent  to  the  children's  voices  the  whole  city  .seemed  filled 
with  melody.  Here  also  the  sj)irit  of  l)rotherhood  was  heautifully 
displayed,  for  the  music  of  tlie  Ar<ientine  national  hymn  was  jjiven 
as  soon  as  tlie  notes  of  that  of  Chile  had  died  away. 

In  the  afternoon  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral, 
attended  hy  tin*  Vice-Pri'sident  of  Chile,  the  President  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  l{e])uhlic,  and  the  numerous  oHicials  attached  to  them,  with  the 
ladies  of  the  jiarty.  Sueh  a  cenunony  is  annually  jierformed  in  San¬ 
tiago  on  the  ISth  of  Sejitemher,  hut  this  year  it  was  even  more 
impri'ssive  than  usual.  Tin*  sphuidid  cathedral  was  decorated  not 
only  with  the  customary  tra])])infj:s  of  the  church,  hut  also  with  a 
mass  of  tro])ical  flowers  and  shrubs;  and  (‘verywhere  the  blue  and 
white  of  th(“  Arjientim*  Ri'jiuhlic  was  artistically  displayed. 

When  the  c(*reniony  was  concluded  the  distinguished  jiarty 
returned  to  the  National  Palace  (Pdlacio  de  hi  .]fon((hi)  to  witness 
another  review  of  the  military  forces,  hut  owinji  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  to  the  extensivene.ss  of  the  jiroiiram  the  foinial  jiarade  at 
first  announced  had  to  h(>  ahamhmed. 

An  event  of  liuhti'r  vein  clo.sed  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon. 
This  was  a  jjarden  jiarty  (the  identical  words  are  used  in  Chile  to 
convey  the  idea)  givim  hy  tlu'  numicijiality  of  Santiago  in  honor  of  tin* 
President  of  Aif'entina  and  the  Vice-Presiilent  of  Chile.  The  Ccmi 
Sitnfa  Lucia  he^an  to  he  cniwded  as  early  as  4  o’clock.  The  walks  of 
this  jiopular  resort  and  the  numerous  huildin"s  throufihout  the  park 
were  ftayly  decorated,  and  every  available  jilace  was  (iccujiied  hy 
booths  and  huffets  where  the  visitors  could  find  refreshment.  At 
(i  o’clock  the  distinj;uished  guests  arrived,  ami  the  assembled  hands 
greeted  them  hy  the  national  hymns  of  the  two  Kejiublics  jilaj'ed 
together.  The  addiess  of  welcome  was  delivered  hy  the  alcalde. 
(mayor)  of  Santiago,  Senor  Armaniki  Vergara  L.,  who  reviewed  in  a 
few  words  the  jiast  of  the  city,  hut  gave  jiarticular  emjihasis  to  the 
jih'asure  felt  hy  the  [leojile  in  receiving  such  distinguished  guests. 

The  sjiecial  didegates  were  jire.sent  in  a  body,  and  Senor  Vergar.v 
sjioke  to  each  in  turn.  (lermany,  France,  Italy,  Sjiaiii,  Jajian,  the 
Cnited  States  of  North  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Brazil. 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  L’ruguay  were  greeted  hy  name,  and  to  them. 


AKHIVAL  (»F  Till-:  CADKT.S  OF  TIIK  A  1{< ! KNTINF  : 

CIIILKAX  FKOXTIFH, 


Till'  Caili'tsof  thi'  Military  Colli'troof  Chile  hail  iH-eii  the  quests  of  the  i  ioveriinietit  of  Ai  yentitia  iliirint; 
the  tn’iitetinial  cvlehratioii  of  that  Ueittililie  in  May.  Ittll'..  Chile  in  ttirti  etitertaitieil  theeadetsof 
Aryentina  ilnrinj;  its  (vnti'tithal  ei'leliration  iti  Sant'iayo  ami  V  alparaiso.  The  Chileati  Cailets  went 
to  the  frontier  lietweeti  the  two  Kepnhlies  to  itiis't  their  hrot hers  in  artiis.  anil  eonlially  reot'iveil 
them  there.  renewitiK  old  a('i|tiaititanee  beKtiit  so  atispieionsly  earlier  iti  the  year. 


as  w(‘ll  as  t*)  all  those  who  hv  their  acee|)tanee  of  the  invitation  ha<l 
honored  the  city  of  Santiasxo,  he  extended  cordial  <;reetln<;s. 

The  nii'ht  was  <;iv(*n  over  to  festivities  of  all  kinds  in  the  theaters 
anti  other  resorts  of  public  aniuseinent.  A  <jrand  function  at  the 
opcua  was  ])repared  for  the  visitors,  and  from  b  o’clock,  on  the  streets 
ttf  the  city  were  l)ri<rht  with  lireworks  and  electric  illuminations. 

It  is  a  tjood  thin<;  for  a  nation  and  a  peoph'  to  have  a  centenary. 
'I'lie  expiration  of  the  hundred  years  l)rinj>:s  before  the  mind,  as  is 
possible  in  no  other  way,  tin*  perspectivt'  of  the  ])ast,  and  helps  to 
brill*;  into  its  |)rop(‘r  relation  the  puijioses  ami  the  ambitions  for  th(‘ 


future.  What  has  been  achieved  must  be  the  basis  for  comparison 
of  what  is  hoped  to  b(>  achieved  for  the  coniin*;  hundred  years. 

On  this  anniversary,  tlu'iefore,  ('Idle  has  taken  opportunity  to 
review  her  accomplisliments  since  the  earliest  pronouncement  for 
inde])end(‘nce.  and  the  result  has  been  distinctly  encoura^in*;.  Tlu' 
celebration  of  ‘V/  did  de  Id  Pdtr'id"  with  such  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
by  people  and  (lovernment  alike  was  consequently  completely  jnsti- 
lied.  It  has  intensified  the  spirit  of  nationality. 

But  mori'  than  one  day  was  devoted  to  “cZ  centeudrlo  udcidudl." 
In  fact,  almost  the  entire  month  of  September  was  set  apart  throu*;h- 
out  the  (‘lit in*  R(*i)ublic  to  the  festivities.  Nor  did  Santia<;o  alone 
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I  Kroiii  litt  iliistra<-inn  Stiil-.XiiH'i  iraiia.  IBiciios  .Viies.  I9I0A 

THK  ALAMKDA  DE  LAS  DELK'IAS  Dt’KING  THE  FIESTAS. 

<  >ii('  of  the  rinosl  si  roots  in  SanlhiHo  is  tho  .\iumo(ia,a  l)roa(i  avoniio  alioiit  which  imich  of  the  iifo  of  the 
I'apilai  rovolvos.  iiiirini:  Iho  ccoiloniiiai  coiohralion  iiian.v  parados  took  placo  on  tho  .Uainoda,  and 
litis  iiliistralion  was  lakon  at  Iho  inoinoni  the*  ollioiai  coininilloo  was  on  its  way  to  the  “Monoda,  ' 
tin*  rosiilonco  of  Itio  i’rosiiit'itl  of  Chiio,  and  Iho  liKMlion  of  .soino  of  tlic  jtovorninont  ollicos. 
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have  tlu*  exclusive  jjrivilejje  of  the  celebration.  To  he  sure  that  city 
is  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  for  that  reason  it  naturally  enjoyed 
certain  preeminence  in  entertaining  foreij>:n  delejrations  and  in  fur- 
nishin*:  the  historic  hackjrround  for  .some  of  the  military  functions. 
But  every  town  and  village  in  (’bile  had  its  local  Jietttas.  Every  spot 
hallowed  in  history  by  some  incident  connected  with  the  struggle  for 
liberty  was  carefully  marked  out,  either  for  the  erection  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  monument  to  record  tlu*  event  or  by  speeches,  jiarades,  and 
decorations,  by  which  the  people  mifiht  learn  how  history  was  made 
and  how  they  themselves  were  contrihutin*;  to  the  making  of  it.  In 
foreign  cities  also  the  Chilean  colonies  celebrated,  and  the  hamiuets 
in  Mexico  and  Paris  were  enthusiastically  attended. 

Even  in  Punta  .\renas,  the  southernmost  settlement  of  Chile  and 
one  of  the  youngest,  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm.  This  modern 
and  energetic  port  on  Magellan  Strait,  which  one  hundred  years  ago 
was  almost  no-man's-land  and  a  fearsome,  inhospitable  wildeine.ss, 
is  to-day  full  of  life  and  energy,  the  headijuarters  of  a  rapidly  gi’owing 
pastoral  industi  v,  and  a  very  important  shi|)ping  jioint.  It  is  loyally 
('hileno  and  celel)rat(>d  the  national  centenary  as  if  it  had  always 
been  an  integral  jiait  of  the  Republic.  Valparaiso,  of  course,  was 
.second  oidy  to  Santiago,  and  in  one  respect  took  precedence  ev(“n  of 
the  capital.  But  probably  a  condensed  translation  of  the  program 
will  show  how  extensive  and  interesting  the  festivities  were. 

OKFUI.M.  IMtOCK.^MME  OK  THE  CEI.EH  l!.\TK)X  OK  THE  CE.VTENAUY  OK  THE  I  >ECI..\  H.\TION' 
OK  INDEPENDENCE. 

Sej)toinl)cr  12  S  ;i.  ni.:  (ieneral  decora  (ion  of  the  city. 

11  a.  HI.:  Arrival  of  the  cadet.-i  of  the  Arjientine  Military  College  at  Santiago. 

2.:{(1  ]).  in.:  Presentation  at  the  National  Palace  of  the  Sjiecial  Foreign  Envoys  and 
Mini.sters. 

Septeinher  IH— !t  a.  in.:  l>edication,  in  Mai]m,  of  a  column  coinineinnrative  of  the 
oth  of  April,  ISIS. 

10  a.  in.:  Laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  statue  to  C.amilo  llENitiyuEZ  in  the 
Plaza  del  Hrazil. 

September  14  (in  Valjiaraiso) — 9  a.  in.:  Naval  review  in  the  harbor  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic. 

3  )).  in.:  Naval  jiarade  of  the  Chilean  and  foreign  sailors. 

5  j>.  in.  (in  Santiago]:  Recejition  in  the  Military  School  to  the  Argentine  cadets. 

September  15—  10  a.  in.:  Laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  inoiniinent  toZENTENO 

11.30  a.  in.:  Arrival  at  Santiago  of  foreign  sailors. 

0  p.  m.:  Special  jierforinance  in  the  municipal  theater  in  honor  of  the  foreign 
navies. 

September  Hi — 11  a.  m.:  Arrival  in  Santiago  of  the  President  of  the  Argentine 
Repuhlic,  and  reception  by  the  Vice-President  of  Chile  and  other  oflicials  appointed 
for  that  jmrpo.se.  President  Ficcehoa  Alcorta  will  he  conducted  to  the  special 
residence  jirejiared  for  him,  by  a  formal  escort  of  the  jirincijial  citizens. 

8.30  jj.  m.:  Ramiuet  in  honor  of  foreign  military  and  naval  guests.  RaiKjuet  in 
the  National  Palace  to  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Rejmblic. 
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ScpleiiiBcT  17 — 10  a.  ni.:  Ret'eption  in  the  I'niversity  of  Chile. 

'2  p.  m.:  Inaui'uration  of  the  Exposition  of  Fine  Art.s. 

:i  p.  in.:  Inauguration  of  the  inonuiuent  erected  hy  the  French  Colony  in  front  of 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 

4  p.  in.:  Reception  in  the  Sala  de  Honor  of  the  National  Congress. 

8.:{0  p.  in.:  RaiKpiet  in  the  National  Palace  in  honor  of  the  foreign  guests.  The 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  will  attend  and  the  address  will  be  made  by 
the  Vice-President  of  Chile. 

September  18 — 0  a.  in.:  Historic  parade  representing  the  entrance  of  the  patriotic 
army  after  the  battle  of  Maijiti. 

10  a.  m.:  Laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  monument  to  independence,  in  front 
of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Cousino  Park.  Gathering  of  school  children,  by  whom 


i  Krtmi  La  Mut»tracit»?i  Sutl  AiiMTicaiia.  Airt's.  :U).  1910.  j 


FOKEICX  J)KLEr,ATi:S  LE.WIXC  THE  ('ATHEl)KAL  IX  SAXTIACO  AFTER  THE 
TE  I)Ef.\t  OX  IXI)EI’EXI>EX(E  DAY,  SEl’TEMUER  18,  I'JtO. 


Th(;  ccruiiiony  whieli  takes  place  every  year  wics  very  solenmand  imposing  for  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  dwlaralion  of  inde|)endence. '  The  foreign  deU'gaUts  attended  in  a  iiody,  niareiiing  from  the 
ealheilrai  to  the  national  palace  when  the  exereist's  were  concluded. 


will  be  sung  the  national  anthems  of  (,'hile  and  Argentina,  in  front  of  the  statues  to 
O’Hir.cixs  and  Sax  Martin,  after  which  they  will  march  to  the  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

2  p.  III.:  Te  Detim  in  the  cathedral;  military  formation  in  the  square  between  the 
National  Palace  and  the  cathedral.  The  Vice-President  of  Chile  and  the  President 
of  the  Argentine  Rejiublic  will  take  part  in  this  Te  Deum. 

4  p.  m.:  Garden  jiarty  given  by  the  municipality  of  Santiago  in  the  Cerro  (hilli 
Santa  Lucia.  Here  will  be  given  by  the  orchestras  in  harmony,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
jiresidential  parties,  the  national  airs  of  Chile  and  of  Argentina,  as  well  as  tho.«e  of 
other  nations  who  have  sent  repre.sentatives  to  the  Centenary. 

In  the  evening,  free  and  iiopular  performances  at  the  theaters  and  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Fireworks  and  other  entertainments  for  the  people. 
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Septenihor  19:  Inaufiuration  of  th(‘ inoiiunioiil  IoEkcilla  in  lh(“  s^quart*  of  the  same 
name. 

1().:I0  a.  m.:  Visit  to  ilie  Salvailor  Hosjiital  of  the  wife  of  the  Vice-President,  accom¬ 
panied  by  ilie  distin>;uished  ladies  who,  with  their  htisbatids,  are  the  frnest.s  of  the 
natioti. 

a.  m.:  IJn-akfast  at  Cousino  Park  by  the  Minister  of  War  of  Chile  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  War  of  the  Arecmtine  Kepiiblic. 

'2.  ]>.  m.:  tirand  military  parade. 

5  p.  111.:  Tea  at  the  Union  Club  to  the  dijiloinatic  ollieials  atid  frnesis. 

S.:{()  p.  111.:  Manquet  in  the  Santiago  (.'liib  by  the  Minister  of  Uoreign  Affairs  of 
Chile  to  the  Minister  of  Foreigti  Affairs  of  the  Argentini'  Ileiiiiblie. 

8.90  p.  111.:  llanqiiel  tendered  to  the  Vice-President  of  Chile  by  the  President  of 
the  Argentine  Ke])ublic. 

10.90  p.  111.:  Ueception  by  the  President  of  the  Argentim*  Republic. 

Septenilier  90  -10  a.  m.:  Inatiguration  of  the  tnonument  eri'cted  by  the  Italiati 

Colony  in  the  Plaza  Colon. 

19  noon:  P.reakfast  in  the  Clnh  Hi/nco  to  the  foreign  delegates. 

September  91  -10  a.  m.:  Inauguration  of  a  moniimetit  erected  by  the  Swiss  colony. 

9  ]).  111.:  Farewell  reception  to  the  President  of  the  Argeiitini'  Republic,  who  leaves 
Santiago  under  military  honors  at  I  p.  m. 

Se])teml)er  99:  baying  of  lh(“  cortier  slotu*  of  the  montmietit  erected  by  the  ( ttloman 
colony  in  honor  of  M.vm  ki.  RomuorKZ  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Esiaeion  Majiocho  de 
Santiago. 

S.;{0  p.  111.:  R(*ception  in  the  l‘iiniue  I-'orestdl  by  the  I'reneh  colony. 

September  90—19  noon:  Rreakfast  to  the  foreign  delegates  liy  th<‘  National  Society 
of  Agriculture. 

9  ]i.  111.:  (Iiieiiing  of  the  International  Cattle  Ex]>osition. 

In  tiddition  to  tiu'  loiinul  (‘xerci.ses.  lecc'itl ions,  and  enlt'itiiin- 
ments  licit'  ciuimcititt'd.  tlit'it'  wt'it'  others  of  a  inort'  pnhlic  tind 
^cnt'ial  cliaiactcr.  In  tlu'  evcnin<:s  tlic  <rovcinincnt  buildings  wert' 
illnininatcd :  there  were  fireworks,  toreliliffht  processions,  free  eon- 
(‘(‘its  iiiid  perforiinmees  in  tin*  theaters  and  imisie  lialls;  horse  races 
in  the  doekey  ('ltd)  eonrse;  fenein<r  niatehes,  of  which  the  Latins  tut' 
very  fond,  lietweeii  loetil  or<;anizations  and  even  ht'tween  tlie  ht'st 
swordsmen  of  Chile  tind  Ar<>:entina;  and  social  nu'etinirs  of  all  kinds. 

Many  of  the  spt'cial  features  on  the  pro<;rainjne  deservt*  dettiiled 
notice.  Tht'  out-of-door  eelehiiitions  nuiy  he  divided  into  two 
classes,  thost'  in  which  parades  wert'  the  chief  feature,  takinjr  place 
in  nniny  eitit's,  hut  with  f;reate.st  display  in  Siintiau:o,  where  they 
were  ehielly  military,  and  in  Valparaiso,  where  they  were  mival: 
and  those  of  which  the  results  will  he  of  permanent,  material  valut' 
to  the  natioti,  such  as  the  dedication  of  monuments,  the  layin*;  of 
corner  stones  for  puhlie  improvements,  and  tht'  t)|)t'nin<;  t)f  e.xhihi- 
titms  which  are  internatitinal  in  set)])e  ami  in  one  ease  at  least  inter- 
natitinal  in  tlesi^n. 

On  .Septemht'r  14  tieeurrt'tl  the  really  mti.st  imptisin^  speetaele  tif 
the  nmnth — a  naval  rt'view  in  the  harhtir  tif  Val|)araiso.  By  tlmse 
wht)  saw  all  the  eelehratitms  it  was  ealletl  the  most  heautiful,  hut 
that  is  hufrely  a  mattt'r  of  opitiittn.  At  any  rate,  it  ^ave  ojijitirtu- 
nity  ftir  Valparaist)  tt)  partiei|)ate  in  the  centennial  exercises  hy  an 
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(  Krnm  Iwi  Ihistrurlon  StiH  Hiu'iios  Airos.  St'ptriiilHT  :t0.  1»10.> 

LAYlNiJ  TIIK  COUNKK  STONK  TO  TJIK  IN J>E1*EXDKXCK  MOXl'MEXT. 

Thi'  IMh  of  ScptcmlKT.  IHlli.  was  Ihooni'  hiiiKircillh  anniversary  of  Chile's  cii'claralion  of  indeiN'iidi'iiee. 

To  eoinenimorate  the  event  a  moniinient  is  to  he  i’re<'le(i  in  Santiatto.  ami  its  eorner  stone  wiis  iaid 
on  that  day.  The  I’resident  of  .Vry’entina,  ttie  \  i(s'-l“resi(ient  of  Chiie,  ami  other  ollieiais  assist<‘<l  in 
the  eereiiiony,  whicti  Wiis  witnessed  hy  thousands  of  people. 

for  the  Vic(*-Ficsi(l(‘nt  tind  hi.s  ininu'ditite  iittf'iidant.'^,  and  the  eor- 
v(‘tte  B(i</V(‘(/(nio.  on  wliieh  the  others  wt'ie  aeeoinniodated.  As 
they  stetiined  awtiy  from  tlie  mole,  the  presidential  llaf;  was  nii.sed, 
tlu‘  ollieiid  sahitt*  was  fired,  and  all  the  ve.ssels  in  the  harhor  ran  iij) 
the  (lajrs  of  honor,  while  the  crews  stootl  at  attention.  The.se  Chilean 
war  ships  went  first  to  the  end  of  the  wtutiiijr  line  of  the  men-of-war, 
itnd  t hen  slowly  ptis.sed  hefort'  etich  one,  rect'ivin^  a  thunder  of  <;nns 
iind  viviis  on  the  way. 
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(‘.xhihition  tdl  her  own,  and  it  attracted  thither  the  <;iiests  of  the 
nation  who  mijrht  otherwise,  perhaps,  in  the  hnsy  routine  elsewhere', 
have  failed  to  come  clos(>ly  into  contact  with  the  commercial  life  of 
the  country.  The  Vice-President  of  Chile  and  the  ollieiais  of  the 
(lovernment  journeyed  to  the  port  on  a  special  train  tlu‘  ev(‘nin<>: 
h('fore.  so  that  th(“y  could  In*  ready  for  the  morninji's  e.xercises. 

The  naval  review  hejran  about  10,  after  the'  oflicial  party  had  heen 
rece'ived  on  hoard  the  Chilean  cruiser  Zrnfetio,  which  was  resc'ived 
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First  caiiie  the  ships  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the 
CaJifonila,  Colorado,  Washington,  and  Pennsglrania:  then  those  of 
the  Ar>;entine  Ke|)uhlic,  the  San  Martin  and  tlie  lielgrano;  of  Brazil, 
the  Bahia,  Taniago,  and  tlie  Tinthira;  of  (ierniany,  the  Bremen;  of 
Italy,  the  Etruria;  of  Uruguay,  the  Monterideo-,  of  Ecuador,  the 
Lihertador  Bolirar;  and  at  tlie  end  an  imposing  portion  of  the  ('liilean 
navy,  tlie  Brat,  the  O' Higgins,  Esmeralda,  Chacahuco,  Blanco  Enea- 
lado,  Linch,  Condell,  Rancagua,  Lautaro,  Merino  Jarpa,  Hyatt 
('ontreras,  and  Cirujano  Videla. 

.Shortly  after  the  Vice-President  had  disemharked,  he  received 
informally  the  Chilean  naval  ollicers  and  the  commanders  of  the 
foreign  war  shijis  in  the  line.  As  they  all  advanced  from  the  mole 
to  the  Intendencia  (govei-nment  heachpiarters),  the  foreign  ollicers 
were  greeted  with  rounds  of  ajiplause  hy  the  jieople  who  had  gath- 
er(‘d  in  great  crowds  to  see  the  review  and  to  demonstrate  their 
anjireciation  of  the  presence  in  the  harbor  of  so  many  vessels  from 
abroad.  The  waters  of  the  port  had  been  full  of  smaller  craft  and 
excursion  boats  from  which  those  who  .so  wished  could  follow  the 
Zditi  no  on  her  cruise,  and  these,  too,  as  occasion  offered,  addl'd  their 
salutes  to  th('  ollicial  guns  of  the  sterner  men-o’-war. 

After  the  exercisi*  of  the  moining  a  luncheon  was  .served  to  the 
distinguished  guests.  In  this  the  principal  toasts  weie  spoki'ii  hy 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  the  Admiral  of  the'  North  American  squad¬ 
ron,  and  the  special  Ambassador  from  Italy.  But  the  enteitainment 
in  Valparaiso  was  not  yet  concluded,  for  the  afteinoon  had  been 
set  aside  for  a  naval  jiaiade  on  land,  a  ])leasant  contra.st  to  the  more 
magnificent  i-eview  of  the  collected  fleets  of  the  morning. 

In  the  shore  ])arade  there  were  present  sailors  from  all  the  foreign 
nations  rejiresented  in  the  line  of  the  morning,  and  from  practically 
all  the  vessels  in  it.  The  Americans  marched  first,  the  Argentinians 
next,  then  the  Brazilians,  tlu'  Germans,  Italians,  Uruguayans, 
Ecuadoians,  ami  the  ('hileans.  At  the  head  of  each  national 
division  went  the  ship’s  hand,  playing,  at  each  new  formation,  the 
air  of  their  country  and  other  melodies  most  significant  of  their  nation¬ 
ality.  Here,  too,  crow*ls  filled  the  streets,  the  balconies,  ev('n  the 
roofs  of  the  hou.ses  and  the  trees,  snatching  every  chance  to  show 
a  hearty  enthusiasm  for  their  vi.sitors  and  guests. 

One  delightful  ej)isode  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  surely  will 
long  occupy  a  warm  ])lace  in  the  memory  of  those  whose  good  for¬ 
tune  it  was  to  partake  of  it.  Reference  is  made  to  a  luncheon  served 
in  the  Jockey  (’luh  by  the  newspaper  men  of  Valparaiso  to  their 
visiting  confreres  from  Santiago  and  abroad  who  had  come  to  the 
j)ort  to  witness,  as  members  of  their  profession,  the  exercises  of 
the  day.  Such  hosjntality  among  workers  in  the  same  field  goes 
fai‘  to  overcome  any  unfamiliarity  that  may  have  been  an  awkward 
barrier  to  a  clear  interpretation  of  a  country’s  genius. 


THE  UHAXADEKOS  l»K  Hl  EXOS  AlUES,  AKCENTIXA. 

Tills  olil  ri'Kimont,  forniiid  uiidi-r  Cpneral  San  Martin,  ovor  one  huniiriMl  yoars  afto,  is  oiu'  of  tho 
famous  military  organizations  of  .South  America.  It  preserves  to-day  the  uniform  worn  wlien  it 
was  fiKhtinK  for  independence  in  ISIO,  and  has  many  sacred  traditions  of  action  and  si'rvice.  In 
Octolier,  litott,  the  (iranaderos  were  stmt  to  HouloKtie-siir-Mer,  France,  to  assist  in  the  imveilinj:  of 
a  monument  to  their  hero  there  (where  he  dii'd).  and  they  also  took  part  in  the  recent  centennial 
cclehration  of  the  indepmidence  of  Chile,  in  SantiaKO. 

Tlio  token  of  their  f'ratitude  took  tlie  form  of  a  (Irinkin*;  fountain  of 
bronze — a  condor  in  the  act  of  flyinjr  from  his  perch  on  the  mountain 
peak”  -located  in  a  Avell-chosen  spot  on  the  Avenida  Francia. 

In  the  dedications  of  monuments  Santia<;o  also  shared  well.  On 
Sejitember  Id  there  was  one  to  Hexriquez,  on  September  17  one  to 
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Another  event  in  Valparaiso  took  jilace  on  the  same  day,  and  it  was 
ii  sincere  index  of  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  ])ort.  as  well  as  of  the 
(rood  feelinjj  existing;  between  both  ('hileans  and  forei<;ners.  The 
Kri'iich  colony  iiresented  to  the  city  a  monument  dedicated  to  the 
triuni])h  of  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  justice  in  their  western  home. 


.  Airf»i.  SrptrinlnT  .'ttK  liMH. 

SAN  MAKTIN  AND  O’lIKKJlNS  AT  LA  (TMliKi:.  (*U()SSIN<;  TIIK  ANDKS  INTO  rilILK. 


riiis  painting  ()f  oiu*  of  ihf  most  fanKiiis  i'vmts  in  AiihtU'HTI  history,  in  fact  th«>  inarch  of  Najiolron  <  ri»s<inir  tin*  AI|k.  was  prcsoiitc«l  hy  the  (  fnnisiuu 

dff  f’t  uti  iKiritt  of  Arp'MUiia  t<»  tin*  Army  of  i'hilc 
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Zentkxo,  and  on  Sejitombor  19  one  to  Erch.la  tliree  men  ineinor- 
able  in  the  history  of  Chile. 

Henriquez  (many  Sjianisli  autliorities  s])ell  the  name  Avithout  the 
II j  was  a  native  of  Cliile,  horn  in  Valdivia  in  1709.  lie  was  one  of  the 
first  to  ])reaeh  the  ])atriotism  of  inde])endence  hy  his  oratory  and  hy 
his  ])en,  hnt  his  name  deserves  ])artieular  honor  as  that  of  the  founder 
of  the  first  jieriodical  in  ChiU'.  La  Aurora  was  the  name  of  this  earli¬ 
est  news|)a])er  which  had  its  ])remi(“r  etlition  on  Fehruary  13,  1812. 
IIe.nuiquez  was  also  one  of  the  original  edit»)rs  of  LI  Mercurlo,  in 
association  with  Zenteno. 

Zexteno  was  horn  in  Santiago  in  1785.  lie  was  a  jiatriot,  a  gen¬ 
eral,  and  a  statesman,  always  active  in  ladialf  of  Chile  and  political 
freedom.  In  his  j'outh  he  made  the  aciiuaintance  of  San  Martin  in 
Argentina,  and  of  O’IIiggins  in  his  own  countiy,  and  labored  with 
them  liming  the  struggles  for  inde])endence.  lie  was  the  founder 
and  the  first  editor  of  LI  Mercurlo  (in  Val])araiso),  a  newsjiaper  in  all 
senses  of  the  word,  which  has  maintained  itself  through  the  storm  and 
stress  of  over  ninety  years. 

Ercilla  was  a  Sjianiard,  horn  in  Madrid  in  1533.  He  was  an 
aristocrat,  fired  with  the  s])irit  of  adventure  that  Avas  the  result  of  the 
discoveries  of  Columrus,  Cortes,  and  Pizarro.  He  came  to  South 
America  in  1550  and  s])ent  many  months  of  his  best  manhood  lighting 
and  exploring  in  Chile.  In  1569  (and  later  in  1578)  he  published  a 
poem,  Araucana,  descri])tive  of  the  country  and  the  ]>eople,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  treasured  epics  of  Sjianish  literature,  hut  which 
is  also  noted  for  its  great  historical  accuracy,  and  is  to-day  <|uoted  as 
a  record  of  ])rimitive  times. 

Ilesides  these,  other  monuments,  or  corner  stones  to  future  monu¬ 
ments,  were  jiresented  to  Chile  and  to  Santiago  hy  the  colonies  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  Kepuhlic  from  France,  S])ain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Turkey,  different  circles  of  foreigners  showing  their  ajipreciation  of  the 
celebration  hy  ways  of  similar  value. 

'Pwo  factors  remain  yet  to  he  mentioned,  and  these  gave  to  the 
nation  a  permanent  record  of  their  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century.  These  were  the  Exposition  of  Fine  Arts  in  Santiago 
and  the  Industrial  Exjiosition  in  Valjiaraiso. 

The  Ex])osition  of  Fine  Arts  was  according  to  the  juogramme 
dedicated  on  Sejitemher  17,  and  the  exercises  were  attended  hy  the 
President  of  the  Aigentine  Kejiuhlic,  the  speech  of  welcome  being 
made  hy  Don  Paulino  Ai.fonso.  It  is  hy  name  and  jnirjiose  an 
international  exhibit,  and  there  has  been  erected  for  it  a  sjiacious 
building  in  front  of  the  Forest  Park  {Larque  Lorestal).  Art  lovers  as 
all  Latins  are,  the  Chilenos  will  thoroughly  understand  the  movements 
in  art,  both  of  the  past  and  present,  illustrated  in  the  exhibition,  and 
64.')4l— Hull.  6—10 - :3 
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iindoubteiUy  aftor  its  close  many  treasures  will  be  pri'served  ])ei  ina- 
nently  in  the  city. 

What  is  perhaps  in  this  active  a^e,  when  a  productive  industry  is 
one  of  the  decidintr  marks  of  progress,  a  great  sign  of  the  times  in  Chile 
is  the  Industrial  Ex])osition  opened  in  Val])aiaiso  on  Sejitember  20. 
This  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  that  city^ — practically  in  all  the  l{ej)ublic. 
In  the  address  of  welcome  Senor  Alherto  Leox  Silva,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  committee  in  charge,  said  that  the  date  would  be  an 
honored  one ;  it  indicatecl  the  accomplishments  of  peace,  of  commerce, 
and  of  industry;  it  must  be  an  object  lesson  of  ('bile’s  progress; 
a  promise  of  larger  progress  for  the  future. 

Naturally  the  principal  exhibits  were  from  the  workshops  in  Chile 
itself,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  industrially  there  can  be  made 
on  native  soil  so  many  articles  necessary  for  the  complicated  life  of 
modern  civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  exhibits  weie 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  illustrated  how  active  are  the  efforts  of 
both  European  and  American  manufacturers  to  reach  the  markets 
growing  every  year  in  their  demands  upon  their  factories. 

Although  the  festivities  of  the  centenary  lasted  almost  to  tlie  end 
of  September,  the  remaining  days  were  given  over  to  functions  of  a 
general  nature.  The  great  day  had  come  and  gone,  leaving  a  pleasant 
remembrance  of  the  step  into  full  national  maturity.  Several  inci¬ 
dents  must  still  be  recorded. 

At  one  time  it  had  seemed  that  Chile,  overwhelmed  at  the  loss  of 
one  j)resident  (President  Moxtt  died  abroa<l  on  August  IG)  and  of 
the  acting  president  shortly  after,  would  be  compelled  to  forego  the 
celebration.  But  a  centenary  can  not  be  postponed,  nor  does  it 
return  within  the  life  of  a  generation.  The  solemn  voice  of  the 
people  decided  therefore,  especially  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
foreign  guests  had  been  invited  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  were 
already  within  the  country,  that  with  due  respect  to  the  dead  the 
celet)ration  might  still  go  on.  It  was  a  wise  decision,  and  the  nation 
dignified  itself  the  more  by  carrying  it  out. 

If  one  result  above  another  might  be  emphasized,  it  would  be  the 
unrestrained  cordiality  oji  the  part  of  the  people  toward  visitors 
from  other  nations.  All  received  an  open-hearted  hosj)itality,  and 
all  were  feted  with  a  true  s})irit  of  brotherhood.  The  President  of 
Argentina  arrived  in  Santiago  on  September  IG.  He  was  met  at 
the  frontier  by  a  guard  and  escort  of  honor;  he  was  lodged  in  a 
palace;  he  was  cheered  at  every  step,  and  when  he  left  on  the  20th 
of  the  month  he  seemed  to  pass  only  from  one  home  to  another. 
The  military  cadets  of  Argentina  were  likewise  entertained.  They 
were  adopted  by  the  cailets  of  the  military  school  of  Chile,  and  in  all 
pid)lic  functions  the  two  corps  were  side  by  side. 
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A  now  stimulus  to  an  old  friendliness  is  the  recently  completed 
tunnel  tlirou"li  the  Andes,  which  makes  the  trip  from  capital  to 
capital  a  continuous  one  of  hut  little  more  than  a  day.  If  the 
weather  had  been  inclement,  as  it  often  is  tluriii"  the  month  of 
September,  it  mif>;ht  have  been  impossible  for  President  Alcorta  to 
attend,  and  the  cadets  of  the  Argentine  Military  School  might  have 
been  compelleil  to  make  the  tedious  voyage  from  Buenos  Aires 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  Valparaiso.  In  itself  this  was 
jiart  of  the  centenary.  Both  Governments  had  given  material  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  engineers  to  finish  their  task  so  that  trains 
could  run  regularly  between  the  two  oceans  and  the  two  capitals 
during  independence  year,  and  rejoicing  was  great  in  both  Republics 
at  the  desired  accomjilishment.  It  will  surely  be  a  substantial  link 
to  bind  together  these  two  progressive  Republics  of  South  America. 

So  passed  the  month  of  September  in  the  centennial  year  of  the 
independence  of  Chile.  A  few  items  in  the  jirogram  were  shifted. 
In  this  condensed  narrative  a  few  omissions  have  occurred.  The 
true  sequence  of  the  events  must  be  more  carefully  written.  But 
the  imjiression  on  the  obscuver  will  remain  forever  sharp  and  clear. 
Chile  is  a  nation;  the  jieople  are  loyal,  patriotic,  ambitious,  ami  eager 
for  the  a})proving  friendship  of  the  world. 


A  lU'SiNKSS  STKKKT  IN'  SAN  JOSK 

All  (*upit;ils  in  (Vntral  AnuTlca,  an«I  many  ntlicr  ci!ii?s  In  th«*  populous  tlisiricls,  Iiuvooikm)!  slnM‘lsof  Uiischaracler.  with  siihstantial  hnihiin^s. 

ofton  of  1  wo  storios.  Tho  j;roun«l  fhM>r  contains  a  ^ononil  slon*.  uinl  in  tlio  roar  thoro  iiia\  ho  a  wai«‘lionso  wo||  siippliod  with  yooHs  for  o\ oi  \ 
LM  iolo  of  cusi«»iiior. 


OTES  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA:  II 


('<VA.TEiI.\LA.  UlTY,  October  1,  lUlo. 

To  the  Editor: 

Dkak  Silt:  Tlu“  Mdn'Thi.y  I5i  i,i.eti\  for  SopteinlxT  lies  before  me,  and  1  feel  highly 
llallc'red  to  see.  on  pajre  1:54,  the  lu'adini;  of  my  first  article — the  title  is  repeated 
above  -  on  my  experiences  in  Central  America.  1  am  thereby  encouraged  to  continue 
the.<(‘  notes,  be<:ydn>;  that  yon  use  your  editorial  l)lue  pencil  if  anythin, <;  I  may  say 
appears  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  your  ma,Kazine.  For  <;ood  measure,  let  me  add 
that  this  [September  number  has  lots  of  readable  matter  in  it,  and  I  shall  pass  it  on 
among  my  friends  to  help  the  cause  along. 


1  left  myself  in  San  .lo.^e  de  Costa  llica,  having  spent  three  weeks  on  the  way  there, 
through  Colon  and  I’anama.  A  comnu'rcial  traveler  must  devote  at  least  one  week  to 
San  Jose.  It  may  not  take  that  long,  but  it  would  be  tinwise  to  estimate  less  than  that . 
Moreover,  there  are  several  towns  within  easy  reach  of  the  capital,  some  of  which 
should  be  visited  ])ersonally,  the  selection  de])ending  upon  the  line  of  goods  a  man 
carries.  Cartago,  Heredia,  and  .\lajuela  an;  the  larger  places,  all  on  the  railway. 
Cartago  is  the  aristocratic  neighbor,  Heredia  the  cattle  market  of  the  metro])olis. 
The  ])co]>le  buy  a  great  variety  of  stuff,  and  they  want  serviceable  articles.  For 
instance,  stationery,  men’s  furnishings,  dress  material,  shoes,  hotise  suj>plies,  hard¬ 
ware;  these  are  all  staples.  Groceries,  canned  foods,  clothing,  just  such  stiK'ks  as  the 
])rosperous  but  conservative  farming  comnuinity  in  Indiana  might  re<iuire,  can  be 
marketed  in  Costa  Rica,  if  a  man  goes  after  it  in  the  right  way. 

But  four  weeks  are  already  spent,  and  I  have  not  really  entered,  as  yet,  the  experi¬ 
ences  that  distinguish  travel  in  Central  .Vmerica  from  that  in  more  acce.ssible  {)arls  of 
the  world.  This  begins  when  one  goes  down  from  San  Jose  to  the  west  coast  and  con¬ 
tinues  the  trip  along  the  I’acific. 

Now,  here  is  where  1  can  give  advice  which  will  allow  my  traveling  friend,  who 
attem])ts  it  for  the  first  time,  to  e.scape  inconveniences  and  annoyances  that  coat  me 
many  an  unpleasant  lesson  before  I  learned  how.  I  refer  to  the  kind  of  clothing 
and  traveling  ecpiipment  with  which  to  provide  himself. 

The  first  regard  should  be  for  the  clothing.  As  far  as  undergarments  are  concerned, 
one  may  wear  anything  that  is  comfortable,  from  the  very  lightest  and  thinnest  gauze 
or  cotton  to  light-weight  soft  and  ventilated  wool.  I  myself  prefercotton.  The  ultra- 
.•^cientific  advice  about  absorj)tion  by  animal  over  vegetable  fiber,  etc.,  is  inconclusive, 
in  the  American  Tropics,  at  least.  1  have  sweated  in  misery  clothed  in  Jaegers,  and 
have  never  caught  a  cold,  though  wearing  only  the  flimsiest  of  summer  shirts.  I  have, 
however,  always  protected  myself,  if  the  nights  are  cool  (as  in  the  mountains),  or  in 
those  muggy,  sticky,  but  nevertheless  chilly,  nights  that  sometimes  follow  rainy  days 
on  the  coast,  by  a  snug  flannel  abdominal  band  put  on  or  taken  off,  as  the  weather  may 
require.  A  light  negligee  shirt  with  attached  collar  and  cuffs,  unstarched,  is  the  best 
for  steamer,  train,  or  saddle.  Be  comfortable  is  the  healthiest  rule. 

For  outer  garments,  linen  or  cotton  ducks,  trousers  and  coat,  are  fashionable  in  coast 
towns,  but  they  are  easily  soiled,  and,  as  the  traveler  must  have  at  least  six  suits  in 
order  to  appear  neat  and  fresh  at  all  times,  I  do  not  consider  them  practical.  They 
take  up  too  much  room  and  cost  too  much  in  washing  bills.  Simple  blue  .serge,  or  any 
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such  lipht  clothiiifr,  is  the  best  for  continuous  wear.  Some  persons  advise  khaki  a  la 
militaire,  but  I  do  not  like  it,  myself.  It  never  looks  quite  clean  and  always  is  con¬ 
spicuous.  Even  in  riding  across  the  mountaitis,  it  seems  to  me  unsuitable  for  the 
commercial  traveler,  as  savorin':  of  the  oHicial. 

For  clothint:  off  the  railway,  that  is,  in  the  saddle,  1  still  ])refer  a  simple  woolen  suit, 
made  and  used  only  for  that  purpose  and  chan>:ed  as  soon  as  a  business  place  is  reached. 
Rifrht  here  is  where  experience  counts  for  somethin^:.  No  man  should  attemi)t,  as  1 
unfortunately  have  done  in  my  earlier  trips,  to  ^:o  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
without  a  proper  and  complete  saddle  outfit.  This  must  include  the  traveling  suit 
mentioned,  broad-brimmed  soft  hat,  heavy  scK’ks,  and  thick,  hif:h-laced  riding  boots, 
with  close-titting  puttees.  These  last  are  e-s.^ential. 

Do  you  know  what  garapatas  are,  not  to  mention  mosquitoes,  sand  flies,  and  such 
infernal  pests  of  the  Tropics?  Garopalas  are  little  jiggers  or  ticks,  of  insignificant  size 
but  uncompierable  penetration;  they  have  a  malignant  affinity  for  one's  ankles; 
they  flourish  all  over  the  Tropics,  and  once  ha\nng  tasted  htiman  flesh,  they  will  die, 
happy  in  the  misery  they  have  caused.  1  have  known  one  poor  fellow  in  bed  a  week 
with  swollen  ankles;  1  myself  have  had  my  mozos  (native  men  servants)  scratch  my 
legs  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  time — they  are  experts,  too-— trying  to  relieve  me  of  the 
wicked  creatures,  atid  yet  my  ankles  would  be  raw  for  weeks  thereafter.  .Ml  this, 
because  1  did  not  jirovide  myself  on  a  mountain  trip  with  high-laced  shoes  and  puttees. 

Then  the  complete  outfit  shouhl  include  one’s  personal  saddle,  spurs,  and  a  flexible 
waterproof  bag,  which  cati  be  rolled  tightly  and  strajiped  behind  the  saddle,  but  which 
is  very  u.^eful  for  holding  the  necessary  change  of  clothes,  toilet,  and  other  articles 
that  can  not  be  carried  in  the  iKxket.  These  imjiedimenta  may  seem  cumbersome, 
atid  at  the  beginning  they  cost  extra  money,  Ijiit  in  the  long  run  they  are  an  economy, 
and  with  the  comfort  they  bring  are  well  worth  the  slight  trouble  they  cause.  1 
nearly  forgot  one  important  item— a  rubber  coat.  This  should  be  long  and  thin.  I 
do  not  mean  a  mackintosh  or  a  cravenette.  Simply  a  rubber  coat,  black  and  cheai». 
There  are  only  two  garments  cajiable  of  keejiing  off  a  tropic  rain— a  slicker,  and  a 
black  rubber  coat;  the  slicker  is  too  heavy  and  unwieldy;  the  simple  black  ruliber 
coat  will  serve  all  purpo.«es  of  jirotection  against  wind,  rain,  or  dust,  it  can  be  used  in 
the  evening  for  warmth  or  as  a  cover  for  evening  dre.«s,  it  costs  little  and  can  be  thrown 
away  for  a  new  one  without  regret. 

So  much  for  the  prejiaration  to  meet  travel  of  all  sorts.  Of  course,  if  one  does  not 
])lan  to  leave  the  easy  path  of  the  railway,  much  of  the  baggage  above  will  be  unneces- 
."ary,  but  I  am  talking  to  the  commercial  traveler  who  wants  to  sell  his  goods,  and  he 
must  be  ready  to  go  after  the  market.  Many  parts  of  Central  America  are  to-day  as 
easy  of  access  as  southern  Indiana,  and  every  year  .sees  some  advance  into  new  fields, 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  the  whole  field  can  be  covered  without  the  use 
of  the  saddle  and  the  faithful  mule. 

Hut  here  I  have  been  taking  all  my  space  and  time  giving  advice!  It’s  .sensible, 
however,  just  before  leaving  San  .lose,  in  Costa  Rica. 

A  pleasant  little  railway  runs  west  from  San  Jose  toward  the  Pacific.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  building,  and  is  not  even  yet  opened  the  entire  distance  to  the  coast, 
although  only  a  few  miles  are  incompleted.  When  I  was  last  over  it,  the  gap  between 
the  construction  camps  was  about  16  miles  (24  kilometers).  On  the  western  slope  of 
the  mountains  of  Costa  Rica  the  climate  is  more  agreeable,  the  air  drier  and  more 
stimulating,  and  the  .«un  seems  brighter.  There  is  less  rain  dtiring  the  year,  and  in 
the  dry  season  there  is  really  no  rain  at  all,  so  that  if  one  travels  after  the  middle 
of  December,  say,  and  before  the  end  of  March,  the  luxury  of  highland  weather  is 
felt  in  all  [terfection. 

The  train  leaves  the  city  a  few  moments  after  8  in  the  morning— rather  late  for  a 
tropic  schedule— but  there  is  no  need  of  hurry  to  escape  the  glare  and  heat  of  midday. 
The  climate  is  perfect,  and  the  clear,  mellow  air  makes  me  wish  that  the  day  would 


FALLS  OF  OROSI,  COSTA  RICA, 


From  the  car  window  many  such  vistas  can  be  seen,  as  Costa  Rica  is  one  of  the  best  watere<i 
Republics  of  Latin  America,  'i'ho  material  value  of  these  falls  can  as  yet  hardly  be  esti¬ 
mated,  but  undoubtedly,  when  they  are  utilized  as  a  source  of  jKtwer,  as  several  of  them 
are  even  now.  Costa'Rica  will  have  at  command  an  immense  industrial  asset. 
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never  end.  This  is  often  one  of  the  great  rewards  for  al)senfe  from  home  and  tlie 
so-ralled  comforts  of  modern  life,  the  absolute  jierfection  of  air,  sun,  sky,  and  scenery, 
in  the  Tropics.  Indolence  is  nut  the  word  to  descrilie  the  feeling;  1  do  not  get  lazy, 
for  the  instant  a  demand  comes  for  action  I  am  ready  for  it.  l?ut  the  delicious  feelittg 
creeps  into  my  bones  that  time  has  stopped,  and  that  jthysical  contentment  is  the 
nirvatui  of  eternity.  1  know  of  few  places  in  the  I'nited  States  where  the  climate  is 
so  overwhelming  as  it  is  in  many  places  in  the  midmountain  Tropics  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico.  Perhaps  iti  Tennessee  or  the  higher  levels  of  Arkansas,  for  the  short 
weeks  of  spring,  I  have  experienced  this  intoxicatimi  of  climate,  but  California, 
Florida,  or  Illinois  don’t  know  the  force  of  the  word!  There  the  restilt  is  due  to  a 
change  of  season,  and  one  feels  that  one  must  grasp  it  before  it  escapes;  iti  Central 
America,  eveti  in  the  rainy  seas'on,  the  hours  of  stinshine  seem  to  be  perpetual.  Just 
to  live  i.s  sullicient  rea.son  for  living. 

Does  it  soutid  ridicubtus  for  a  traveling  .salesman  to  give  way  like  this  to  an  acktmwl- 
edgment  of  a  stratum  of  j)rimitive  poetry  in  his  make-uj)?  Sometimes  1  am  my.self 
ashamed  of  it,  but  then,  again,  when  1  meet  myshrewd  clear-headed  Latin  friends  and 
see  how  gladly  they  ajtpreciate  the  jtoetic  phases  of  their  routine,  or  when  I  chance 
upon  hard-headed  Yankees  or  Knglishinen  who  have  yieliled  to  these  local  influences 
and  even  go  me  one  better  by  reading  poetry,  1  realize  that  we  all  have  the  spark  of 
it  in  us,  no  matter  how  dulled  it  may  have  become  in  the  anxieties  of  life  between 
New  York  ami  Chlcagt).  In  fact,  those  of  us  who  are  successful  in  Latin  America 
must  be  partly  poets.  We  must  be  bitten  by  the  bug  of  the  Tropics.  The  man  who 
iloesn’t  <lare  confess  the  enjoyment  in  this  side  of  himself  had  better  keep  away  from 
the  whole  region.  He  has  no  business  there,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

IJtit  the  train  has  tinally  arrived  at  Orotitia,  a  little  station  at  the  end  of  the  railway, 
when  1  was  last  over  the  litie,  although  1  hear  that  it  has  now  advaticed  beyond  that 
])oint,  bringing  the  track  from  San  Jose  closer  yet  to  the  station  of  Es]>arta,  which  is 
eonnectol  by  rail  with  the  jjort  of  Puntarenas,  on  the  Pacific  <  )cean.  Itefore  reaching 
I  trotina  we  passed  the  stations  for  .several  prosperous  mitiing  camiiH.  They  tnaintain 
tlnur  own  cotntuLssaries,  but  there  are  general  stores  iti  the  neighborhood,  ati<l  these 
mtist  sell  to  the  etnployees,  both  native  and  foreigti,  atid  to  the  farming  folk  iti  the 
district.  Besides,  the  mines  themselves  need  machinery,  tools,  and  otliitr  eipiipment, 
and  they  are  erecting  electric  power  stations  in  the  near-by  streams.  It  is  worth  a 
visit  to  them,  to  see  the  first-class  imjirovetnenfs  going  on  in  out-of-the-way  jilaces  in 
t.'entral  America,  and  a  man  with  merchandise  of  a  proper  kind  might  sell  his  expenses 
atid  establish  a  ftiture  trade.  I  do  not  stop  there,  however,  as  I  want  to  get  on  to  the 
coast. 

At  Orotina  I  had  ample  time  for  the  breakfast  (almucrzo)  before'  starting  on  the  ride 
across  the  mountains  to  Esparta.  The  best  plan,  as  I  have  fotind  out,  is  to  teh'graph 
alit'ad  to  the  livery  stable  {estahio),  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  similar  trip  to  be 
made,  to  have  horses  and  a  cart  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  traiti.  The  cart  is  necessary 
liecau.se  for  this  short  journey  it  is  better  than  mules  for  carrying  baggage.  Further 
on,  in  Honduras  and  .Salvador,  the  faithful  mule  does  the  work,  as  I  shall  tell  when  I 
get  there. 

This  is  a  good  jilace  to  explain  the  most  serviceable  way  to  arrange  the  baggage  for 
convenient  and  economical  travel.  It  cost  me  lots  of  trouble  to  learn  the  le.sson,  and  I 
hoiM'  others  may  profit  by  my  experiences.  Nowadays  I  always  go  with  two,  four, 
or  six  (an  even  number)  of  light,  strong,  and  water-tight  trunks,  well  locked  and 
strapped — a  canvas  cover  might  be  of  advantage,  though  I  never  tried  it — each 
trunk  weighing  no  more  than  KK)  pounds,  j)acked.  All  trunks  must  weigh  the  .same. 
The  reason  is  this:  A  mule  is  loaded  by  slinging  his  load  across  a  jiack  saddle  and 
strapping  it  with  numerous  rojtes  jtassed  snuggly  under  the  belly  of  the  animal.  The 
iiiDZos  (servants)  art'  very  clever  in  adjusting  the  cargoes  with  the  ropes,  but  are  often 
ijbliged  to  ask  help  if  the  boxes  are  tw  heavy.  I  call  2.o()  pounds  a  full  load  (12.0  pounds 
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iiiiu  ^i(lc  ).  lull  I  have  lliouiiht  that  150(1  pounds  on  a  jxmr  liltlc  nmle,  olimbiniijnuit'iilly 
rocky  and  stiff  mountain  trails,  was  too  much.  Hotter  lo.-<s  hairsra^o  or  more  mules,  is 
the  civilized  way  of  lookiiio  at  the  ipiestion.  Before  hirimr  the  animals  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  hack  of  each;  stable  keepers  in  Latin  America  are  as  tricky  as  their 
kind  in  other  jiarls  of  the  world,  and  will  muster  into  servic(>  any  old  sore-backed 
beast  if  you  don’t  kee])  an  eye  on  them. 

From  Orotina  to  F.sparla  is  about  Iti  miles,  ov(‘r  a  dei'eni  road  that  offers  as  fine 
scenery  for  the  horseman  as  can  be  desired.  The  first  jilace  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1. •_’()() 
feet  (I50o  meters;,  the  last  at  about  l,()0(t  feet  (:50')  meters;,  and  on  the  way  down  a 
;;limp.-ie  here  and  there  at  (he  Pacific  Ocean  is  discovered.  Hoads  in  Cosfa  Kica  are 
decent,  in  the  dry  season,  but  like  war  accord injt  to  (ieneral  Sherman,  durin<;  the 
rainy  months.  They  have  one  superiority  over  (hose  of  other  countries,  however,  in 
(hat  they  are  marked,  resiularly  and  methodically,  by  practical  kilometer  siirn  posts,  and 
it  is  a  mifjhty  consoling  pastime,  1  can  assure  you,  to  note  the  distance  and  be  able  to 
trust  the  record,  every  five-eighths  of  a  mile. 


rin'  tiuifiling  is  i  lo.se  lo  the  w,ator  of  t!ie  t>ay,  the  eiitranee  to  the  steamer  jiier,  and  is  across  the  .street 
frotn  the  cu.stotn-liotise.  The  loimRiiig  rooin  in.side  the  main  entrance  is  practically  the  “cluli"  of  the 
|H)rt. 


For  short  distances,  where  the  roads  are  passable,  a  cart  is  cheaper  than  mules.  If 
there  is  plenty  of  time  between  towns,  so  that  the  cart  can  finally  catch  up  with  the 
mules,  it  is  also  pleasanter  to  go  on  ahead  and  to  enjoy  the  travel  with  no  worry  about 
baggage.  For  the  24  kilometers,  it  is  a  safe  reckoning  that  on  a  hired  livery  horse  one 
l•an  go  about  8  kilometers  an  hour;  a  cart,  drawn  by  oxen  who  can  not  by  even  inhuman 
l)rodding  be  made  to  move  beyond  their  normal  pace,  15  kilometers  an  hour  is  the  utmost 
speed.  I  have  made  the  distance  in  three  hours,  but  my  ox  cart,  which  left  Orotina 
at  :i  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  did  not  arrive  at  Esparta  until  ;5  in  the  morning.  For 
ladies  and  invalids,  carriages  can  be  hired,  or  panier  saddles.  But  I  forget;  T  am 
acting  as  guide  for  the  commercial  traveler,  not  for  the  tourist. 

Esparta  is  a  new  old  town,  revived  by  the  temporary  advantage  of  being  the  prestmt 
terminus  of  the  railway  from  Puntarenas.  It  has  about  ;5,(H)0  inhabitants  with  the 
usual  number  of  hotels  and  general  stores.  The  climate  there  is  tropical,  but  the  nights 
are  cool.  Some  business  might  be  done  in  the  place,  although  only  the  commoner 
grades  of  goods  could  be  sold.  1  never  made  a  try  at  it,  as  1  always  managed  to  catch 
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the  early  morning  train  down.  ti!5i)arla  L«  interesting,  anyhow,  because  here  the 
traveler  meets  for  the  first  time,  in  adventuring  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  genuine  Latin 
American  country  hotel,  lie  gets  a  bed,  that’s  all.  Here,  too,  he  catches  hLs  first 
glimpse  of  the  hammock  which  is  so  general  in  Central  .\merica.  If  other  travelers 
arrive,  no  matter  what  the  hour,  day  or  night,  they  take  the  ne.xt  beds  in  the  same  room, 
till  three  or  four  are  occupied.  It  is  all  goodfelhjw.-ihip,  however,  and  i)ften  leads  to 
an  accpiaintance  that  may  prove  valuable  in  the  future.  The  Latin  loves  wayside 
a.ssociations,  he  is  always  ready  to  talk  and  usually  begins  conversation,  partly  as  a 
matter  of  ])oliteness  if  he  sees  that  the  stranger  is  a  foreigner  and  is  seeking  information, 
partly  from  curiosity,  as  he  is  eager  to  e.vchange  views  on  general  matters  and  may 
wish  to  learn  what  opinion  of  local  conditions  has  been  created  in  the  mind  of  his 
neighbor. 

The  next  lesson  is  to  manage  the  trick  of  getting  up  early,  washing  in  the  dark, 
and  taking  a  hurried  cup  of  coffee  by  candlelight,  so  as  to  catch  the  train  leaving 
about  sunrise,  as  it  does  from  Esparta  to  Puntarenas,  a  distance  of  only  an  hour 
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Granada  at  y>reseiit  tho  end  of  the  line  that  liejiins  at  Corinto.  Steamers  cross  the  lake  from  here.  The 
city  is  l  onimercially  of  preat  imiKirtance. 


and  a  quarter  away.  1  my.self  like  these  trains  that  h-ave  in  the  first  dawn  of  the 
mf)rning;  the  air  is  so  cool  and  fresh,  the  pass<‘ng<^rs  so  bustling  in  their  quiet  way 
that  the  newnewi  of  it  never  wears  off.  It  is  necessary,  liowever,  for  the  traveler 
to  give  sharp  attention  to  his  baggage  and  to  assure  hint.'^elf  by  personal  itispection 
that  everything  is  on  board,  or  there  is  a  chance  that  some  article  may  bo  left  behind. 

The  checking  system  is  quite  well  developed  and  understood  in  (’entral  America, 
and  if  substantial  brass  checks  are  not  tised,  at  least  good  paper  receijds  arc  issued 
by  the  station  agent,  which  are  perfectly  valid  claims  for  each  and  every  jtiece  intrusted 
to  the  railway.  Nevertheless,  the  agent  must  not  and  can  not  be  burried;  he  must 
have  time  to  weigh  the  baggage  collectively  so  as  to  see  that  nothing  above  the 
proper  amount  allotted  to  the  ticket  is  carried  frt'e;  and  then  he  must  enter  in  his 
book  an  account  of  the  ])rocedure,  in  ac<ordance  with  th(*  regulations.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  better  to  have  baggage  attended  to  the  afternoon  before  the  morning  on  which  an 
early  train  leaves.  I  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  carrying  all  personal  baggage 
with  me.  Port«Ts  are  r-heaj)  and  obliging;  no  one  objects  to  sat<'hels,  baskets,  boxes. 
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or  oven  birdcages  in  the  car.  On  arriving  at  one’s  destination  the  sides  of  the  train 
swarm  with  boys,  big  and  little,  eager  to  transport  anything  and  ever\thing  in  any 
direction;  bags,  etc.,  are  i)assed  through  the  window  to  the  fortunate  boy  outside — 
be  careful  to  strike  a  bargain  with  him  and  learn  his  name  beforehand— and  it  then 
is  an  easy  matter  to  go  to  the  hotel  by  carriage  or  on  foot,  waiting  till  later  in  the  day 
to  get  the  heavier  trunks.  The  agent  can  be  no  more  hurried  in  delivering  than  he 
can  in  receiving  the  goods. 

Puntarenas  (spelled  as  one  word  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Punta  Arenas  in  Chile) 
lies  at  the  extremity  of  a  sandy  point  jutting  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  healthy 
town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  with  a  good  general  business  throughout  the  con¬ 
tiguous  interior  as  well  as  along  the  coast.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  can  be  sold 
here  if  the  American  goes  after  it  properly,  but  at  present  much  of  what  is  sold  here 
comes  from  English  and  German  manufacturers,  while  sewral  sho])s  are  managed 
by  Chinese.  This  is  a  fashionable  seaside  resort  for  many  Costa  Ricans,  and  the 
municii)ality  maintains  a  pretty  little  bathing  establishment  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
two  piers.  The  charges  are  moderate  and  the  service  excellent.  Prom  this  port 
a  small  steamer  makes  the  coastwise  places  in  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  One  of  the  princijial 
cities  of  the  Rej)ublic  is  Liberia,  situated  at  the  north  near  the  frontier  of  Nicaragua. 
It  is  in  a  cattle  country,  but  on  the  edge  of  the  gold  fields. 

I  have  often  heard  the  (piestion  debated  among  the  people  of  Puntarenas,  whether 
the  place  will  lose  its  importance  or  gain  when  the  railw'ay  to  San  .Tosti  is  completed. 
Will  merchants  go  up  to  the  capital  to  l)uy  their  stock,  or  will  salesmen  save  them 
that  trouble,  as  much  as  they  can,  and  deliver  goods  quicker  and  cheai>er  from  the 
east?  At  present  the  route  selected  from  the  United  States  (California  excepted) 
is  from  New  Orleans  across  Panama  and  up  the  coast.  My  opinion  is  that  very  much 
will  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  salesmen,  and  if  they  study  the  market  they 
need  not  lo.se  it. 

To  enter  Nicaragua  from  Costa  Rica  the  only  practical  route  is  by  steamer  from 
Puntarenas.  The  traveler  needs  advice  here.  In  the  first  place  the  steamship 
company  recpiires  payment  for  the  pas.sage  ticket  in  United  States  gold,  and  if  this  has 
not  l)een  .secured  in  San  Jose,  the  charge  for  exchange  by  local  merchants,  as  there  is  no 
bank  in  Puntarenas,  will  be  considerably  above  normal.  In  the  .second  place,  it  is 
customary  and  sometimes  obligatory  for  the  passenger  to  obtain  from  the  authorities  of 
the  Government  a  passport  to  leave  the  country;  in  some  instances  the  steamship 
agent  will  not  i.ssue  a  ticket  until  the  passport  is  shown.  This  co.^ts  nothing,  but  if  the 
day  of  sailing  hai)pens  to  be  a  holiday  so  that  it  will  not  be  issued  then,  or  if  the  traveler 
is  .so  unfortunate  as  to  have  forgotten  this  ceremony  till  the  last  moment,  he  can  not  go 
on  board,  and  he  must  cool  his  heels  for  a  week  or  so  longer  waiting  for  the  next  steamer. 
In  the  third  place,  he  must  arrange  with cargodorcs (porters)  to  carry  his  baggage  to  the 
pier,  and  with  boatmen  to  lighter  it  from  the  i)ier  to  the  steamer  lying  out  in  the 
harbor.  The  steamship  company’s  ticket  includes  only  pas.sage  on  the  vessel,  but  the 
traveler  must  meet  the  expense  of  arriving  and  landing.  1  always  bargain  several 
hours  in  advance  of  the  sailing  time,  for  then  it  is  easy  to  make  favorable  terms.  I 
want  to  add  this,  too,  that  once  made  by  a  boatman  the  terms  will  be  honestly  kej)!.  I 
never  yet  was  cheated  or  held  up  after  the  price  had  been  .settled. 

From  Puntarenas  one  can  land  at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  in  Nicaragua,  or  go  on  to  Corinto. 
The  cable  station  is  at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Rivas,  an  aristocratic  old  jilace  up  the 
hillside  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  only  18  miles  inland.  If  one  goes  this  way, 
there  is  the  advantage  of  somewhat  cheap<‘r  co.st  6f  transportation,  and  the  fact  that, 
working  along  through  the  chief  towns  of  the  Republic  the  groiind  is  gone  over  only 
once,  the  exit  being  at  Corinto,  where  another  steamer  is  taken  for  the  north. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  unpleasant  landing  plac(“,  is  San  Juan;  the  anchorage  is  inse¬ 
cure  on  account  of  the  shore  wind;  there  is  no  wharf,  and  the  town  itself  is  a  good  place 
to  get  away  from  as  quickly  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  climb  iq)  to  Rivas  is  unpleastint 
aiul  solitary.  My  advice  is  to  .stick  to  I  he  steamer  as  far  as  Corinto. 
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The  lirst-claii.s  tickot  on  flic  I’arifio  coast  may  1)0  rcckonctl  at  SJd  gold  for  each 
twenty-four  hours  or  fraction  thereof.  On  my  last  trip  I  left  I’untareiias  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  one  (lay,  arrived  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  the  next  morning,  where  we  remained 
until  the  afternoon,  and  entered  the  harbor  of  Uorinto.  Xicaraeua.  about  sunrise  of  the 
following  morning,  landing  shortly  after  breakfast,  b'or  the  pas.sage  1  paid  S'-’O. 

In  Uorinto  the  problem  of  gt'tting  on  shore  presents  itself.  There  is  a  good  pier  of 
solid  construction,  but  oidy  one  steamer  at  a  time  can  come  alongside.  Once,  1 
remember,  my  steamer  had  to  wait  at  anchor,  with  no  assurance  when  it  could  go  to  the 
dock.  1  hirt'd  a  small  boat  to  take  me  and  my  bagtrage  ashore,  and  thus  gained  several 
hours,  but  1  was  oblig(“d  to  pay  the  n.'gulation  landing  f(‘e  (about  SO  just  the  same  as  if 
I  had  touched  the  wharf.  These  details  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
Ameri(.-an  small  change  ))rovid(‘d  for  such  emergencies,  or  else  annoying  delays  may 
result.  Fortunately  American  money  is  usually  accei)led.  at  a  di.scount,  of  cour.-^e,  but 
its  cash  value  is  undis))tUed.  Custom-houses  and  railways  demand  payment  in  the 
money  of  the  country,  but  this  can  always  be  purchased  with  .\merican  money  from 


TIIK  TOWER  OK  l.A  MERCED,  GRANAD.V,  NICAUACUA. 

EverywlK’O'  in  Central  .America,  even  in  tlie  most  une.\|H‘ete(l  places,  the  traveler  (iiseovers  the  pictm- 
es(iue  anil  even  the  bi'antifnl.  This  finely  pro|)ortioneil  lower,  recently  eonstrueteil,  woulil  he  worthy 
a  ela.ssieal  setting  in  Italy. 

local  merchants  if  there  i.s  not  opportunity  to  go  beforehand  to  a  bank.  1  always  carry 
a  supjtly  of  paper  currency  (American)  to  meet  such  emergencies. 

Uorinto  is  a  town  of  about  3,0tK)  inhabitants,  rather  pleasantly  situated  for  tropical 
scenery,  and  the  headtjuarters  of  thtt  large  importers.  The  hotel  accommodations  are 
altogether  inadequate.  The  traveling  man  must  take  what  he  can  get,  hut  1  advise 
the  tourist  to  hurry  away  from  here  as  .soon  as  possible.  The  one  train  through  to 
Managua  leaves  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning.  There  is  another,  in  the  early  afternoon, 
but  this  goes  only  to  Leon,  about  three  hours  away,  where  the  night  must  be  spimt, 
but  the  hotels  in  Leon  are  decidedly  more  attractive.  Railway  fare  in  Nicaragua  is 
cheap,  as  the  entire  journey  from  Uorinto  to  Granada — 120  miles — costs  only  13.40  jtesos 
(first  class),  e((ual  to  about  $1.75  gold. 

The  chief  cities  to  visit  in  Nicaragua  are  Leon,  Granada,  and  the  cajtital  Managua,  in 
all  of  which  there  are  excellent  business  opportunities.  In  the  north,  two  days  horse¬ 
back  ride  or  more  from  Leon  is  a  substantial  American  coffee  colony,  where  good  stores 
are  supplying  the  surrounding  jtojiulation.  Salesmen  from  the  L'nited  States  almost 
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In  travclini;  over  thi>  inlerior  roads  of  Central  .\nieriea  it  is  often  neeessary  to  naek  bagKaRe  in  carts,  drawn 
by  faithful,  iilodding  oxen.  They  and  their  drivers  can  always  be  trustetl,  out  they  can  not  be  hurried. 
The  character  of  ttie  wheels  dillers  according  to  the  Republic.' 

IJlticliclds  and  tho  coiitifitious  territory  it  is  far  Itettor  to  .start  from  Now  Orleans  on  an 
indeitendent  trip  than  to  try  to  cross  country  from  Managua. 

The  railroad  ((uestion  in  Ceniral  America  is.  therefore,  the  most  vital  one  in  the 
develoinnent  of  that  imrtion  of  the  continent.  For  Nicaragua  it  is  ab.solutely  essential 
that  a  lint*  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  be  constructed  as  soon  as  possible.  A  satisfactory 
survey  has  been  made,  the  distance  being  oidy  118  miles,  with  almost  no  grading. 
'I'he  cost  would  be  small,  compared  with  many  roads  in  the  Tropics,  and  the  profits, 
admitting  good  financial  management,  ought  to  be  sj>lentlid,  for  it  would  save  hundreds 
of  miles  and  many  days  of  circuitous  shipment  and  bring  Managua  as  close  to  New 
York  or  New  Orleans  as  San  .lose  de  Costa  Rica  is  now. 

The  old  water  route  along  the  San  Juan  River  need  not  be  .>ieriously  considered. 
Once  upon  a  time  it  was  a  highway,  feeding  the  west  coast  white  the  canal  project 
interested  the  world,  but  it  is  impracticable  now.  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Oreytown, 
is  no  longer  an  available  harbor,  nor  are  there  steamer  connections  north  and  south 
along  the  coast.  The  nect'ssarily  irregular  traffic  on  a  tortuous,  uncertain  river  can 


never  visit  these  places,  yet  Engli.di  and  Germans  make  regular  trij)s  both  to  the  towns 
and  to  the  interior.  They  metd  success,  or  they  would  not  work  the  territory.  If 
.Imericans  made  a  sincere  effort  to  sup]dy  the  demand  existing  in  the  Republic,  even 
to-day,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not  be  as  sticce.^sful  as  the  Eurojieatis. 

I  ha\  (>  made  no  mention  of  the  east  coast  of  <  entral  .America,  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  a  s(“])arate  region  that  must  be  worked  liy  itself.  This  apitlies  i)arlicitlarly 
at  this  little  to  Nicaragua.  I’art  of  the  reason  why  this  beautiful  couutry  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  naturally  productive  lands  in  l.atin  .\nierica  — has  been 
hitherto  .so  carelessly  treated  by  the  .Vinerican  comni(>rcial  agent  is  its  ])ractic;il  inac¬ 
cessibility  from  the  .Missi.ssi])i)i  I'alley  and  the  (‘ast  of  the  I’nited  States.  Nicaragua 
is  still  altogether  dependent  n|)on  tin*  I’acific  Ocean  for  its  foreign  connections,  as  the 
only  dei>endable  routes  are  through  San  Francisco  or  Panama.  Even  .Salvador,  as  1 
shall  show  later,  is  far  ahead  of  Nicaragua  in  that  respect.  .\ll  the  settlement  of  lh«‘ 
country,  with  the  exce])lion  of  Iflnefields,  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains. 
There  is  no  commercial  jtalh  between  the  east  and  W(“st  coasts.  Therefore,  to  visit 
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never  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  commerce.  The  only  thorou<;hfare,  therefore, 
can  be  the  projected  railway  beginuins;  on  the  Gulf  near  lUuelield.-^,  which  should 
terminate  at  some  j)oint  on  the  railway  already  in  operation  on  the  west  coast.  The 
first  train  to  deliver  freight  into  .Managua  over  such  a  line  will  advance  civilization  a 
generation. 

The  Pan  American  Railway  must  also  be  considered,  but  this  transrepublic  line 
would  not  bo  part  of  it.  Nicaragua  has  now  only  the  litth*  railway  far  within  the 
country.  On  the  north,  -10  miles  must  be  added  before  the  frontier  of  Honduras  is 
reached,  and  even  then  for  all  practical  purj)oses  nothing  much  is  accomplished, 
although  ultimately  its  effectiveness  will  be  very  great.  Toward  the  south,  however, 
that  is,  into  Costa  Rica,  the  Pan  American  extension  will  work  wonders.  Prom 
Granada  only  about  70  miles  are  needed  to  the  frontier.  Prom  that  point  there  seems 
to  be  confusion  as  to  the  direction  it  .should  take  to  cross  Costa  Rica  on  its  way  to 
Panama.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  Projjerly  .selected,  it  can  be*  made 
a  successful  trade  route,  opening  a  new  region  already  partially  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  rniirht  touch  Liberia  or  go  more  to  the  eastward,  but  at  all  events  meeting  the 
rails  of  the  established  line  at  Alajuela.  Prom  Alajuela  to  fSan  .Jose,  thence  to  Limon. 
thence  -partly  built  now  -to  Rocas  del  Toro,  thence  acro.ss  the  divide  to  David  and 
on  to  Panama.  It  is  fascinating  proj)hecy,  and  1.  who  know  the  way  from  ex]ierience. 
am  enthusiastically  eager  for  its  completion,  for  the  day  that  Managua  is  connected 
by  rail  with  San  Jose  will  see  a  million  acres  open  to  mankind  and  the  trade  he  carri<‘s 
with  him. 

In  ordinary  times  1  would  spend  four  to  six  weeks  in  Nicaragua.  Let  im-  .say  four. 
It  was  live  weeks  from  New  Orleans  to  the  steamer  in  Puntarenas;  nine  out  of  the 
estimated  twelve,  and  I  am  only  on  my  way  to  Salvador.  If  you  let  me  continue 
another  ramblina:  letter  of  this  kind.  1  shall  ho])e  to  do  the  three  remaining  Republics, 
and  in  my  concluding  letter  I  want  to  give  some  final  hints  about  the  commercial 
methods  which  must  be  followed  in  order  to  make  the  effort  i)ay. 

Vl.\JKR(). 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSE 

TTOM  AT  |>riTTOQpT  c« 

X  iX.  X  X3 X\ AJ  OOXLX^v!/  •>  * 


IX  a  (•()in])arativ<‘ly  slioit  tinio  tlu'  world  lias  comt*  to  roalizo  tho 
iinjiortanco  of  tho  Latin  Aiuorican  Kejniblios  and  to  rocosjnizo 
tlu'ir  ])ow(‘r  and  conimeroial  advantajros.  Xo  "roator  ])roof 
of  this  could  ho  >!:iven  than  tho  intorost  aroused  by  tho 
exhibits  of  those  countries  at  tho  International  Ex])osition  hold  diiriii" 
tho  past  sunimor  at  Brussels. 


l-RIXCICU.  KXTKANTK  TO  KXOOSITION  AT  THE  E.N'I)  OK  AVEXCE  DE  l.A 
NATION,  imrSSEES. 


In  tho  handsome  oxjiosition  <;rounds  which  covered  250  acres,  were 
stately  huildiii'rs  re])resentative  of  Brazil,  ('bile,  Peru,  Urujruay, 
Xicara<;ua,  (luatemala,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Kejmhlic. 

The  most  imjiosinj;  of  th(*se  was  that  of  Brazil.  This  artistic  and 
beautiful  buildinj;  was  ollicially  inaugurated  on  the  eveninjr  of  June 
24  in  the  ])re.sence  of  Marshal  IIeh.mks  da  Fonseca.  Presiilent-elect 
of  Brazil. 

Coverin';  an  area  of  4,021  feet  and  built  in  Lons  XVl  style,  it 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  exjiosition,  and  the  architect, 
F.  Vo.v  Opiiem,  in  collaboration  with  the  French  artist,  Francois 
(’oGXE,  was  most  successful  in  jiroducin';  a  work  which  called  forth 


By  Kdiiui  Francis  Tisdol.  Photo«;raphs  liy  the  author. 
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<:r<*at  adiniratioii  and  ]>iais(‘.  Surmounted  l)y  a  liandsoine  donio. 
ilankod  four  sculpt urcil  jiroups  rc])rcscntin};  conuncrcc,  airi'icul- 
turc,  mcchanisin,  and  industry,  this  Iniildin^  contained  one  of  tin* 
ni(»st  coni])lete,  interestin';,  and  instructive  exhibits  of  the  ex])osition. 


nUAZn.IAX  KXIlllUT  lU  II.DlN"';. 


('ovt-riiiK  an  ;irt‘a  of  4,',t21  ft“t‘t  and  Imilt  in  Louis  XVI  style,  it  was  one  of  the  handsoniest  of  the  exi«)silion« 


An  endless  procession  passed  u])  and  down  the  two  Inindsoine, 
curved  .stairways  leading;  to  the  main  entrance,  where  palms  and 
tro])ical  ])hmts  softened  the  da/./.lin^  whiteness  of  the  walls.  Throu<;h 
the  <rreen  "lass  of  the  dome  a  soft  li"ht  was  tlilfused,  and  the  tinkle 
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of  water  f(“ll  agreeably  upon  the  ear — tlie  J^lay  of  a  fountain  s])laslun<r 
into  a  basin  of  variejrated  ])iuk  and  black  marble — makin"  perfect 
harmony. 

The  20  Brazilian  States  sent  all  that  was  best  to  enlijilitiui  the 
mind  and  rejoice  the  eye.  In  the  larjje  main  hall,  between  jxraceful 
|)illars,  stood  liandsome  slioweases  containin*;  splendid  specimens 
of  precious  and  semi|)recious  stones,  marbles,  and  onyx.  Here  also 
tlie  wealth  of  the  forests  and  the  injienuity  of  the  workman  were, 
artistically  combined  in  the  majjnificent  display  of  highly  |)olished 
and  ex(iuisitely  inlaid  woods.  At  the  baek  of  the  hall  was  an  arti- 
(icial  jungle  where  was  represented  the  bird  life  of  this  country. 


A  rAXOUAMA  OK  THE  (TTY  OK  lUO  UK  JANEIRO  WAS  VERY  INTERESTING. 


In  two  great  rooms  to  th<(  right  and  left  were  dis])layed  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  industries,  forming  an  unusually  handsome  collection, 
whih'  the  walls  of  deep  yellow  formed  an  ('tleetive  background  for 
the  rich  skins  of  the  leopard,  jaguar,  and  other  animals  of  the  forests. 

In  the  aft(‘rnoon  an  .aroma  of  eotlee  [lervaded  the  place,  for  then 
one  could  enjoy  a  cu|)  of  this  delicious  beverage.  Of  the  1 7.()()(),000 
(M.'.Tl  Hull,  (i  10 . 1 
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bags  of  coil'ee  exporteil  annually  from  colVee-growing  countries, 
Brazil  furnishes  13,000,000.  A  realistic  reproiluction  of  a  cotVee 
estate  in  Sao  Paulo  was  most  interesting  and  instructive.  This 
work  h}’  Monsieur  Cai.o.met  d’Aage,  artist  for  the  Ministere  des 
t'olonies  Francaises,  and  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur 
IIaxdkot,  of  Paris,  represented  a  vast  coil’ee  field  at  sunrise,  real 
trees  forming  the  foreground.  Farther  on,  under  the  brilliant  light 
of  noonday,  the  coffee  pickers  were  seen  at  work.  There  was  also 
represented  a  camp  in  the  midst  of  a  rubber  plantation,  practically 
illustrating  the  process  of  collecting  the  sap  from  the  trees.  Of 
130,000,000  pounds  of  rubber  exported  from  various  countries, 
Brazil  produces  84,000,000. 

Before  leaving  the  building,  we  obtained  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  this  country  by  the  aid  of  a  cinematograph. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  CHILE  WAS  IN  I'OMI’EIIAN  STYLE  AND  WAS  MOST  ATTRACT¬ 
IVE  AND  ARTISTIC  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 


A  panorama  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  very  interesting.  This 
splendid  work  of  Monsieur  Louis  Demoulins,  artist  for  the  Ministere 
de  la  Marine,  was  most  realistic,  giving  a  view  of  the  city  and  bay 
from  the  Santa  Therese  hill. 

The  Brazil  building  at  night  was  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  and 
artistically  illuminated  of  the  exposition. 

CHILE. 

The  building  of  ('bile  was  in  Pom])eiian  style  and  was  most  attractive 
and  artistic  in  every  detail.  Devoted  entirely  to  showing  the  won¬ 
derful  results  obtained  in  IhOf)  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  this  exhibit  was  of  jieculiar  interest  to  agriculturists. 
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The  walls  of  the  dainty  patio  were  hung  with  a  line  collection  of 
])hotographs  which  showed  more  conclusively  than  words  the  great 
advantage  of  empkndng  this  magic  enricher  of  the  soil.  The  pictures 
were  comparative,  showing  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  grown 
with  and  without  the  help  of  nitrate  in  France,  Germany,  England, 
and  many  other  countries. 

Three  rooms  contained  splendid  specimens  of  the  wonderful  har¬ 
vests  obtained  by  the  judicious  use  of  this  fertilizer. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  one  enormous,  solid  block  of  nitrate  weigh¬ 
ing  6,400  pounds,  which  came  from  the  estate  of  “Santa  Elena,” 
Iquique. 

Found  principally  in  the  Provinces  of  Tarapaca  ami  Antofagasta, 
the  extracting  and  refining  of  the  salt  affords  employment  to  a  large 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces.  It  is  taken  to  Iquique, 
Pisagua,  Antofagasta,  and  Taltal,  where  it  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

In  the  main  building,  not  far  from  Guatemala  and  between  the 
exhibits  of  Greece  and  Luxembourg,  a  large  space  was  given  to  the 
proilucts  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Handsome  show  cases  con¬ 
tained  coffee  and  cocoa,  cigars,  tobacco,  and  wool,  while  a  variety 
of  woods  high!}’  polished  showed  the  wealth  of  the  forests.  A  life 
size  statue  of  ('olumbus  adorned  this  section. 


(UATEMALA. 

Guatemala  luul  a  small  but  most  interesting  exhibit  which  was 
in  the  great  main  building  opposite  that  of  the  I  nited  States. 

Goffee  and  cocoa  beans,  sugar,  corn,  and  a  great  variet}’  of  beau¬ 
tiful  woods  were  most  conspicuous.  An  immense  log  of  cedar  from 
Peten  occiqiicd  the  center  of  the  reserved  space.  This  gigantic  tree, 
one  side  of  which  had  been  highly  polished,  weigheil  6, .320  pounds. 

Very  interesting  was  a  collection  of  the  many  tropical  fruits  faith- 
fidly  reproduced  in  wax.  The  walls  were  gayly  hung  with  beautiful 
embroidered  “guipeles,”  or  Indian  shirts,  brilliantly  colored  silks 
ami  cloths,  matting,  and  basket  work.  At  one  side  was  a  handsome 
pliotograph  of  President  Estrada  (’abrera. 

Placed  to  attract  attention  was  an  interesting  and  instructive 
description  of  the  country,  with  maps,  showing  the  unusual  advantages 
offered  t(*  immigrants  to  whom  the  Government  gives  100  acres  of 
land  and  free  transportation  from  the  coast  to  any  given  spot. 

HAITI. 

The  pavilion  of  Haiti  was  extremely  jiicturesque.  The  building 
and  a  few  of  the  contents  were  given  by  the  (lovernment,  but  for  the 
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<;reater  ])ai  t  the  oxliihits  \v(mo  those  l)elon<j:in<;  to  commercial  liouses. 
la(jUors  and  rum,  collee  and  cocoa,  were  the  chiel'  articles  dis|)layed. 

As  in  tlie  huildinc;  of  lirazil,  delicious  colfee  was  served  dniinj^  the 
day. 

There  were  heautiful  si)ecimens  of  the  ex(|uisite  needlework  and 
laces  from  the  convents  and  schools.  A  handsome  stained-glass 
window,  designed  hv  P.vi  i.  IIazk.mans,  was  intended  for  the  cathedral 
at  Port-au-Prince. 


TIIK  1‘AVII.IOX  OF  HAITI  WAS  KXTKKMKI.A'  l*ICTi;i{KS(<rK. 


XK’AKACl'A. 


In  a  dainty  little  white  cottage  covered  with  a  latticework  of  ])ale 
blue — the  national  colors  --Nicaragua  had  a  small  hut  excellent 
exhibit.  The  natural  |)roducts  of  the  country  exhihited  were  coffee, 
sugar  cane,  and  cocoa  beans.  Handsome  show  cases  contained  an 
attractive  collection  of  l)eautifully  carved  “guacales,”  or  native 
drinking  cu])s,  made  from  the  cocoanut,  delicate  feather  work  and 
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stull’ed  birds  of  "orgeoiis  ])lunia"o,  snake  skins,  and  enrions  basket 
work. 

In  Xicaiajiua  is  the  jjreat  Menier  clioeolate  ])lantation,  of  wliicli 
there  was  a  handsome  ])hotoji:raj)li.  Tliis  estate  covers  an  area  of 
lS7,o00  acres,  and  its  goods  are  known  tliroiigliout  the  world.  There 
were  s])eciinens  of  its  clioeolate  and  cocoa. 


IN  A  DAINTY  WHITE  COTTAOE  COVERED  WITH  LATTICE  WORK  OF  PALE  IlLUE, 
NTCARACCA  HAD  A  SMALL  HI  T  E.NCELLENT  EXHIIUT. 

PEur. 

The  exhibit  of  I’eni  was  housed  in  a  curious  little  “maison  demont- 
ahle,”  or  folding  cottage.  Many  of  these  houses  are  useil  on  the 
jdantations,  and  with  their  jiorches  and  wide,  overhanging  roofs  are 
not  only  jiictiiresque  hut  snug  and  practical. 

There  was  the  usual  disjilay  of  the  ])rodiicts  of  the  country,  and 
adiled  to  this  was  a  hand.soine  collection  of  magnificent  jaguar  and 
])uma  skins. 

On  the  wall  hung  a  phupie  of  President  Legi’IA,  surmounted  by  the 
coat  of  arms  and  the  Hags  of  Peru. 
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IIUCH'AY. 

Located  on  the  handsome  terrace  overlookinj;  the  l)eaiitifid  French 
fjardens,  the  pavilion  of  I’ni^nay  was  one  of  the  successes  of  tlie 
exposition.  Attracted  hy  its  charmiii"  exterior  we  entered  to  find 
a  display  of  "reat  variety  and  richness. 

I'rujrnay  sent  not  only  the  products  of  her  soil  and  industries  as 
examjdes  of  her  j)ro"ress,  but  an  excellent  collection  of  j)aintings, 


THK  KXHIHIT  OF  PERU  WAS  HOUSED  IX  A  “  MMSOX  DEMOXTABKE,”  OR  FOLDING 

COTTAGE. 

which  demonstrated  the  advancement  of  art.  Ihiforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  prevented  this  country  from  exhihitin"  in  the  Beaux  Arts 
section  of  the  exposition,  hut  the  dozen  or  more  canvases  hy  the 
artists  Pedro  Blaxe.s-Viai.e,  C.  de  Saxtiago,  and  Guillermo 
Rodriguez  were  sullicient  to  show  us  the  artistic  merit  and  talent 
to  he  found  in  this  enterprising:  nation. 

There  were  illustrations  to  show  the  marine  work  which,  hy  the 
remarkable  control  of  the  tides  in  the  hay  of  Montevideo,  has  made 
it  the  second  important  harhor  of  all  South  America. 
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The  wealth  of  this  coiintiy  is  derived  iu  a  "reat  measure  from  its 
cattle  raisinji,  the  last  census  showin*;  3(),--0.000  heail.  The  making 
of  heef  extracts  and  concentrated  bouillons,  canned,  salted  and  frozen 
meats,  and  dressed  hides  are  only  a  part  of  this  wonderful  industry. 
The  principal  establishment  of  this  kind  is  the  Liehi"  Extract  of 
Beef  Company  (Limited),  founded  in  1865;  its  products  have  become 


LOCATED  ox  A  HANDSOME  TERRACE  OVERLOOKING  THE  HEAVTIFCL  FRENCH 
GARDENS, THE  1‘AVILION  OF  l  IUCrAA'  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  SCCCESSES  OF  THE 
EXI'OSITIOX. 

so  popular  throujihout  the  world  that  to-day  its  properties  of  Frey 
Ihuitos  and  Colon  cover  an  area  of  3, 750, 000  acres — one-tenth  of  the 
Republic — and  375,000  animals  are  killed  annually  to  supply  the 
demands  for  this  famous  extract.  Besides  bavin"  a  separate  jiavilion 
for  the  display  of  their  produce,  the  Liebi"  Company  had  a  large  and 
interesting  exhibit  in  the  rruguay  building. 


IIAUUOK  UK  I'OKT  AC  IMUNCi;,  HAITI. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  HAITI 


Illustrated  with  photop:raphs  taken  by  the  author. 


NEW  RAILKOAl)  SYSTEM. 


The  ruilroud  contracts  wliich  tlie  llaiticn  Conirrcss  recently 
ratified  provide  for  the  construction,  hy  an  American 
syndicate,  of  about  321  miles  of  42-incli  ftauiie  railroad, 
which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  for  the  development 
of  a  larjre  section  of  Haiti  heretofore  without  adetpiate  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  The  railroad  system  authorized  will  serve  more 
than  half  the  population  of  Haiti  and  will  draw  from  considerably 
over  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  country.  It  will  connect  four 
seaj)orts  with  the  interior,  as  well  as  place  the  whole  north  of  the 
country  in  communication  with  l\)rt  au  Prince,  the  capital. 

'Phe  main  line  of  the  railroad  system  will  be  from  Port  au  Prince, 
passing  along  the  coast  through  Arcahaie,  to  St.  Marc,  od  miles 
distant,  then  following  up  the  great  valley  of  the  Artibonite  Kiver  for 
about  llo  miles,  ])assing  Varette,  La  Chapelle.Mirebalais,  Las  (’oabas, 
and  Hinche,  and  from  there  running  northward,  ])assing  Pignon, 
Savannette,  Bahon,  and  (Irande  liiviere  to  (’ape  Haitien,  tlu'  prin¬ 
cipal  northern  seaport  of  Haiti,  205  miles  distant. 

There  will  be  two  branch  roads.  The  longer  branch  will  be  from 
the  seaport  of  (lonaives  eastward  to  Hinche,  SI  miles,  where  it  joins 
the  main  line,  having  ])assed  through  Ennery,  St.  Michel,  and  Mais- 
sade.  The  other  branch  will  be  northward  from  (lonaives,  ])assing 
(Iros  Morne,  to  Port  de  Paix,  a  northern  coast  cit}',  about  35  miles 
distant. 

The  contracts  ])rovide  that  the  railroad  shall  have  lirst-class 
modern  equipment,  which  will  be  ])urchased  in  the  United  States. 
'Phe  railroad  company  is  authorizetl  to  issue  for  every  mile  of  com¬ 
pleted  railroad  $32,0()t)  of  fifty-year  first  mortgage  bonds  bearing 
6  per  cent  interest,  payable  semiannually,  and  having  a  sinking  fund 
of  one-half  of  I  per  cent  semiannually,  all  of  which  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Haitien  (lovernment,  which  so  indorses  the  bonds. 

The  contracts  further  provide  that  the  fares  and  freight  rates  shall 
be  on  a  gold  basis  and  the  railroad  is  granted  the  right  to  use  for 
material  and  fuel  all  the  timber  on  the  public  lands  in  a  zone  about  a 
mile  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad. 

Haiti  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country.  For  many  reasons, 
chief  among  which  has  been  the  absolute  lack  of  adequate  transporta- 
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tion  facilities,  agriculture  has  not  received  in  recent  years  that  impetus 
which  it  deserves.  Under  existing  conditions  transportation  has 
been  by  pack  animals,  and  in  many  cases  the  products  have  been 
carried  long  distances  to  market  on  the  heads  of  the  peasants.  Koatls 
fre(piently  being  imj)racticable  and  the  distances  great,  the  amount 
of  ])roduce  which  could  be  marketed  by  any  one  person  was  limited. 

The  writer  has  traveled  on  horseback  over  ])ractically  the  entire 
section  through  which  the  railroad  will  pass  and  can  therefore  sj)eak 
from  personal  knowledge.  This  section  is,  for  the  most  part,  broad 
and  level  j)lat('aus  and  fertile  valleys,  the  dim  outline  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  showing  in  the  ilistance  on  two  sides.  The  only  mountainous 
portion  will  be  a  short  stretch  from  Hinche  to  (Irande  Jiiviere.  The 
soil  along  the  route  is  either  virgin  or  practically  so,  as  for  many  years 
it  has  had  no  more  than  surface  cultivation,  and  even  that  only  in 
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the  more  accessible  areas.  The  soil  is  well  suited  to  farming,  and 
being  well  watered,  it  is  particularly  adaj)ted  to  such  troi)ical  j^roducts 
as  bananas,  cocoa,  and  sugar  cane,  while  the  hillsides  adjacent  thereto 
are  excellent  land  for  colfee  and  rubber  culture. 

The  railroad  will  pass  through  large  stretches  of  plateaus  which 
to-day,  without  cultivation,  would  make  excellent  grazing  lands,  as 
they  are  covered  with  an  indigenous  grass,  sometimes  reaching  a 
height  of  more  than  .5  feet,  and  in  the  dry  season  standing  perfectly 
cured.  Yet  no  cattle  are  to  be  seen  grazing  there  because  of  the 
didiculty  which  would  be  encountered  in  getting  them  to  market. 

Other  than  the  agricultural  develo])ment  which  the  railroad  will 
assist,  it  will  also  give  an  ojiportunity  for  tin*  developmet  of  con¬ 
siderable  mineral  wealth  in  the  shaj)e  of  coj)per,  iron,  and  coal  (lig¬ 
nite),  which  occui's  in  large  (piantities  adjacent  to  the  railroad. 
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Some  of  the  deposits,  partieularh'  tlie  eopper  about  St.  ^lieliel  and 
(irande  Jiiviere  and  the  coal  near  Maissade,  liave  already'  been 
prospected  and  declared  satisfaetoiy,  but  could  not  be  worked,  as 
there  was  no  way  to  get  the  mined  product  to  the  coast  except  by 
j)aek  animals,  which  would  make  the  initial  cost  too  great  to  leave 
any  profit  in  mining. 

The  railroad  line  will  be  adjacent  to  large  cpiantities  of  logwood, 
cedar,  mahogany,  and  other  hard  woods  which  heretofore  it  has 
been  impossible  to  market,  while  great  forests  of  pine  wood  occur 
on  the  ridges  of  the  mountains  at  the  base  of  which  the  railroad  on 
many  occasions  will  pass. 


COl'XTKV  I’EOri.K  COMIN'C  TO  TOWN. 


A  few  days  ago,  in  accord  with  the  contracts,  work  actively  com¬ 
menced  on  the  railroad  out  of  (ionaives.  The  engineers  and  others 
who  arrived  were  the  recipients  of  quite  an  ovation  upon  their 
arrival,  ami  the  prospects  are  that  the  work  will  be  rusheil  to  com¬ 
pletion. 

In  connection  with  the  railroad  contracts  the  Ilaitum  (lovern- 
ment  also  granted  to  the  same  syndicate  of  Americans  a  jdantation 
concession,  which  has  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  the  culture 
and  exportation  of  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits.  Provisions 
are  also  made  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  cocoa,  rubber,  etc. 

The  syndicate  has  the  exclusive  right  to  lease  all  unoccupied 
public  land  along  the  aforementioned  railroad  up  to  12  miles  on  both 
sides  of  the  track.  The  exclusive  right  to  export  bananas  during 
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tiftoiMi  years  is  also  <;iven  to  the  syiuUcato  for  all  ports  to  the  north 
of  and  inehidin<;  Port  an  l^rinee.  The  export  duty  is  fixed  at  2 
emits  a  hnneh  and  ships  taking  bananas  as  cargo  are  exeinjited  from 
all  taxes  and  dues. 

lianana  enltnre  will  he  jiraetically  a  new  industry  in  Haiti.  Here¬ 
tofore  not  enough  for  local  consumption  liave  been  raised.  That 
they  can  he  raised,  and  successfully  so,  can  he  attested  by  a  visit  to  the 
section  around  Arcahaie,  which  makes  a  business  of  sinipl^ing 
bananas  to  many  sections  of  the  Kejmhlic  where  they  would  grow 
just  as  well  if  any  attemjit  were  made  to  jiroperly  cultivate  them. 

With  the  vast  area  of  land  suitable  to  banana  culture,  which  is 
available  in  the  section  tributary  to  the  railroad,  Haiti  gives  promise 
of  being  in  the  near  future  a  great  shipper  of  bananas. 


WEIOIIINO  IlYEWOOD  AT  flOXAIVES. 


NEW  WIIAHF  AT  POHT  Al'  PIUXCE. 

The  large  modern  reinforced  concrete  wharf  at  Port  an  Prince, 
accepted  by  the  Haitian  Government  and  now  in  operation,  not  only 
marks  a  long  steji  in  advance  of  the  old  system  of  communication 
with  ocean-going  vessels  at  that  ])ort,  hut  is  an  engineering  feat  of 
sulficient  importance  to  warrant  description.  Heretofore  it  was 
necessary  to  take  treacherous  open  small  boats  to  go  to  and  from 
vessels,  and  cargo  was  placed  in  lighters  that  were  often  leaky  and 
causing  much  damage  and  claims.  Xow  vessels  drawing  up  to  2.5 
feet  can  go  alongside  of  the  wharf  with  perfect  safet}’.  Passengers 
can  walk  to  and  from  the  ships,  while  all  cargo  is  taken  thereto  and 
from  and  loaded  on  cars  which  run  from  the  custom-house  on  the 
mainland  to  the  warehouse  at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  2,52()  feet  dis- 
f  tant  in  the  hav. 
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The  wharf  was  built  b}’  a  New  York  company  for  an  American 
syndicate  which  has  recently  made  investments  in  Haiti.  The  cost 
was  about  S325,000. 

The  wharf  is  built  umler  a  concession  from  the  Haitien  Government, 
which  "rants  to  the  syndicate  the  wharfage  dues  on  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels,  whether  they  come  alongside  the  wharf  or  not,  plus  SI 
])er  ton  on  all  merchandise  landed  and  SI  ])er  ton  on  all  merchandise 
shipped,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  after  which  time  the  wharf  will 
be  the  property  of  the  Government. 

The  wharf  has  an  80-foot  fill  at  the  land  end,  then  a  section  24  feet 
wide  and  825  feet  long;  a  section  24  feet  wide  at  one  end  anti  50  feet 
at  the  other,  with  a  length  of  146  feet;  a  section  50  feet  witle  and  515 
feet  long;  a  section  50  feet  wide  at  one  entl  and  60  feet  at  the  other, 
with  a  length  of  60  feet,  anti  a  60-fot)t  witle  section  700  feet  long,  on 
which  is  a  warehouse  600  feet  long  anti  having  27  feet  t)f  water  anti 
over  along  its  sitle.  The  warehouse  is  ctinstructetl  t)f  steel  with  cttrru- 
gatetl  steel  sitles  anti  rtiofing. 

Extentling  the  whole  length  t)f  the  wharf  is  a  passageway  anti  rail- 
roatl  track,  anti  ftir  a  part  t)f  the  way  in  the  sections  near  the  ware¬ 
house  there  is  an  atlditional  track. 

The  piles  are  known  as  the  Ripley  patent  reinforcetl  concrete  piles. 
They  have  for  a  base  Ittng  pine  timbers,  arountl  which,  between  a 
wire  mesh,  is  woiintl  concrete  of  1 :  2^:  5  mixture,  and  this  reinforcetl 
by  longitutlinal  steel  rotls  upon  which  a  final  coating  of  1:2  cement 
mortar  is  spreatl  for  finishing.  The  piles  have  an  uncovered  wootl 
pt)int  4  tt)  5  feet  king  with  an  uncttveretl  tlriving  butt  t)f  the  same 
length.  They  have  a  penetration  t»f  frtun  15  to  30  feet.  The  greatest 
length  t)f  pile  used  was  57  feet.  They  were  tlriven  at  lO-foot  centers, 
the  number  t)f  rows  varying  with  the  witlth  of  the  wharf.  There  were 
usetl  1,081  piles,  with  a  total  length  of  41,851  feet  of  concrete  piling. 

C'ommencing  from  the  portion  above  water  of  the  cement  of  the 
pile  there  was  constructed  an  8-f()()t  high  surface  roadway  of  reinforcetl 
concrete  above  the  girders.  The  roatlway  is  supported  on  arches 
extending  from  pile  to  |)ile.  There  was  used  in  the  reinforcing 
67,540  linear  feet  of  twisted  inch-and-a-(piarter  steel  bars  and  150,000 
feet  of  |-inch  bars,  while  in  the  concrete  work  above  water  -that  is, 
(he  arching  and  platform  of  the  wharf  and  warehouse  fouiulation — 
8,715  barrels  of  cement  were  used. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  wharf  for  a  considerable  distance  has  12-inch 
creosoted  pine  spring  piles,  to  which  are  bolted  8-inch  by  12-inch 
dressed  clear  pine  timbers  for  fenders. 

With  the  inauguration  of  (his  wharf  Haiti  has  a  right  to  be  pleased, 
as  it  will  have  the  finest  wharf  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  largest  in 
the  world  where  this  system  of  concrete  )>iling  has  been  used. 
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I  MADE  tlie  .‘JOO  miles  jouniev  up  to  David,  tlie  ea])ilal  of  the 
Province  of  Cliiri<jui.  in  a  coastiii*;  steamer  of  tlie  house-boat 
tyjie,  with  ojieu  lower  deck  and  <^alvani/.ed-iron  roof  over  all 
20  feet  out  of  water  and  only  (i  feet  draft  with  full  load. 

David  was  founded  somewhat  moie  than  a  century  afjo  by  the  limt 
of  the  Panaman  On.vi.iu.v.s,  who  created  a  jirincely  estate  from  a 
I'oyal  ffrant  of  land.  Manbote,  situated  about  S  miles  from  the  town, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  his  <;reat-<;randsons,  whose  father  was  lately 
President  of  the  Kejmhlic.  Jiefore  the  revolutionary  days  many 
C’hiricano  landowners  maintained  a  lordly  state  in  ])eace  and 
])rosj)erity. 

David  is  an  attractive  jilace,  clean  and  orderly  as  a  Dutch  huro  and 
jifcturesiiue  as  a  Tyrolean  hamlet.  Alonjf  the  broad,  drab  lengths  of 
the  streets  aie  lined  modest  dwellin<rs  with  whitewashed  walls,  red- 
tiled  roofs,  and  blue  and  oreen  doors  and  window  shutters.  The  most 
jiretentious  residences  aie  no  more  than  two-storied  frame  structures, 
with  H)  rooms  at  most  and  a  patio  in  the  rear.  Of  the  o,()()()  inhabi¬ 
tants  ])erhaj)s  .10  are  “well  to  do,”  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the 
jihrase.  'I'he  remaindei'  are  su])erlatively  jioor,  measuri'd  by  the 
standard  of  dollais  and  cents,  hut  jiassino  rich  in  fact  by  reason  of 
havini;  everythin^  that  they  n(*ed  and  jirohahly  all  they  desire. 
Eveiyoni'  seems  to  securi*  an  easy  lividihood,  hut  ]»recisely  how  is 
dillicult  to  determin<‘.  A  hard  worki'r  is  not  to  he  seen,  hut  neither  is 
a  h(‘<£f;ar  nor  a  variant,  and  the  municipality  does  not  hoast  any  such 
institution  as  an  almshouse.  1  loweviu,  the  inattiM'  is  divi'sti'd  of 
much  of  its  mysti'i  v  when  one  considius  that  land  as  jirolilic  as  any  in 
the  world  is  to  la*  had  for  the  takinj;,  and  a  man’s  out  (it  of  clothinff 
consists  of  three  jiieces  straw  hat,  shirt,  and  cotton  trousi'is  while 
a  woman  {^ets  aloiif'  very  well  with  one  Garment,  and  children  are  not 
encumla‘r(‘d  to  that  (‘.\tent. 

Althouj'h  the  dry  season  was  w(“ll-ni,<;h  sja'iit,  everythin^  looked 
fresh  ami  oreen  tin*  mornin*;  that  I  oall(»])ed  out  ujion  tla^  llano  on  my 
way  to  Divala.  My  moso,  a  lon^,  lean  fidlow  with  a  melancholy 
visage,  followed  at  a  ])ac(^  which  he  never  varied,  hut  which  later 
(;.\perienc(^  taught  nui  could  always  lx*  d(*])end<*d  on  to  hrino  him  u]) 
with  me  at  the  end  of  a  ride.  Man  never  ])osse.ssed  a  less  a|)|)idpriate 
name  than  his.  Pantaleon  “jianther  lion”  was  possibly  bestowed 
upon  him  in  a  spirit  of  irony.  Ilewas  jirofoumlly self-jio.ssessed  and 
hail  the  comnumdahh*  characteristic  of  conlinino  his  attimtion  to  his 
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(»\vii  business  and  just  so  much  of  Jiis  employer’s  as  ])r()perly  concerned 
him. 

Before  us  stretclied  one  of  the  llanos,  which  lie,  like  <ira.ssy  islands 
in  a  forest  sea,  at  intervals  all  alonj'  the  Pacific  slo))e  of  the  Cordillera. 
For  ()  miles  onward  and  2  on  either  side  of  us  the  j^round  e.xtended  in 
a  swee])  as  level  as  a  billiard  table  and  as  f'reen.  With  its  thick  cov- 
erin<i  of  Jen jebrillo,  the  tiact  looked  strikin<;ly  like  a  bit  of  the  blue- 
grass  count rv  of  Kentucky.  Here  and  there  a  wild  lig  or  a  ceibo 
threw  its  heavy-leafed  branches  wide,  alfording  grateful  shelter  for 
man  and  beast.  On  every  side  the  close  ranks  of  the  forest  trees 
hemmed  the  llano  in,  and  away  beyond  in  our  front  rose  the  jagged 
teeth  of  the  sierra,  with  the  smoking  cone  of  El  Volcan  ])rojecting 
beyoinl  the  ruck.  And  over  all  an  unbroken  sky  of  lim])id  blue,  out 
of  which  blazed  a  tro])ic  sun,  but  so  tem))ered  by  the  ever-present 
ocean  breeze  that  riding  at  noonday  is  not  un])leasant. 

.V  well-worn  cart  track  indicates  the  sliortest  route  to  the  point 
where  the  road  entei’s  the  forest.  We  keej)  it  in  sight  for  the  sake  of 
])reserving  our  bearing,  otherwise  one  might  ride  unrest rainedh'  on 
tlie  darkest  night  over  this  flat  e.\])anse,  unbroken  by  gullies  and 
devoid  of  burrows.  In  fact,  I  have  crossed  it  at  a  hand  galloj)  in  a 
down]K)ur  of  rain,  when  my  hoi'se’s  ears  were  not  distinguishable  and 
the  blurred  lights  of  David  made  a  lurid  beacon  patch  in  thedistance 

The.se  llanos  are  the  “commons”  of  the  ])eo])le — the  poor  man’s 
grazing  ground.  We  |)ass  small  herds  of  from  10  tt)  20  head,  nibbling 
tin*  herbage,  which  is  ample  for  sustenance  but  not  sullieiently  rich 
and  jdentifni  to  condition  them  for  market.  Si*  the  small  owner  sells 
his  steers  to  one  or  anothi'r  of  the  ranches  that  maintain  potirroa,  or 
made  fattening  grounds.  A  lean  steer  fetches  from  .SI 5  to  SIS,  and 
afti'r  reveling  for  six  or  eight  months  among  the  guinea  gra.ss  and 
sdvoiia  and  jujuai  of  the  pofrero  it  will  bidng  S30  or  S3.^  in  David. 
Sinci'  till'  cost  to  till'  cat  til'  raiser  of  transforming  a  lean  steer  into  a 
fat  one  is  le.ss  than  Si,  the  ))rofit  in  the  busine.ss  is  ])atent. 

Scattered  over  the  range  are  a  few  mares,  with  foals  at  their  heels. 
In  this  country  they  ride  and  work  only  the  male  horses,  leaving  the 
females  constantly  at  grass.  'Phis  is  obviously  a  bad  system,  for  it 
retards  hereditary  t ransmi.ssion  and  results  in  the  develo]*ment  of 
serviceable  ipialities  on  one  side  only.  The  animals  are  undersized 
and  the  breed  ]>oor.  the  best  strain  being  derived  from  Peruvian  stal¬ 
lions.  Despite  his  unpromising  aj>pearance,  however,  the  Panamanian 
pony  is  apt  to  surpri.sc  you  with  a  wonderful  di.s])lay  of  stamina.  1 
have  been  carried  fifty-odd  miles  by  one  in  twelve  hours  and  found 
him  lit  for  a  good  day’s  journey  the  next  morning.  They  are  easy¬ 
going  beasts,  with  a  single-foot  gait,  and  if  one  will  be  content  to  ride 
them  in  the  manner  to  which  they  are  aecustoined,  quite  as  service- 
id>le  as  the  average  mount  to  be  picked  up  in  (Vntral  or  South 
(Mfill  Mall.  (I- 10  - 
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America.  It  is  dustinctly  advisable,  lu)\vever,  to  get  rid  of  the  greasy 
liair  bridle  of  the  country,  even  though  no  better  substitute  than  a 
|)iece  of  clean  rope  is  available,  l^ailure  to  take  this  jirecaution  once 
cost  me  a  sore  hand  of  which  I  was  not  cured  for  weeks. 

Now  and  again  a  traveler  jogs  by,  with  a  muttered  “Buenos 
(lias” — a  salutation  that  is  never  omitted  by  man,  woman,  or  child. 
The  rider  wears  a  conical  straw  hat,  a  cotton  shirt,  flapping  free  in 
the  wind,  and  a  pair  of  blue  jeans.  Bare  feet  are  stuck  in  the  wooden 
stirrujis.  He  and  his  steed  are  festooned  with  bags,  baskets,  and 
packages,  the  tout  ensemble  suggesting  an  itinerant  Christmas  tree. 
Stuck  under  the  saddle  tlaj),  or  elsewhere  beyond  ready  reach,  is  a 
rifle  or  shotgun,  of  ancient  make,  probably  un.serviceable,  and  almost 
certainly  unloaded.  Everyone  goes  armed  upon  the  road.  The 
custom  is  a  survival  of  the  not-distant  period  when  bandits  infested 
the  jirovinces,  but  to-day  the  traveler  is  as  safe  as  he  would  be  on 
Broadway  in  broad  daylight. 

Occasional  reminders  of  less  jieaceful  times  are  seen  in  a  small 
wooden  cross  set  in  the  ground  and  surrounded  by  a  rude  rail  fence, 
indicating  the  spot  where  some  unfortunate  met  a  violent  death  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  Pantaleon  rode  alongside  as  I  approached 
one  of  these  unconsecrated  burying  jilaces  that  contained  two  crosses. 
With  emotionless  jirecision  he  told  the  grizzly  tale  of  two  com  padres 
who  had  fallen  out  and  here  had  fought  to  the  death  with  their 
knives. 

Com  padres  are  bosom  comjianions,  bound  by  a  bond  clo.ser  than 
that  of  brotherhood.  Only  a  woman  can  break  that  tie,  and  when 
compadre  turns  against  compadre  hell  knows  no  greater  bitterne.ss. 
'Phese  two  hacked  each  other  until  they  fell,  gasjiing  and  bleeding, 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  still  jabbing  with  waning  strength.  They 
were  found  dead,  locked  in  each  other’s  arms.  Perhajis  at  the  very 
last  the  spirit  of  compadreshij)  returned  to  soothe  their  passing. 

1  put  this  reflection  to  Pantaleon,  but  he  declared  it  more  likely 
that  they  died  cursing  each  other  and  thinking  of  the  girl.  My  own 
conclusion  jileased  me  better,  but  I  felt  bound  to  defer  to  my  nioso's 
superior  knowledge*  of  the  characteristics  of  his  countrymen. 

Presently  the  road  entered  the  monte,  and  we  rode  between  wooiled 
walls  reenforced  by  heavy  undergrowth.  At  long  intervals  we  passed 
small  cl(*arings  where  the  settler  had  cut  over  the  ground,  burned  the 
debris  where  it  fell,  and  scattered  bis  seed  with  a  careless,  confident 
hand.  The  machete  is  the  universal  agricultural  implement.  A  plow 
has  never  been  seen  in  the  country.  Cultivation  is  neglected  as  an 
unnecessary  trouble.  Withal,  harvests  are  bounteous  and  recur  with 
the  infallible  regularity  of  the  solar  system.  I  saw  fields  of  sugar 
cane  that  had  yiehled  rich  crops  for  fifteen  unbroken  seasons,  and  a 
|)iece  of  land  which  has  stood  in  corn  continuously  for  half  a  century. 
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All  over  tlic  Pacific  slope  of  (’hiriciui  is  a  topsoil,  from  (»  to  20  feet 
thick.  f<»rmc(l  hy  the  volcanic  detritus  washed  down  durinj;  countless 
afxes  from  the  mountain  sides.  It  is  rich  as  any  in  the  world,  hut  not 
one-luuulred-thousandth  part  of  it  has  Ix'en  turned  to  the  account  of 
man.  Outsiile  of  David,  the  population  is  less  than  4  to  the  scpiare 
mil(‘.  Apart  from  a  score  of  catth*  raisers  and  colfec'  <>:rowers,  no  man 
ju’oduces  more*  than  (uioujih  to  meet  his  needs,  whilst  markets  at  their 
V(‘ry  doors  are  cryinj;  aloud  for  the  potential  products  of  the  jirovince. 
Panama  is  payinfj;  hijih  prices  for  damaican  fruit  and  Cuban  sujijar 
and  American  tobacco,  whilst  these  and  many  other  imported  com¬ 
modities  can  h(‘  <irown  within  her  borders. 

d'he  pathetic  mystery  of  it  is  that  tens  of  thousands  are  slaviii"  in 
city  sweatshops  and  factories,  or  jiainfully  wrinjiinj'  a  livinj;  from  a 
reluctant  soil,  wlum  land  unlimited  lies  waitin';  to  richly  reward  any 
man  who  will  cast  a  handful  of  seed  upon  it. 

Ten  miles  out  from  David  we  came  to  Alanje,  a  puehlo  of  only  a  few 
hundnal  inhabitants,  hut  a  place  of  consideration  in  this  sparseh' 
.settled  country.  There  are  no  hotels  in  the  interior,  nor  is  there  need 
for  tlumi  when*  (‘V(‘rv  iloor  is  open  to  the  wayfarer.  The  first  "lance 
around  the  plaza  of  Alanje  will  decide  the  discriminatiii"  stranger  to 
head  for  the  comfortable-looking  frame  house  on  the  south  side,  with 
its  inviting  veranda.  Should  he  not  immediately  take  that  direction, 
the  little  cuva,  in  his  long  black  robe,  is  likely  to  come  to  the  door  and 
shout  a  welcome. 

The  midday  breakfast  at  the  cuml  was  an  excellent  meal, reenforced 
by  good  wine  and  sujierb  coffee.  The  pleasures  of  tlu*  occasion  were 
height(*ned  by  the  entertaining  remarks  of  my  lively  host,  lie  was 
very  young  and  very  o|)timistic,  (piiti*  content  with  his  lot  and  projierly 
impr('s.sed  with  the  imjxirtance  of  his  work.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
his  life  must  b<*  a  lonely  and  monotonous  om*,  but  he  did  not  share  my 
view  of  it.  He  was  the*  only  man  of  any  ('ducat ion  in  the  village,  but 
two  highways  and  several  byways  converge  at  Alanje*,  and  every  few 
days  h<*  nught  look  for  a  passing  visit  from  some  int(*llig(*nt  traveler. 
His  duties  occu])ied  thr(*(*  or  four  hours  of  tlu*  day  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  fill(*d  in  with  study,  for  his  ambition  pointed  to  advancement 
in  his  calling,  whilst  his  environnu'iit  had  awak(*n(*d  an  inher(*nt  taste 
for  natural  history. 

We  left  the  table*  to  walk  ove*r  to  the*  church,  with  its  curious 
detached  tower.  1  a.ske*d  for  the*  re'cords.  With  righte'ous  indignation 
blazing  in  his  e*ye*s,  the  little*  cam  laid  be'fore  me*  a  pile*  of  leather- 
covere'd  manuscripts,  molde'd,  worm-e*at(*n,  and  torn.  Not  a  page*, 
was  intact,  hardly  two  conse'cutive*  line's  iegible*. 

“Such  iK'gh'ct  is  crime*,”  said  my  host,  fervently.  “I  tu'eel  hardly 
say  that  the*  damage*  was  be*yond  arre'st  wh(*n  these*  came  into  my 
hands,”  he*  adde'd. 


1.  Uuriu'it  over  ImmcIi  IiukI.  cli'iinMl  only  willi  iiiachcti's.  roa<l.v  for  i>lanlint:  in  coi'oannis.  on  ]ml)lic 
lands  of  I'anania.  I'liis  land  is  rich  in  imlvcri/.cii  shell,  saiid.  and  dark  brown  loam,  and  is  idcai 
for  cocoanni  raisint;.  2.  llor.se  TOrral  on  a  smali  si'elion  of  pnlilie  lami  in  I’anania.  The  new  land 
law  provides  for  the  takint;  up  of  Sn  acres  of  iirass  land  for  each  indivi<lnal  holder  for  such  i>ur- 
|K)ses.  Tills  is  on  the  ed(;e  of  the  wiKxllands.  where  it  ailjoins  the  oixm  ran);e.  3,  Kivor  liottoni 
fjrass  lands  on  pnhiic  lands  of  I’anama.  The  rich,  wide  hlaile  (trass  of  them'  hottoin  lands  will 
siiiiport  one  head  of  cattle  to  the  acre  dnrinp’  the  dryesi  seivsens  of  the  year.  4.  View  in  the 
Itoiinele  Valley.  Collee  planters’ houses  in  the  foreground.  These  public  lands  are  the  richest 
colli'o  lands  in'tlie  whole  Kepuhlic. 
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1  fully  apprcciiitod  his  feelings.  Indeed,  1  dare  say  that  iny  own 
regret  was  the  keener.  Alanje  is  older  than  David.  In  fact,  its 
history  merges  with  the  times  of  the,  Conquist adores  and  there  is  no 
knowing  what  wondrous  tales  may  he  hidden  in  those  sadh*  mutilated 
documents. 

“Our  church  has  a  legend,”  remarked  the  cura,  leading  me  to  a 
large  alcove  on  the  left  of  the  chancel.  Drawing  aside  a  curtain,  he 
revealed  a  life-.sized  painting  of  the  Christ  in  his  final  agony.  It  was 
evidently  the  work  of  an  artist,  but  did  not  betray  extraordinary 
ability. 

“I  tlon’t  know  when  this  came  here,  but  it  was  certainly  before  the 
present  generation,”  the  cura  explained,  with  a  slight  show  of  embar¬ 
rassment.  “The  story  goes  that  one  evening  a  stranger  came  to  the 
village  and,  declining  shelter  elsewhere,  heggeil  to  be  locked  alone  in 
the  church  over  night,  llis  request  was  granted.  When  the  curious 
villagers  came  early  in  the  morning  to  look  for  him  he  had  gone,  and 
the  picture,  with  the  paint  fresh  and  wet,  hung  where  you  see  it.” 

I  looked  at  the  little  cura  questioningly. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  with  a  shamefaced  smile  and  a  shrug 
of  the  .shoulders.  “At  any  rate,  my  people  believe  the  story  firmly, 
and  it  does  them  no  harm.” 

On  the  road  between  Alanje  and  Divala  we  crossed  several  streams. 
A  better  watered  country  than  this  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
Along  the  400  miles  of  Panama’s  Pacific  littoral  no  fewer  than  300 
rivers  run  into  the  ocean.  At  this  late  stage  of  the  dry  season  many 
of  them  barely  cover  their  rocky  bottoms  with  a  foot  or  two  of  water, 
hut  the  first  month  of  the  rains  will  fill  their  amj)le  channels  and  send 
them  rolling  down  to  the  sea  in  a  rol)ust  volume.  The  broadest  are 
bridged.  In  other  cases  one  has  t(t  negotiate  two  steep  banks  in  order 
to  effect  the  passage.  This  is  easy  enough  for  saddle  horses,  but  the 
manner  in  which  heavily  laden  l)idlock  carts  are  got  across  is  simply 
marvelous. 

Alligators  are  numerous  in  these  streams,  hut  they  very  .seldom 
harm  human  beings,  and  the  natives  bathe  without  fear  or  ])recau- 
tion. 

The  owner  of  the  ranch  toward  which  we  were  journeying  once 
had  a  humorous  adventure,  which  involved  unpleasantly  close  con¬ 
tact  with  one  of  the  reptiles.  He  was  cro.ssing  a  stream,  homeward 
bound,  on  a  dark  night,  when  his  hors('  suddenly  reared  and  threw 
him.  lie  came  down  upon  something  that  s(‘t  up  a  prodigious  splash¬ 
ing  and  lashing,  and  scuttled  away  froju  umh'r  him.  The  man  got 
to  his  feet  in  the  shallow  wat(*r  and  lloundenMl  to  tin*  bank  with  all 
possible  haste.  His  horse  had  gone  tearing  off  into  tin*  night  in 
l)lind  t(‘rror,  and  he  was  shaking  in  a  nervous  chill,  but  no  doubt  the 
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allipitor,  so  rudely  disturbed  in  its  slumber,  was  tbe  most  frightened 
of  the  three. 

About  2  miles  on  the  hither  side  of  Wilson’s  property  we  came  uj)on 
a  beautifid  grove  of  breadfruit  trees,  and  I  learned  later  that  they 
had  been  planted  by  a  (lerman  who  had  come  out  to  that  part  of  the 
country  twenty  years  or  more  before  with  the  intention  of  raising 
pigs  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  plantation,  which  was  designed  to 
supply  food,  was  a  pronounced  success  from  the  point  of  view  of 
arboriculture,  but  the  porcine  part  of  the  venture  proved  a  failure 
for  some  rea.son  that  1  was  unable  to  ascertain.  Swine  raising  shoidd 
be  a  profitable  industry  in  Chiriqui. 

Before  coming  within  sight  of  the  village  the  road  brought  us 
alongside  of  a  line  of  four-ply  barbed-wire  fence,  foresightedly  strung 
on  live  posts,  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  one  of  the  best-kept 
ranches  in  the  j)rovince.  An  unusual  degree  of  orderliness  and  care 
was  evidenced  in  the  absence  of  weeds  and  undergrowth  and  in  tin* 
signs  of  annual  cleaning  and  planting. 

Divala  is  a  little  settlement  of  50  to  60  huts  and,  perhaps.  .'hHt 
inhabitants,  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  ranch  ainl  insure 
it  a  constant  supply  of  labor.  The  people  cultivate  little  ])atches. 
from  which  they  deriv'e  almost  all  the  foodstulf  they  need.  A  few 
weeks’  work  in  the  year  at  60  cents  a  day  will  j)roduce  enough  money 
for  clothing  and  a  moderate  indulgence  in  the  lu.xuries  that  are  to  be 
had  at  the  village  trading  store.  Some  of  the  men  make  trips  into 
the  back  country  in  search  of  rubber  and  orchids.  Others  hunt  for 
the  ancient  Indian  graves  in  which  pottery  and  gold  ornaments  are 
found.  Iluacals,  or  burial  places,  once  abounded  in  this  district, 
but  probably  few  remain  undiscovered  at  this  day. 

Divala  is  15  miles  from  anywhere,  and  the  most  unlikelv  place  to 
look  for  an  American  family  in  a  bungalow  that  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  transplanted  from  a  New  Jersey  sid)urb.  Mrs.  Wilson 
has  livetl  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  earth  for  five  years, 
and  has  had  the  companionship  of  her  infant  during  the  past  eighteen 
months.  ’Phere  is  not  a  woman  of  her  own  race  within  40  miles. 
'Phis  is  isolation,  indeed,  and  I  susjiected  that  she  must  lind  it  irk- 
.some,  though  she  would  not  admit  as  much. 

Twelve  years  ago  Lesi.ie  Wilson  came  out  from  California  and 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Divala  with  half  a  dozen  Americans 
and  Britishers.  They  started  coffee  planting,  and  only  learned  after 
three  or  four  years  of  wasted  time  and  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  cajiital  that  their  location  was  not  at  a  sullicient  altitude  to 
.secure  the  best  results.  'Phe  others  abandoned  their  Jincas  and 
moved  to  Boipiete,  high  up  on  the  flank  of  K1  Volcan,  where  they 
have  pros|)er(Ml  and  established  an  important  industry.  Wii-.son 
determined  to  stay  where  he  was  and  take  up  cattle  raising. 
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He  had  hut  !?2()()  and  a  lew  tools  with  which  to  start,  ddie  best 
land  was  to  he  had  for  nothin<r,  hut  it  required  to  be  cleared,  ])lanted, 
and  stocked.  Both  labor  and  cattle  W(‘re  much  cheaper  at  that 
time  than  now.  Xi'vertheless,  .S2()0  would  not  purchase  much  of 
either. 

As  luck  would  have  it.  a  revolution  broke  out  shortly  after  Wii-sox 
entered  u|)on  his  venture,  llis  American  citizenship  insured  exemp¬ 
tion  from  interferenc(>  to  himself  and  his  employees.  This  fact  led  a 
nundxM'  of  natives  to  offer  their  servic(‘s  to  Wilson  in  consideration 
of  his  proti'ction.  Thus  the  settlement  of  Divala  was  formed  and  a 
lar<;e  proportion  of  the  ranch  turned  into  poircro  without  a  penny  of 
outlay.  The  disturbed  condition  of  tin*  country  reduced  the  ])rices 
of  all  pro|)erty,  and  Wii-sox  was  able  to  buy  the  nuckuis  of  his  stock 
at  verv  low  lij^ures. 

The  owiH'i’  of  Divala  has  worked  hard  and  intellij^ently  foi'  ten 
years  on  the  iinjirovennuit  of  his  property.  To-day  lie  has  .5,000 
acres  of  as  tine  land  as  any  in  Chiriqui,  well  stocked  and  furnished 
with  all  th(>  necessary  buildinjxs.  'I'he  rancli  is  easily  worth  .S.50,000. 
Xot  a  bad  residt  of  an  enterpi  ise  started  twelve  years  aj^o  with  S200 
capital. 
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ANCIENT  TEMPLES 
AND  CITIES  OF  THE 
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•I-  ^  Mhi^  W  ?  ?  f  It  It  ti 


PACHACAMAI'. 


CKNTUJilES  heforo  the  biMU'volont  if  autocratic  sway  of  the 
Incas,  in  the  Jays  of  j)  re  historic  Peru,  Paciiacamac,  “crea¬ 
tor  <;o(l  of  the  world,”  “he  who  animates  the  universe,” 
“world  adjuster,”  was  worshipped  hy  primitive  Indians- 
And  desjnte  the  ma<inilicent  temple  of  Tiahuanco,  that  marvelous 
and  eni<j:matic  structure  near  Titicaca,  13,000  feet  above  sea  level. 


TKMCLK  OF  THE  SI  N  KHOM  A  DISTANCE. 


and  the  sjilendors  of  Qohikaxciia’s  jjolden  courts  at  t'uzco,  the 
Pacliacamac  temple  by  the  sea  was  regarded  as  more  awe  inspirinji; 
than  either  of  the  others.  To  its  oracles  all  piljirims  Hocked.  But 
durin<;  the  period  immediately  before  the  Spanish  compiest  these 
three  rivaled  one  another  in  richness  and  sanctity. 

Little  is  left  of  tlie  old  <xlories  to-day.  Walls  rise,  still  showing 
hits  of  mural  jiainting,  jireserved  in  the  hot  and  dry  desert  air;  indica¬ 
tions  of  terraces  remain,  of  courts  and  avenues,  a  labyrinth  of  city 


Oy  Mabel  l.ooini.s  Todd.  Photographs  by  the  author. 
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streets;  and  thousands  of  skulls  whiten  the  surroundinji  sands,  j^rew- 
some  reminders  of  the  multitude  who  formerly  lived  and  worshipped 
at  these  ruined  shrines. 

Peru  has  few  inereK*  tourist  visitors,  and  of  these  fewer  still  see 
Pachacamae.  the  trip  from  Lima  beinj;  eonsidere<l  long  and  hard. 
But  for  one  accustomed  to  the  .saddle  (and  little  of  South  America 
can  be  otherwise  seen),  Pachacamae  is  comfortably  accessible. 

Tbe  simplest  route  is  by  the  excellent  electric  cars  to  the  pretty 
suburb  (’horillos,  beyond  Miratlores,  where  horses  shoidd  have  been 
ordered  in  advance  to  await  the  traveler. 

Over  roadside  walls  of  mud  or  adobe  brick  wild  nasturtiums  clam¬ 
ber  in  a  riot  of  color;  bare,  high  hills  rise  at  one  side;  the  battlelield 
of  San  Juan,  famous  in  the  (’hilean  war,  and  here  and  there  popidous 
haciendas,  are  passed  before  the  open  country  is  reached.  A  mile 
or  two  of  jungle-like  swamj)  follows,  rich  in  interest  for  lovers  of 
birds  and  growing  things.  But  beyond  this  fertile  tangle  one  may 
canter  along  the  hard  sand  beach  for  nearly  all  the  remaining  mites. 
Sea  birds  in  such  myriads  that  the  sun  is  actually  darkened  as  they 
fly  up  at  our  approach,  seven  or  eight  lines  of  superb  Pacific  rollers 
breaking  in  thunderous  surf,  a  rampart  of  high,  sand  mountains  just 
back  of  the  beach — and  in  two  or  three  hours  appear  the  familiar 
walls  and  dun-colored  remains  of  Inca  occupation. 

For  Pachacamae  has  been  the  scene  of  several  superimposed 
civilizations,  whereby  its  study  is  rendered  more  confusing  than  that 
of  other  ancient  shrines.  The  many  graves  and  their  contents  were 
seemingly  at  variance — chronologically  inconsistent — with  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery  and  implements  found  near  by.  But  it  is  certain 
that  pre-Inca  Indians  had  here  their  chief  temple,  and  that  when 
these  all-conquering  nobles  with  their  hordes  of  willing  workers 
arrived  triumphantly  upon  the  scene,  so  far  from  trying  to  wipe  out 
the  old  faith  they  treated  it  with  much  resj)ect,  perhaps  from  pruden¬ 
tial  motives,  building  their  great  temj)le  to  the  sun  on  the  hill  above, 
but  still  permitting,  even  encouraging,  continued  worship  of  the 
creator  god,  Pachacamac,  so  that  the  temple’s  religious  prestige  did 
not  suffer  under  the  Incas. 

The  Sun  tem])le  seems  to  have  been  built  to  include  this  earlier 
.sanctuary,  which  shows  an  amicable  relationsbii)  between  the  older 
cult  and  that  worship  of  the  Sun  which  the  Incas  ultimately  im])o.sed 
on  conquered  tribes. 

A  beautiful  site  these  early  dwellers  chose  for  their  rites.  Although 
desert  bounded  on  north  and  east,  the  tem])les  themselves  set  in 
sand  by  whose  encroaching  drifts  they  are  now  half  covered,  toward 
tlie  west  rolls  the  blue  Pacific,  and  southward  lies  the  green  and 
fertile  Valley  of  Lurin,  watered  by  its  river  of  the  same  name,  off 
whose  mouth  ris(*  rugged  islands,  the  wings  of  myriad  sea  birds 
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lliishiii>r  ill  the  sunshiiu'  as  they  dip  and  circle  and  soar  alxnit  the 
lofty  dills. 

Only  miles  wide  at  the  coast,  the  little  Lnrin  Valley  narrows 
ra])idly  toward  the  interior.  A  mile  and  a  half  distant  lies  the  village, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  the  luins.  Only  .‘lOO  inhahitants  now 
helonjr  here,  hut  |)erha])s  2.000  can  he  counted  in  the  whole  ])arish. 
Modern  Pachacamac  holds  about  dOO,  its  palish  d.OOO.  Trees  of 
many  kinds  ahoumh  -the  willow  (Salir)  always  prominent,  with  cane 
(canillo)  ami  trees  hearing  the  c/o’/omo/u.  jKilta,  litcinna,  and  other 
fruits.  In  old  days  maize  and  cotton  were  extensively  cultivated 
here,  and  in  many  of  the  earliest  jrraves  seed  ])ods  of  cotton  have 
been  found.  It  still  jrrows  easily  in  a  soil  suri)assin<>:ly  rich  when 
irrigated.  A  nearby  hncundn,  apparently  containing:  the  most 
extensive  of  the  ancient  burial  jilaces,  is  chielly  devoted  to  the  Unify 
bolls  and  brown  stalks  of  this  jilant. 

The  most  scholarly  ami  reliable  authority  U])on  Pacliaeamac 
history  is  undoubtedly  Dr.  Max  ITii.e,  now  head  of  the  new  National 
Museum  at  Lima,  whose  superb  and  copiously  illustrated  report  of 
the  Wir.i.iAM  Pepper  Peiuvian  Expedition  of  bstlb  was  published 
in  ItlOd  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  de])artment  of 
arclueolooy.  To  him  is  due  elucidation  of  many  jiuzzlino  anachro¬ 
nisms  in  this  rich  region,  and  it  was  our  <rood  fortune  to  be  accom- 
jianied  on  this  trip  by  Doctor  I’ni.E  to  whom  every  wall  and  anj'le 
and  brick  has  absolute  sijrnilicance.  'Po  us  also  in  consecpience 
Pachacamae  is  a  livinj;,  breathinj^  story,  so  ('mined  with  the  vitality 
of  its  ancient  life  that  we  can  never  a<rain  think  of  it  as  merely  the 
dead  ruins  of  a  vanished  race.  With  (lerman  thorou^hne.ss  he  has 
studied  its  every  aspect  and  su<r<te.stion,  until  I'ach  terrace  and  broken 
doorway  has  yielded  its  meanin<r,  to  be  wehh'd  to<r('ther  into  an 
amazin"  narrative  of  a  forj^otten  and  almost  pr('historic  past. 

'Phe  name  of  the  creator  j^od,  as  ap|)lied  to  sanctuary,  town,  and 
rivei',  came  into  use  only  about  om'  hundred  and  sc'venly  years 
b('fore  the  S|)anish  ('ompu'st.  No  older  name  has  yet  b('en  found. 

liuiial  ])laces  always  brinj;  rich  retuiiis  to  those*  who  can  inter])ret 
their  annals.  Here  is  an  enonmuis  number  of  graves,  not  less  than 
(it), ()()()  to  SO.OOO,  amon^  them  a  lew  .stall-like  c('lls.  much  cruder 
and  earli(‘r  than  the  majority.  (Jraves  are  found  in  the  open,  in 
lutuses,  in  temples,  most  of  which  have,  years  ajt:o,  been  rilled  for  the 
oold,  silvei',  and  oems  su|)|)osed  to  la*  interred  with  the  dead.  The 
s<til  of  the  c(*meteri<*s  is  literally  choked  with  bom*s  of  the  earlier 
race  and  with  unbrok(*n  mummies  of  a  later  (*poch.  We  rcale  juac- 
tically  over  a  clatterin'^  |)avem(*nt  of  skulls  and  bones  to  reach  the 
temple  it.self.  All  d(*vout  worshipers  wished  to  lie  near  tlu'ir 
shrine  in  death  a  privilefre  n'.served  for  princ(*s,  |)ri<*st.s,  and  those 
pilgrims  wealthy  (*nou<ih  to  bestow  laroe  oifts  upon  the  sanctuary. 
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Hut  wluMi  <rrav(‘s  of  dilfoiont  (‘jioclis  arc  mixed ,  and  not  in  sep- 
aiatc  strata,  as  fnuiucntly  ha})])(‘ns  here,  historical  se<jre<'ation 
proper  assi<;nin<i  to  didinite  e])oehs — heeonies  exeeedinjily  dilheult. 
(’ontents  of  the  ^lavc's  must  lie  ke])t  carefully  distinct.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  cemetery  was  used  from  the  jieriod  of  Tiahuanaco 
down  to  the  Inca  time.  Many  deformed  skulls  have  been  unearthed 
heie.  showing  a  jinuiter  variety  of  tin*  stranjje.  artilicial  shajiin" 
than  in  any  other  single  locality. 

Previous  to  the  Inca  compiest  ])rohahly  at  least  two  civilizations 
met  at  Pachacamac — the  culture  of  the  hif^hlands  and  the  newer 
customs  of  the  coast.  After  a  cemetery  had  heen  used  for  a  lonf]; 
time  the  temjile  was  destioved:  even  the  .sort  of  civilization  itself 
was  chanfied.  A  thinl  epoch  shows  a  cultural  decline,  inferior  hut 
suiijilantinj;.  desjiite  the  jieiu'ral  advance  of  the  world  at  lar<;e. 
The  foundinjj  and  "rowth  of  the  Inca  Empire  was  one  of  the  last 
fjreat  events  of  jire-Spanish  centuries. 

Althou<;h  Pachacamac  <jraves  were  so  rich  in  articles  from  which 
the  story  of  the  ])ast  can  he  read,  lar<fer  outlines  of  life  and  custom 
may  he  traced  in  the  ruins  of  town  and  temples.  Evidently,  the  old 
city  was  twice  enlarged,  traces  of  newer  walls  well  outside  the  orig¬ 
inal  limits  being  still  jilainly  visible.  Within  its  outer  walls  the 
city  area  was  ajiiiroximately  2A  miles  in  length  by  about  in  wulth. 

Apjiroaching  from  the  north,  one  sees  first  the  convent,  still  called 
by  its  ancient  name,  Mamacona  (“  mothei's,’’  as  apjilied  to  the 
nuns),  and  a  subject  of  esjiecial  study  by  Doctor  l  iii.E.  In  the 
land  of  the  Incas  celibate  women  were  not  uncommon,  and  were 
generally  attached  to  some  temjile  of  the  Sun.  The  Mamacona  was 
secluded  on  thr('e  sides,  the  front  only  facing  plain  and  sea,  with 
entrance  openings.  No  fewer  than  'iOO  of  these  nuns  lived  here, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  ])ass  through  the  inner  and  outer  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  Pachacamac  to  reach  the  Sun  temjile. 

From  the  convent  it  is  best  to  jiass  on  to  the  former,  a  huge  struc¬ 
ture  400  f('(‘t  long,  ISO  wide,  and  covering  two-thirds  of  an  aere. 
Once  there  wen*  teriaces  on  three  sides,  each  20  feet  high,  hut  the 
sand  has  so  blown  in  and  over  and  about  them  that  they  are  really 
disceinihle  now  upon  only  one.  Its  apjii'oaches  are  l)v  live  low 
and  narrow  '‘grades,”  slightly  over  .4  feet  high  and  0  in  length: 
the  walls  once  covered  with  jiolychrome  frescoes,  rich  in  color,  and 
extremely  ancient,  though  traces  of  design  still  remain.  The.se 
mural  jjaiutings  on  walls  of  temple  and  teirace  were  put  only  upon 
sacred  (‘dilices,  and  were  of  jiersons,  fishes,  or  plants.  Some  grades 
were  undouhtc'dly  used  for  sacrifice. 

The  top  of  th(*  temple  is  a  large  ])lateau,  .‘h'tt)  feet  by  14t).  It 
was  at  leivst  once  rebuilt  Ix'fon*  tlu*  Inca  peiiod.  and  may  date  from 
about  H.  (\  2001);  hut  is  not,  in  any  event,  later  than  H.  C.  1  H)t). 
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The  valley,  and  indeed  the  entire  rejiinn,  was  rnled  hv  a  ehief  at 
Paehaeamae,  who  had  the  ii"ht  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  highest 
deity,  as,  at  a  later  epoeh,  the  Inea  might  do,  at  (hizeo.  At  the  center 
of  the  northwest  front  the  holiest  shrine  was  placed.  We  can  follow 
sha])es  and  sizes  in  hall  and  gallery,  the  walls  of  the  large  hall  in 
ruins,  hut  still  showing  that  they  were  1 1  feet  high.  The  old  “  Bishoji” 
probably  stood  here  to  receive  the  envoys  of  chiefs,  after  they  had 
waited  on  probation  for  an  entire  year  to  come  into  his  juesence. 
A  fast  of  twenty  days  was  reipiired  before  enteiing  the  limt  court, 
and  of  a  twelve-month  for  the  up])er  court.  As  little  nourish¬ 
ment  as  ])ossible  was  taken  during  this  time,  and  an  abstemious 
life  in  all  ])artieulars  was  enjoined. 


KITNS  OK  COXVE.NT  OK  .MAM ACOX A. 

.\1I  about  this  ruin  are  burial  grounds  of  severai  opoohs,  containing  upward  of  seventy-five  thousand 
skeietons,  many  of  them  now  scattered  over  the  sands. 


The  ecclesiastical  dignitary  received  the  envoys  with  covered 
head,  praying,  after  hearing  the  messages.  Pizahho  disdainfully 
ealletl  it  “having  sjieeeh  with  the  devil,”  when  the  old  man  retired 
to  an  adjoining  cell. 

Doctor  Uhle  has  arrived  tit  some  most  interesting  iind  surprising 
conclusions  as  to  the  inaccessibility  and  extriiordinary  sanctity  of 
this  temple.  As  the  shrine  was  eomjiletely  demolished  by  Hernando 
PiZARRO,  brother  of  Francisco,  so  the  entire  temple  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  the  object  of  early  fanaticism  no  less  than  of  treasun* 
hunters,  which  despite  the  rainle.ss  climate  made  of  it  a  more  com¬ 
plete  ruin  even  than  others  in  Peru.  Smaller  than  the  later  Sun 
tem])le  of  the  Incas,  it  was  more  gorgeous.  Not  only  jiainted  with 
designs  in  many  tints,  it  was  also,  (piite  certainly,  encrusted  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  and  gold  presented  bv  the  Inea  Hvaixa  Qiiap.a.i. 


CONVKNT  OK  MAMACONA. 

No  fewer  tlmii  2(io  nuns  liveU  in  tins  convent. 
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A  sort  of  lodfjc*,  jiartly  in  ruins,  stands  near,  ]K'rha])s  a  house  of 
entry  for  Indian  ])il^-ims,  avIio  often  eaine  300  leagues  Avitli  fjolden 
olferinjrs  to  the  ,<;od ;  and  there  are  well-defined  traces  of  two  line 
arcades,  or  walks,  lined  with  ])illars  su])])ortin"  a  roof,  which  made 
a])proaehes  to  tlie  outer  tem])le  court. 

Of  the  ancient  city,  at  least  one-(|uarter  was  occupied  b}'  the  tem- 
])le  district  and  the  remainder  was  divided  by  cross  streets,  13  and 
10  feet  wide,  with  courts  and  buildin<;s  of  palatial  ])ro])ortions.  In 
the  cit}'  are  four  hills,  the  walls  encirclin';  it  all  comjiletely.  On  the 
northwest  these  barriers  were  from  11  to  13  feet  hi<;h  and  in  <;eneral 
8  feet  broad,  althou"!!  this  Avas  in  places  increased  to  10.  Vast 
croAvds  must  haAC  filled  the  city  at  many  times,  for  the  Avide  adobe 
houseto])s  and  Avails,  aaIucIi  Avere  used  constantly  b}’  jx'destrians,  are 
Avorn  ])erfectly  smooth  on  certain  thoroughfares  b}’  the  constant 
passing  of  multitudes. 

Many  houses  had  entrance  only  from  the  top — as  may  be  seen 
to-day  in  parts  of  Xcav  Mexico  and  Argentina.  Palaces  ahvays  had 
fcAV  doors,  often  no  entrance  except  from  an  inner  courtyard.  Ea’cii 
ordinary  houses  had  terraces  from  1 0  to  17feet  high,sometimesextend- 
ing  to  the  roof,  27  feet  aboA'e  the  street.  Often  the  rooms  AA'cre  in  a 
semicircle  on  three  ■•blind”  sides,  inclosing  the  entrance  terraces. 

And  in  the  pensiA'e  modern  sunshine  A\e  scrambled  about  through 
the  narroAv  and  choked  streets  on  our  horses  of  to-daj*,  stirring  into 
protest  Old}’’  an  oavI,  some  lizards,  and  one  little  viper  basking  in  the 
AA'arm  daA*.  Plants  of  the  tilhmdsia,  green  in  Avinter,  but  beginning  to 
dry  as  Sejitember  ushers  in  the  spring,  AA'ere  rooted  in  the  sand;  and 
as  Ave  explored  the  ancient  A\'ays,  Doctor  Uiiee’s  scholarl}*  explana¬ 
tions  interpreted  Avhat  might  otherAvise  IniA’e  been  unansAvered  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  ])ast . 

Outside  the  city  A\alls  is  Avidespreading  desert,  one  Avail  (distant 
onh’  a  half  mile),  not  less  than  "iO  feet  Avide  and  ITf)  yards  long,  still 
curving  around  the  despoiled  riches  it  once  protected.  Another  AV'all, 
CAudences  of  a  dam  or  dike,  and  many  Avonderfully  built  irrigating 
channels  seem  line  remains  of  Inca  Avorkmanshi]). 

Of  all  this  great  ruined  area,  the  Sun  tenijile  itself  is  most  conspicu¬ 
ous,  rising  300  feet  aboA’e  the  general  level,  on  a  series  of  terraces; 
four  on  the  northeast  and  nortliAAest,  Hat*  on  the  southeast.  The 
hill  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  sea  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  circumference.  Riding  among  the  skulls  and  ojicned  graA’es  of 
still  another  burial  ground,  the  ascent  is  easA*,  ])ast  adobe  or  tapia 
Avails  still  gloAving  Avith  n'lnnants  of  the  dee])  Ponqieiian  red,  AA'hich 
once  completely  coA'cred  them,  but  shoAving  no  traces  of  the  gold  so 
lavi.shly  add(‘d.  With  many  sudden  turns  and  skirting  numerous 
angles,  the  u])])er  soutlu'ast  terrace  aatis  at  last  reached,  itself  a 
small  cemetery  opene<l  by  Doctor  ITiee  A’cars  ago,  but  devoted 
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exclusively  to  women.  Korty-six  skeletons  he  found  there,  eueh  with 
hair  plaited  like  that  of  a  youn"  <;irl,  and  all  having  been  strangled. 
Many  interesting;  objects  were  interred  with  these  sacrificial  virgin 
sun  maidens  who  were  thus  permitted  to  start  on  the  ‘n’cat  journey 
accom])anied  b\'  all  their  favorite  implements  and  ornaments.  From 
this  especial  terrace,  310  feet  long,  nearly  50  in  breadth,  were  taken 
textiles,  girdles,  pins,  shoes  and  sandals,  pouches  and  shoulder  cloths, 
])ottery,  plates,  jugs,  shell  bead  ornaments,  calabash  bowls,  brace- 
l(‘ts,  necklaces,  and  combs,  two  co])]H'r  bells,  and  a  weaving  staff, 
'riiiis  well  equipped,  the  poor  little  sun  juaiilens,  sacritieed  to  tlivinity, 
plunged  into  the  unknown,  each  with  a  braided  cord  wound  tighth* 
about  her  throat  and  still  clasping  the  helpless  skeleton. 


DOCTOR  CllI.K  IX  THE  UriNED  Al’niEXCE  HALL  OF  THE  IXCAS. 

The  pk'luro  shows  the  inside  of  the  haii  ilst'lf,  in  tlie  ti'inpie. 

In  other  graves,  from  a  small  cemetery  near,  were  found  numerous 
mummies  and  articles  showing  that  those  internal  here  were  only 
of  Inca  nobility.  These  were  classified  by  the  headdress,  which 
denoted  rank,  as  well  as  distinction  of  trilie  - also  indicated  by  the 
ear  ornaments,  ('ertain  colors  conferred  high  honor  and  favor.  A 
‘Mlaut’u”  made  of  braided  cords  was  worn  in  a  coil  around  the  head, 
that  worn  by  the  Inca  himself  of  crimson  and  blue,  in  four  or  five 
coils,  with  fringe  over  tfie  forehead.  Ilis  heir  apparent  wore  the 
same,  except  that  the  fringe  was  yellow.  Nobles  wore  black:  but 
oidy  the  Inca  might  wear  very  short  hair.  The  length  increased  as 
rank  grew  less. 

Ifull.  0  1(1  -() 
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But  Still  upward,  away  I'roiii  tlio  diaul.  claiulu'nal  our  liorsc>s;  and 
I'roin  the  summit  of  the  Sun  temple  we  looked  down  on  the  same  seene 
that  <rreeted  the  eyes  of  tin*  old  Ineas  who  worshipped  here,  and  the 
d(“seeratin<>:  <:aze  of  I^i/.ahko  atid  his  fanatic  followers  wlum  they  rilled 
the  treasures  and  mutilated  the  temph'. 

Slightly  softened  hy  a  hhiish  ha/.(‘  lies,  not  far  from  the  coast,  the 
nohle  island  of  lAirin;  nearer  the  lovely  ;j:reen  valley,  while  the  eurv- 
in<r  shore  liiu*  hends  soutlnvard  to  ('apc'  Buhuhisa  JO  miles  away,  and 
up  the  river  ^leam  the  ehureh  towers  of  modern  Paehaeamac  and 
Lurin,  manor  hous(‘s  of  several  haeiendas,  and  San  lhairo  and  Jiuena 
Vista  on  the  hlulf.  In  tin*  opposite  direction  the  desert  still  shifts 
its  stealthy  sands  over  ruin  and  wall  and  pathway,  to  (’hilea.  and  the 
foothills  of  the  Andes  it.ooo  f{*et  hi^h  and  mairly  oO  miles  away. 

•hist  at  the  river’s  mouth  the  ocean  is  so  shallow  as  to  suji^est  that 
t  he  islands  onc(‘  heloniied  to  the  mainland.  It  has  even  heen  asserted 
hy  some  writiu’s  that  they  were  torn  from  the  coast  as  late  as  the  jireat 
earth([uake  of  hiSti;  and  Sm'ior  Sieva  has  said  that  at  low  tide  they 
coidd  once  lu*  reaclual  ‘'dry  shod.”  At  all  events,  as  the  sea  washo 
uj)  and  in  and  over  without  ceasini;,  the  slum*  liin*  is  constantly  chanji- 
in>i,  from  the  continual  homhardment  of  heavy  surf,  and  is  ipiiti' 
ditferent  now  from  its  contour  even  in  the  time  of  Siianish  ('om|uest. 
In  old  di'cds  is  fn'quent  mention  of  a  placi*  calletl  Quilcay,  not  now 
existin'!,  and  presumahly  sunk.  At  very  low  tides  foundations  of 
ancient  edifices  have  heen  seen  on  the  sea  hottom  near  Lurin.  On 
the  islands,  too,  ruins  of  hiiildin'is  have  heen  found.  S(>a  and  sand 
ar<‘  both  tireless  in  chanire. 

Till*  modern  history  of  this  most  interestiiif!  rejiion  begins  with  the 
jouriu'y  of  IlEUNANno  Bizahro,  ordenal  by  his  mon*  fannins  brother, 
in  to  capture  the  temple  tnuisures  of  Bachacamac.  Bizahro 

had  heard  of  its  sjilendors  at  ('ajamarca,  when  the  Inca  Ataih  ai.I’a 
had  told  him  that  “ten  days  away  on  the  road  to  ('uzco”  was  a 
“moscjue.”  chief  sanctuary  of  a  whole  jicojile,  and  held  in  hijihest 
reverence  by  himself  and  his  father  lit  aixa  (’apac:  and  that  it  con¬ 
tained  vast  tnuisure  in  jrold  and  silver  o(ferin<!s.  But  Hernando 
Biz ARRo  traveled  only  about  lU  miles  a  day.  takin»!  twenty-two  days 
to  cover  the  340  miles:  whenais  the  .swift  Indian  rnnners  bore  mes¬ 
sages  of  warnin'!  in  fur  less  time  (one  old  Jndian  once  ran  from  La  Baz 
to  Tacna,  1!)()  miles,  in  three  days),  and  much  of  the  ‘!olden  treasure 
was  removed  or  concealed  before  his  arrival.  Enouj!h  remained, 
however,  for  colossal  riches. 

His  compiest  was  complete  on  nuichin^  the  sanctuary.  He  at 
once  demolished  the  shrine  of  tlie  temple  of  Bachacamac,  and  its 
most  sacred  idol,  in  presence  of  the  whole  people  assembled,  raising! 
a  cross  u])on  the  debris.  Thus  be|!an  the  decline  of  what  was  once  so 
'l)lendi<l  and  s«)  vital  a  jtart  of  tin*  early  life. 
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After  taking  Cuzco,  Fkaxcisco  Pizakim)  came,  in  lo.f4,  to  Paclia- 
camac,  lioltlin^  wild  orgies  in  tlie  sacred  courts,  and  still  further 
liorrifvin*:  a  ]i(“ople  already  crushed  and  outra«xed. 

'I'lie  final  struirfrh'  <'aine,  however,  and  the  dei)oj)ulation  of  the 
entire  vallev  l)ejran.  in  the  wars  of  Maxco  Ixca,  who  in  lado  jxathered 
all  the  Indians  in  a  futile  death  stru^trle  with  Spain.  After  that  the 
'ands  blew  in  and  over  tlie  old  faith,  actually  and  nietaj)horically ; 
h'ranciscans.  Au^ustinians,  desuits  came  suceessivtdy  to  the  valley, 
and  its  distinctive  liistory  was  past. 

But  tlie  ki'enness  of  arclueolo^ical  vision  has  made  the  old  days 
liv(‘  a<rain.  has  vitalized  tlu'  ancient  faitli,  and  hrou^ht  before  niodein 
t'Vi's  the  actual  daily  life  aiul  worshijiof  these  ]nehistoric  tribes,  whose 
wliitiMied  skulls  still  clustm-  about  tlieir  violated  shiine. 


PAN  AMERICAN  THANKS 
GIVING  DAY  IN  WASH 
INGTON  ’/ 


For  tlie  seciuid  time  in  tlie  history  of  this  eountrv  tlie 
Ke|)iil)lies  of  Latin  America  joined  tlie  United  States  in  the 
ohservance  of  tlie  time-honored  Thanksfiiviiif;  Day  on 
Thursday,  Novemher  24,  1910.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
that  of  last  year,  the  services  were  held  in  St.  Patrick’s  ('hurch, 
Washin<:ton,  1).  (’.,  at  the  invitation  of  its  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
WiLM.V.M  T.  Ri'.ssei.i.. 


I'hoftttfriiph  liy  l(arrlM4V 

THE  I'llESinE.NT  .WI)  MKS.  TAFT  E.NTKKINO  'HIE  CIILUCII  TO  ATTENJ) 
'I'ME  TIlA.VKSmVINCJ  SERVICE. 


'I'lie  ma<rnificcnt  temph^  was  fillcil  to  its  utmost  by  the  •■ouf'rcfiation 
coni|)oscd  of  an  illustrious  featherin';,  as  w(*ll  as  jieoplc  from  all  classes 
in  the  city.  'I'here  wen;  present  the  Pnvsident  of  th(“  I’nited  .States; 
I  he  .Secretary  of  .State,  Mr.  Piiii.andkr  ('.  K.vo.x,  and  other  nu'iuhers 
of  the  Cahinet;  the  Latin  .Vmeric.in  di|)lomati<-  r(“present at i ves  in 
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Wiisliiiijitoii ;  tlu“  assistant  diioctor  ol  tlu*  Pan  Ain(‘ii<  an  I  ni<»n.  and 
((tlicr  liijili  oliicials  of  tlu'  Ainorican  (lovc'innuMit . 

'Pin'  ('iiAKi.KS  Wakhkx  (’l  kkikk  d('liv(‘i(‘d  tlic  sciinon.  a 

hiilliant  and  iinpivssivo  oiation,  toiK'liinj;  on  tlu'  snilVrin^  of  hninaiuty 
as  a  result  of  war.  and  predietiiii;  an  era  of  peaee  tlironjrliout  tlie  woild 
in  the  neai-  fnt  nre.  Doctor  (’fit  kikk  paid  a  hi^li  tribute  to  tin*  women 
of  Latin  America  for  their  part  in  promoting  peace,  and  attrihnt»“d 
the  |)resent  harmony  existin<i  in  tlu'se  countiies  to  their  self-saciilices 
and  devotion. 

'Phe  cluircli  was  decorated  with  the  lla<;s  of  tlie  nations  represent(*d 
(‘ncirclin<r  the  tall  marble  columns,  while  on  the  |)ew  of  each  diplomat 
was  a  small  fla<r  of  his  count  ly.  The  President  s  pew  was  adorned 
with  his  own  pennant,  an  ea<;le  (Ui  a  field  of  blue,  with  stars  surround- 
in<I.  'Phe  President  and  Mrs.  Taft  arrived  at  the  comimmcement  of 
the  service  and  r(*mained  until  ma.ss  was  concluded.  The  attendance 
at  the  services,  it  is  stated,  was  the  lar<iest  that  even'  jtiaceal  the  vast 
auditorium  of  thi.s  cathedral. 

Ad<lin<;  dittnity  and  soleinnhy  to  the  seuvices.  wen*  ])r('sent  his 
ennnence  Cai'dinal  (Jinnoxs.  seated  within  the  sanctuary  to  the  ii<rht 
of  the  altar,  and  Archbishop  Dio.mkdk  Kalcomo.  the  jtapal  <h‘U\<riite. 
who  occupied  a  throne  at  the  ejtistle  side. 

At  the  <*onclusi(*n  of  the  services,  the  memlters  of  the  (’ahinet.  the 
diphunatic  reprt'sentatives,  and  other  jnominent  persons  attended 
a  luncheon  at  the  rectory,  tenden'd  in  their  honor  by  the  (list in>'uished 
pastor.  On  iiccount  of  ii  jtrevious  en<;aj:ement  President  'Paft  was 
unable  to  attt'nd.  The  exercises  at  the  luix'heon  were  he<iun  by 
Katlu'r  Ki  ssF.i.i.,  who  callt'd  uj)on  (’ardinal  (iiimoxs  as  “the  reju'e- 
sentiitive  (tf  his  holiness  the  Pop<*  of  Koine,  and  the  highest  church 
dijinitary  in  America,”  to  offer  ti  toast  to  the  President  of  tin*  United 
States.  With  arbitration  as  his  theme,  .he  venerable  juelate  dwelt 
on  the  imjioitance  of  the  meetint'  of  the  representatives  of  diflerent 
nations,  and  said : 

I  <  <(n>:ranilatc  I'alhcr  Russell  on  ihe  conception  of  the  I’an-.Vinerieati  least  day  atid 
the  success  that  has  at  tended  it  this  year.  A  f;atherin>r  such  as  this,  hy  briniiiny;  toy*ether 
the  representatives  of  American  Rei>til)lies.  will  facilitate.  I  believe,  a  peaceful  settlc- 
mcMit  of  any  ditfieiilly  that  may  arise  in  tin*  future. 

1  hope  that  the  day  may  come  wheti  the  sword  will  "ive  way  to  the  pen  and  the 
voice,  and  instead  of  havinjr  recourse  to  bloo<lshed  in  order  to  .-ettle  difticulti(‘s,  a  court 
of  arbitration  will  be  established  to  accomplish  the  end  which  war  Ibrmerly  achievt'd, 
without  the  loss  of  life  and  property. 

.Vs  one  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  [)eace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  1 
propose  the  health  of  th<?  l’resi<lent  of  the  I’nited  States. 

Secretary  Knox,  in  rei)lyini'  for  the  I’residetit,  said  that  .Mr.  T.\ft  "is  too  well 
known  and  beloved  to  need  a  eulojry  from  anyone."  lie  declared,  however,  that  it 
was  till*  di*sire  of  the  I’residetit  that  the  present  frietidly  relations  between  Latin 
.Vmerica  and  .\ti;.do-.Saxon  .Vmerica  continue  in  the  future  as  they  had  in  the  past, 
"'riie  alliance  which  exists  between  North  atid  Isotith  .Vmerica,"  said  Secretary  Knox, 
■‘is  one  of  the  ureat  causes  for  thanksiriviii'r  in  all  cmititries." 
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Alter  the  Secret aiy  luul  concluded  Ills  remarks,  rather  Husski.i 
oll'ered  a  toast  to  tin*  Presidents  ol'  Central  and  South  America.  To 
this  Sefior  Don  FitAXci.sco  Leox  he  i.a  Bakka,  Amhassatlor  I'roni 
Mexico,  re])lie(i  as  follow  s: 

1  feel  "really  hoiioreil  lo  r(“s|M(iul.  in  ihe  name  of  iny  (li.-!tin"ui.<heil  eolleay'iies  ol 
I.alin  Ani(*riea,  to  tlie  kind  words  addrtwed  lo  us  hy  llie  Key.  Father  Hcsski.i,.  We 
are  sincerely  "ralefiil  for  his  invitation  and  for  the  seiititnents  he  has  exjiressed,  atid 
we  wish  to  show  him  our  deep  ap|)reeiation  of  thc'se  iiroofs  of  kindlimss. 


Photo^mpli  l»>  l{aiTis«V: 

THE  AMIIASSADOK  OK  MEXICO  AXU  SECRETAIUES  OK  f It EJ EM II ASSY. 

Seflor  Uoii  Kraneisco  l.firtn  de  la  llarra.  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  L'liiled  States: 

Sefior  Don  (ierman  lliille,  Second  Secretary  of  the  Emt)assy; 

Sefior  Don  Luis  Iticoy,  Kirst  Secretary  of  the  Emljassy. 

'I'hese  maidfestations  of  earnest  friendship  titward  Latin  America  which  we  have 
reeeivt'd  dtiriii"  recent  years  in  the  I'nited  States  are  most  si"uilieant  and  of  the 
"featt'st  importance.  It  is  not  oidy  the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States  that  shows, 
as  well  as  our  own  l.atiti-.Vmerieati  Govertmients,  the  desire  of  furtheriii"  and  tnakiti" 
more  cordial  the  relations  amoii"  our  respective  countries.  Financial  ami  eominer- 
eial  associations  study  the  eonditious  of  our  Repuhlics  with  the  ohjeet  of  investiu" 
therein  more  capital  to  the  advantasje  of  all.  In  universities  and  museums  our 
mineral  riches  as  well  as  our  fauna  and  llora  are  also  studied.  All  this  work  of 
statesmen,  hitsiness  men,  atul  scholars  has  hroUijht  closer  to<;ether  the  l,atin-.\meri- 
I'an  eountri(*s  and  this  "reat  Re|)ul)lie  hut,  in  another  sense,  w»‘ art*  still  far  apart 
Prejudices  exist  which  divide  its  and  will  e(>uliuue  lo  do  so  for  some  time. 
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Ill  Kixler  todispfl  thesi*  jircjiulici^s.  the  good  work  ilone  in  thel'nited  States  by  tlie 
L'lHid  friends  of  Latin  America  is  most  important,  because  through  this  work  the  trm* 
conditions  of  the  pt'oples  of  our  Rejiublics  are  clearly  showti.  as  well  as  those  qualities 
that  make  thetn  worthy  of  res]>ect  and  consideration. 

One  of  these  noble  friends  of  Latiti  America  is  the  R(,*v.  Father  Ui  ssei.i..  for  whose 
haiqiiness  I  invite  yoti  all  to  raise  your  glasses.  Let  us  help  to  make  succe.ssful  the 
work  of  all  those  who  strive  for  the  establishment  of  linn  jieace  throughout  the  worki 
and  for  the  creation  of  lionds  of  affection  among  all  our  nations,  based  u])on  a  sincere 
esteem. 

In  cnncludinfr,  tlio  Ambassador  jiroposed  Fatlier  IIussell’s  healtli 
and  oxjirossed  the  hope  that  the  thiril  celebration  of  Pan  American 
peace  would  he  hold  in  St.  Patrick’s  riiurch  next  year.  Father 
Hussei.l,  in  reply,  proposed  the  health  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  ami 
concluded  with  an  invitation  to  all  of  those  present  to  attend  similar 
services  on  Thankso^ivino;  Day,  1911.  The  invitation  was  accepted. 


Til  •lo.^ritpii  Willtiiiii  \  .  Alloi-il. 
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TIN  MINING  IN 
AMERICAS 

WlII7rilKi{  tin.  as  such,  \\  as  known  to  the  ancient  world  is  a 
mooted  question.  Most  prol)al)ly  it  was  not,  althoujih 
the  alloy  of  co))])er  and  tin  called  bronze  was  tised  ages 
before  that  time  whereof  the  earliest  legends  run  and 
loosely  called  the  dawn  of  history.  It  is  common  to  say  that  the  age  of 
bronze  followed  the  age  of  stone  and  that  both  are  j)rehistoric.  rnsci- 
entificas  is  such  a  marshaling  of  “’ages,  "  and  untrue  if  a])plied  to  man 
the  world  over,  it  yet  presents  a  ])icture  something  near  the  known 
facts  about  that  part  of  the  ancient  world  which  lies  around  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sea.  Bronze  was  no  doubt  the  first  metal  here  used  by 
mail,  just  emerging  from  the  lowest  state  of  savagery.  Its  superiority 
ft»r  the  forming  of  wea])ons  and  tools  over  Hints,  hones,  and  fire-hard¬ 
ened  sticks  was  manifest.  Whence  the  Europiain  savage  derived  it .  by 
what  process  the  mi'tals  were  .sejiarated  from  the  ore.  whether  the 
alloy  of  the  two  metals  was  made  by  man  or  fortuitously  occurred  in 
nature,  are  interesting  subjects,  hut  not  within  the  scojie  of  this 
article.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  had  ])ure  tin  been  the  first  metal 
known  it  would  have  ri'ceivi'd  hut  scanty  consideration  from  primi¬ 
tive  man:  for,  except  for  its  weight,  which  would  have  rendi'n'd  if 
suitable  for  a  mace  or  club  head,  its  want  of  strength  and  .softness  is 
such  that  for  his  uses  it  would  have  been  inferior  to  flint,  hone,  or 
even  fire-hardened  wood. 

The  remarkable  jiroperty  which  certain  metals  have,  and  among 
these*  tin  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  that  when  alloyed  with 
another  metal  tin*  compound  jiossesses  a  quality  of  strength,  hard¬ 
ness,  malleability,  or  ri'sonancv  .su|)erior  to  that  of  either  of  the  metals 
entering  into  the  conqiound  is  what  in  its  first  use  gave  value  to  tin* 
union  of  ciqiper  and  tin  called  bronze.  At  a  later  period  in  the 
world’s  history  the  ])roperty  which  tin  has  of  not  tarnishing,  or  rather 
of  being  in  a  high  degree  resist (>nt  to  the  decomposing  action  of  air. 
wal(‘r,  and  the  common  acids  and  alkalis,  was  taken  ailvantage  of  in 
the  u.se  of  the  metal  as  a  coating  for  harder  and  stronger  hut  more 
easily  affected  mi'tals,  like  iron  or  steel.  Tin  alone  has  even  now 
hut  few  industrial  u.ses,  jirincijially  in  the  making  of  certain  phar¬ 
maceutical  instruments  and  tin  foil.  For  almost  every  other  jmrjm.se 
for  which  fin  is  suitable  an  alloy  of  tin  and  cojijier,  or  tin  and  zinc,  or 
tin  and  lead,  or  steel,  iron,  or  brass  coated  with  tin,  is  more  suitable, 
ami  it  is  th(*.se  u.ses  of  tin,  as  an  alloy  or  as  a  coating,  which  give  it 
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HKC.IXXIN'O  OF  A  XKW  I'l  XXKI,  IX  A  TIX  MIXE. 


In  SOUK!  instances  the  tin  <ic>posits  are  to  a  «real  extent  stiiierficial;  in 
others  they  have  lM;en  followeil  to  ilc’pths  of  I.WKlfwt.  The  width  of 
the  veins  or  lodes  is  variatile.  rancinr;  from  a  few  inches  up  to  s<'v- 
eral  feed.  In  some  veins  the  ore  is  almost  pure  c-assiteritc;  in  others 
it  occurs  in  the  form  of  crystalline  grains  or  nodules  in  a  matrix  of 
UTiacious  clay  or  in  a  ferruginous  mass.  Thisse  latter  veins  are 
often  Id  fi.Kit  or  ttiore  in  width,  whili'  the  former  do  itol  onlinarily 
exceed  2  feet. 


rix  .MIXIN(i  IN  IIIK  A.MKHK’AS. 


‘(Sf) 

its  real  vahio  and  its  ])laco  in  tlu*  arts  and  industries,  dust  as  primi¬ 
tive  man  would  liavt'  lonnd  hut  litth*  use  foi’  pure  tin,  so  civilized 
man  mij^lit  easily  dis|)ense  w  itli  it  were  it  not  for  its  n.se  as  an  alloy 
or  as  a  ])reservative  eoatin<r.  As  stieh  it  is  of  enormous  use  to  tlie 
world  and  ('asily  rattks  amon<;  the  four  or  live  most  valnahle  metals. 
Of  th('  so-called  eommoti  metals  it  is  tlu'  hnist  w  id(dy  distrilmted  and 
tlu'  most  costly. 

'Phe  vahu*  of  the  imports  of  tin  into  the  United  States  as  ^iven  hy 
th(‘  Bnn'an  of  Statistics  is  now  about  SdO.OOO.OOO  a  ytuir.  In  11*07 
it  amonntf'd  to  nearly  S43.000,()0t).  This  inelud(*s  ore,  har  and  block 
tin.  and  some  of  the  manufaetures  thereof,  and  also  tin  plate,  but 
(h»(‘s  not  include  the  ordinary  alloys  of  tin,  such  as  bronze,  ])ewter, 
otm  metal,  and  bell  imOal,  nor  does  it  include  a  very  larffe  importa¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  articles  in  w  hich  tin  is  a  considerable  and  .some¬ 
times  th(‘  major  element  of  value. 

For  11*01*  the  li<;ures  were  as  follows: 


Ariiclc. 


(annuity 
( poiiiKl.M. 


I'iii  ■' . 

CiL'isiifrilc . 

IJars.  hliicks.  etc. 

Foil . 

Mamif:i(tiii(‘s . 


Ils.  n.V771 
'll.  l:{:i,4i:i 


¥:i.  itii.  I  .‘I'l 
:i.  i:il 
■.’l.,(HI7.  Jli. 
W.I.IL’ 
OI.'.Vil 


Total.... 


This  e.\'C(‘eds  lar<;ely  the  imports  of  any  other  metals  e.xcept  iron 
and  steel  irold  and  silver  not  bein^  considered  tine  imports.  If  the 
total  value  of  tin  imported  into  the  United  States  could  be  <iiven. 
inchtdiiiix  all  manufactured  articles  and  alloys  at  the  proportionate 
value  of  the  tin  therein  contained,  the  amoutit  would  probably  be 
over  .540,000,000  for  the  year  11*01*. 

.Vbout  one-fourth  of  the  tin  import eil  is  use<l  for  the  makin*;  of  tin 
plates,  sheet  steel  di|)|)ed  in  tin,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  jroes 
into  the  alloys  of  which  there  aiT'  scores  of  varieties  containin':  dif¬ 
ferent  ])roport iotis  of  tin  with  copper,  zinc,  lead,  nickel,  silver,  ami 
antimony. 

Metallic  tin  is  rarely  fotind  in  nattire  and  thetv  never  in  commercial 
(luantities.  Fine  >:rains  of  the  metal  sometimes  occur  in  the  <:old 
ores  of  several  localities,  priticipally  in  Bolivia  and  iti  Siberia.  There 
are  a  number  of  tin  compounds,  oxides,  chlorides,  and  sulphides, 
but  there'  is  but  om>  oreof  any  considerable  importance  in  tin  minitij:, 
and  that  is  tlu'  binoxide  of  tin  or  stantiic  acid  calk'd  tinstone  or 
cassiteiiti'.  d'instone  is  of  vaiious  colors  brown,  ^ray,  yellow. 
It'll,  or  black  ordinaiily  dut'  to  the  presenct'  of  pt'roxide  of  iron  or 
manpini'st'.  In  its  purt'  state  the  ort'  is  nearly  coloiless.  It  is  a 
remarkably  hard  and  lu'avv  mint'ral,  so  hard  that  it  will  often  strike 
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iilo  from  Hint,  ami  of  specilic  •rravity  6.7,  about  ('(pial  in  woijrht  to 
antimony,  ami  not  mncli  l(‘ss  than  cast  iion. 

Tin  mininjr  Ix'ars  many  resemblances  to  jrold  mining.  Like  ^old 
tin  is  fonml  either  in  veins,  rimtiin^  tbronirh  older  rock  formations, 
or  in  alluvial  deposits  wbicb  represent  the  remains  of  tlie  same  veins 
washed  down  from  the  hills  after  the  disintej^ration  of  the  snrronml- 
in>:  rock  thronj'h  the  action  of  air  and  water  and  cold  and  heat. 
Unlike  <rold  tin  occurs  in  a  comi)onnd,  cassiterite,  while  •rold  is  "gen¬ 
erally  more  or  less  pure.  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  in  En<:land  and 
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A  TIN  MINK  IN  THK  OiU  UO  DISTHK  T  OK  BOLIVIA. 

of  Bolivia  are  mostly  vein  deposits,  while  those  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
>nlar,  the  Dutch  Islands,  and  elsewlnne  ai(‘  alluvial. 

'riie  followinjr  hjiures  *rive  approximately  tin*  world’s  production 
of  tin  in  190S.  (Quantities  are  ^iven  in  short  tons  (I'.OtH)  |)onnds), 
and  the  reduction  from  ore  to  tin  ingots  is  made: 

Sliorl  tons. 


Strait.-"  Scttlcinciits .  (>7,  7(i() 

Molivia .  I!l,ttt0 

It-lund  of  Jianka .  12,  H80 

Aitstralia .  li,  .>^2 

t'ornwall .  ti,  018 

Islatiil  of  Millitoa .  2,  Hit 

South  Africa .  I.OOt 

Total .  Ilti,  (MS 


I•hc•tll^rl■a|lll  l.v  (ic.w  W,  l>.  iiii. 

CROUP  OF  N.VnVK  BOLIVIAN  TIN  MINK  WOKKKRS. 

Tlioy  t herol’oro  know  iiotliinj;  of  tin;  tlioy  only  know  tlio  ininoral  tin 
stone  or  cassitorite  and  alloy  bronze;  so  that  it  was  late  in  the 
world’s  history  hoforo  man  iirst  saw  and  know  the  piiro  inotal  tin, 
althou<;h  for  untold  oonturios  hoforo  ho  had  inado  use  of  its  alloy. 
Even  then  ho  confounded  tin  with  load,  a  metal  hrst  known  aj^os 
after  the  first  use  of  tin  in  the  bronze.  But  for  oonturios  hoforo 
the  pure  metal  had  been  extracted  En<rland  furnished  practically  the 
whole  of  the  world’s  supply.  The  British  Islands  wore  called  the 
“’Pin  Isles,”  althou<rh  tin  came  from  only  one  locality  thereof, 
the  extreme  south  in  (’ornwall.  In  the  nineteenth  centuiy  the 
Malay  Peninsular,  the  islands  of  Banka  and  Billiton  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Australia  hi'came  serious  com|)etitors  iu  tin  produc¬ 
tion,  until  before  the  close  of  the  century  first  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sular  and  then  the  Island  of  Baidva  both  jiassetl  (’ornwall  in  tin 


In  addition  some  dozen  other  localities,  ineludinjr  (  hina,  Italy, 
Burma,  Tasmania.  Siberia,  and  Alaska,  contributed  small  (piantities. 

The  ex])ort  of  cassitorite  from  Bolivia  for  the  year  H)()8  was 
metric  tons  (of  2.204  pounds):  in  1900  the  output  was  metric 

tons,  and  in  1907  about  2S.000.  The  ore  runs  about  00  pei‘  cent 
metallic  tin. 

From  the  earliest  antiquity  ilown  to  the  latter  jiart  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  En<rland  was  the  source  and  almost  the  only  source 
of  the  world’s  sup|)ly  of  tin.  This  is  not  to  take  into  account  the  tin 
of  the  Bronze  A^e,  for  tin  as  such  was  not  then  known.  In  fact, 
tin  was  not  reco<rnized  as  a  metal  distinct  from  lead  until  about  the 
fourth  centuiy  of  the  (’hristian  era.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
earliest  metal  workers  never  sou<:ht  to  reduce  the  metal  from  cassit- 
erite,  except  in  combination  with  another  ore,  j;enerally  copper. 
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Tin:  I’AN  AMKHK'AN  I'XIOX. 


|H()(lucti()ii.  It  was  al)()Ut  tliis  tiino  tliat  tin*  tin  veins  of  linlivia, 
wliieli  had  hccni  innic*  or  less  workc'd  from  tlie  earlii'st  Spanish  days. 
l)e^an  t(»  eidarjre  tlieir  output  to  an  extent  tliat  made  tlumi  prime 
faetors  in  tin*  tin  situation.  At  present  liolivia  ranks  second  in  pio- 
duetion  to  tin*  Straits  S(‘ttlements  of  the  Malay  IVninsular  as  a 
produeei’ of  tin.  and  there  is  eveiy  leason  to  believe  that  with  the 
th‘velopment  of  lailways  and  oth»*r  means  of  commuideation  it  will 
tak(‘  th(‘  first  rank. 

Tin  has  heim  found  and  mini'd  to  a  limited  de<rree  in  parts  of  North 
and  South  Ameiica  otluu-  than  Bolivia.  The  i)rinci|)al  deposits  in 
North  AnuM-icaso  far  known  an*  in  Alaska  at  the  extreme  western  ])oint 
known  as  the  Seward  Pcminsula.  where  Asia  and  America  a|)proaeh 
nearest  each  other.  The  oii'  was  lii-st  di.scovered  in  this  locality  a.s  a 
heavy  and  (d)jectionahle  constituent  accumulating  in  the  sluice  boxes 
of  the  placei’  liold  miners.  It  was  some  time  before  the  substance 
was  recotrnizi'd  as  cassiterite,  hut  once  known  prospecting;  Inr  tin 
l)e<;an  and  the  result  has  laam  the  discoviu  v  of  a  considerahle  area  of 
tin  deposits.  Both  lode  and  placer  on*  have  Ix'en  found,  hut  tin* 
known  ])lacer  de])osits  are  not  extensivi*  ('nou<;h  to  afford  much  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  belief  that  Alaska  will  he  a  serious  contemhu-  for  plac(‘ 
as  a  producer  of  jilacm*  tin  ore.  As  to  tin*  lode  dejio.sits.  while  not 
enou"!)  is  yet  known  to  ])ro>;nosticate  with  any  de<;r(*e  of  certainty 
the  future'  of  Alaska  tin,  yet  the  prospect  is  more  encoura>;inf;. 

In  the  ITiite'd  States  tin  on*  has  been  found  in  North  and  South 
('arolina.  .South  Dakota,  \Vashin«;ton,  and  Texas.  In  .South  Dakota 
in  the*  northern  Black  Hills  considerahh*  minin<;  work  has  been  done* 
and  tin*  outlook  for  tin  production  is  favorahh*.  The  same  can  la* 
saifl  of  T(*xas,  wh(*r(*  much  dev(*lo])m(*nt  work  has  h(*(*n  done*  both  in 
lode*  iind  plae*er  tin  ele*j)e)sits.  'Phe*  tin  ele*pe)sits  of  Washin<;te>n  are  near 
the*  e-ity  e)f  Spokane*.  Tin  was  first  re*e*e»<;ni/.e*el  in  the*  Se)Uthe*rn 
Appahechians,  e»n  the*  line*.  he*twe*e*n  Neerth  iiml  South  (’arolina.  afaeiit 
IS?.").  The  first  eli.sce»ve*ry  was  of  plae*e*r  ele*j)e)sit.s.  hut  .sul).se*epie*ntly 
lode* tin  w  jiselisce)ve*re*el.  The*  plae*e*rsof  t his re‘<;ietn  are* of  ine-emsieh'rahle 
importance*,  hut  the*  leeele*  tin  ele*))osits  ^ive*  e*ve*ry  imlie-atieen  eif  he'ing 
valuable  ami  e)f  e*e»nsiele*ral)le*  e*xle*nt.  d'lu'se*  ele“|)osits  are*  not  ve*in 
ele*f)e)sits,  hut  elike*s  eef  an  i<;ne*e»us  roe*k,  |)e*^miit  ite*,  w  hie*h  have*  se)lielifie*el 
freun  an  eeri^inally  me)lte*n  state*.  'Phe*  plae*e*r  ele*pe»sits  are*  ele*rive*el  freim 
the*  hre*akinf;  ehiwn  e»f  the*.se*  elike*s.  'Phe*  I in-he*arini;  mine*ral  is  a 
variable  e*onstituent  e»f  the*  |)e*^matite*,  miie-h  of  whie  h  earrii*s  no  tin. 
while*  e»the*r  jieirtieuis  e*e»ntain  a  lar;;e*r  prei])e»rtion  of  e*assite*rite*  ami 
seune*  ma.s.se*s  are*  maele*  up  almost  wheelly  e»f  the*  tin  mine*ral. 

'Pin  has  he*e‘n  femnd  in  Me'xie-e*  anel  mine*e|  tei  a  small  e*xte*nt.  In 
('edoml)ia  the*re*  are*  km»wn  ele*pe»sils  whie*h  may  pretve*  of  ;;re*al  value*. 
In  Be*ru  the*re*  has  he*e*n  hut  little*  e|e*ve*le»pme*nt ,  hut  a  <;ove*rnme*nt  e*e»m- 
rnissiem  se*nt  emt  in  Hl(»7  make*s  a  imest  faveerahle*  re*|)orl  as  te»  the*  tin 
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piosperts  in  tlu*  jiiovinces  dl'  llnanciiiu'  and  ('lincnito  ot  tin*  l)o])art- 
incnt  ot'  Pnno.  a<ljoinin<r  Bolivia. 

'Pin  on*  has  hccn  locat('d  at  sovcial  places  in  the  Ar>:entine  He])nl)- 
lie.  ^Vt  Pinoj'asta  th<*r(*  are  tin  de])osits  which  may  ])rov('  t)f  emisid- 
erahle  vahn*.  In  tin*  Brovinee  of  ha  Rioja,  north  of  ('hileeito,  it  is 
|•lailned  that  v(‘ry  vahiahle  ontero])])inj's  have  Ix'en  discovered.  In 
La  Rioja,  close  to  the  (’atainarea  frontier,  in  the  ('erro  Mazan  and 
('erro  Minas,  tin*  on*  is  heinjr  mined  with  most  satisfactory  results, 
althoui'h  as  yc't  in  eoini)aiatively  small  (piantities.  'Phe  principal 
work  done  is  in  tin*  Mazin  rid<'(*  on  tin*  I)(*scnl)ridora  v(*in.  The  cas- 
'iterite  is  in  liin*  crystals,  and  whih*  the  run  of  the  rough  ore  is  not 
rich  y(*t  on  account  of  its  being  (*asily  broken  down  and  assortetl 
the  mining  ])romises  rich  r(*sults. 


WOMKN  S<>KTIN(i  TIN  <»UK  OX  THK  DI  MI’S. 


Sorting:  is  Ilie  lirst  (irwoss  in ooncoiilmliiit;  Ilinorcs.  I'min  Iho  lord  clay  or  ferruginous  matrix  the 
inirc  ore  is  picked  liy  hand, ami  after  heitiK  washeil  is  tlieti  really  for  ftrindini;. 


Bnt  it  is  in  Bolivia  thiit  thegr(*at  tin  de)>osits  havi*  been  found  and 
work(*d,  and  Bttlivia,  so  hir,  is  tin*  only  locality  of  the  new  world 
wln*nc(*  tin  in  large*  comnn*rciid  (|nantiti(*s  is  «*xported. 

Before*  the*  coming  of  the*  .Spanish  coin|uistinlore*s  the  nations  of 
Betru  iiinl  Bolivia,  in  the*  vie  inity  of  Lake*  'Piticae*a,  maele*  use  etf  tin  as 
iin  alloy  with  e*o|)pe*r  to  niiike*  bronze*.  \Vhe*ther  the*y  kne*w  tin  as  a 
ilistine-t  nn*tid  is  ji  (pn*stion.  tdthough  tin*  t*vide*nce  ])e)ints  te)  the*  fact 
that  tln*y  eliel.  'Pln*y  no  ileuibt  found  that  the*  soft  silve*r-ce)le)re*d 
me*tal  in  its  pure*  state*  wiis  unsuite*d  feu*  making  ntensils  eu*  we*a])e»ns 
and  but  little*  use*  in  making  ornann*nts.  owing  to  its  want  e)f  wearing 
t(nalitie*s.  lint  the*y  did  know  that  w  he*n  me*lte*el  w  ith  copper  it 
adel(*il  stre*nglh,  h!U*dne*ss,  ainl  lire*-re*sisting  e|nalitie*s  to  the*  ce>))])e*r, 
lln*  gri*at  eli*posits  of  which  in  the*  (’oroe*oro  re*gion  we*re*  kin>wn  and 
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^^<^rk(•(l  In'  thoni.  XuiiuMous  articles  of  bronze  from  the  ancient  Inca 
civilization  liave  been  found  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  hut  the  location  of 
the  ancient  tin  mines  is  very  conjectural.  Father  Ai.oxso  de  Barba. 
curate  of  Potosi,  in  a  work  judilished  in  1()40.  states  that  the  deposits 
of  ('arahuco  were  worked  durinj;  the  Inca  times.  Tt  is  a  curious  fact 
that  of  the  two  native  race  stocks  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Inca 
territory — the  Qiuchuas  and  Aymaras — only  the  former  seem  to 
have  known  or  used  tin,  since  it  is  only  in  the  coast  valleys  ami  other 
locations  inhabited  by  the  Quichua  race  that  hronze  objects  an* 
found.  In  the  country  of  the  Aymara  race  no  such  objects  are  ever 
found,  yet  it  is  hen*  that  the  known  tin  dejiosits  of  the  pro'sent  time 
are  located. 

The  chain  of  the  Andes  cominj;  down  from  Peru  divides  into  two 
jireat  branches,  between  which  lies  the  ^reat  jilateau  of  Bolivia,  over 


l,y  (iforirt-  W.  Im-jiii. 

STON'K  oriMMAl.ATES  I  SKI)  l$V  TIIK  .NATIVES  OK  HOl.lVIA  FOR  1 1  AND  C'RUSUl 
DU  OUINDINC.  TIN  DUE. 


In  nearly  all  the  tin  inine.s  of  liolivia  the  stone  ernsher  has  l>een  snhslilnleil  hy  jtower  iiiills. 

11,000  feet  hi<;h.  Tlu*  (*iist(‘rn  liinjfe,  tin*  Cordillera  Real,  is  the 
hi>rher  of  the  two  iind  in  its  northf'rn  Inilf  contidns  the  <rreiit  mounlains 
of  .Soiiitii,  Illimani,  lluayna  Potosi,  and  others,  and  it  is  in  the 
eastern  ran<;e  south  of  these  j^reat  mounttuns  that  the  tin  deposits 
tin*  found. 

Most  of  the  tin  mines  of  Boliviti  tire  yet  in  virj:in  {'round  tlnit  is. 
thev  are  n(*w  workiiifTs.  Th<*se  mines  tire  located  in  four  districts  - 
Ba  Paz  in  tin*  north,  Ornro  in  the  center.  Chorohpie  in  the  south,  ami 
Potosi  in  th(“  east.  The  ilistricts  of  Ornro  tind  ChorohpH*  are  the 
lar<'est  jirodiicers.  Tin*  city  of  Oruro  is  the  c(“nt(“r  of  tin*  tin-miuinj: 
industry,  to  which  contribute  not  only  the  mim's  of  the  district, 
but  id>o  those  of  ('horohpn'  and  oth(“rs  of  tin*  north  and  south.  Many 
of  the  mines  of  this  nei<rhborhood  were  oriirinally  silvc'i’  mini's  and 
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;  yet  produce  silver  in  considerable  (inantities.  The  Socavon  de  la 

I  Virgeii,  San  Jose.  Ilnaunni,  Xe^ro  l^abellon,  Morococala,  and  Anti- 

(piera  mines,  now  rich  tin  mines,  were  in  the  old  Spanish  colonial 
days  rich  silver  mines,  tin  heinji  held  of  such  little  value  that  it  was 
rarely  extracted.  The  San  Jose  mine  is  about  2  miles  from  Ornro, 
it  is  both  a  silver  and  a  tin  mine,  but  the  tin  is  of  the  greater  im- 
j)ortance.  The  Anticpiera  mines  are  near  Pooj>o,  on  the  Antofagasta 
and  Ornro  Railwa}'.  llnannni  is  said  to  contain  the  richest  tin  mines 
in  the  department  of  Ornro.  These  are  located  about  15  miles  from 
the  station  of  Machacamaca  of  the  Antofagasta  Railway.  The 
Cerro  de  Pozacani,  in  which  these  mines  are  situated,  arises  to  the 
height  of  about  10, 000  feet — a  rough  cone  in  shape.  It  is  laced  by 
innumerable  lodes  and  veins,  some  of  which  are  worked  on  a  largo 


l‘hntotfrapln‘ti  hy  W.  Doan. 

TIN  OKE  FROM  THE  lU  AYHA  MINE,  I'OTOSI,  BOLIVIA. 

'I'lie  piles  of  ore  shown  in  the  picture  have  l)een  assorle(i  by  hand  from  the  roush 
mine  output.  Most  of  this  ore  wiii  Ih:  ground  and  concentrated  l)y  iixiviation. 
btit  the  riche.st  of  it.  which  may  be  aimostpure  cassilerite.issotnetimesexporteil 
in  an  untreated  state. 


scale.  The  Calaricagua  vein  produced  in  1905  ore  ec[uivalent  to 
1,192  metric  tons.  The  vein  runs  from  2  to  8  feet  in  width  ami  is 
from  20  to  50  per  cent  cassiterite. 

The  Bolivian  ores  are  ground  and  concentrated  for  the  pure  cassit¬ 
erite.  In  this  form  is  a  sand  called  tin  barilla:  it  is  exported.  A 
very  considerable  part  of  the  valuahle  oxide  is  lost  in  treatment. 

The  mines  of  Negro  Pabellon,  Morococala,  ami  Vilacollo  are  about 
10  miles  south  of  Iluanuni,  near  Paria.  The  principal  lode  of  Negro 
I’ahellon  is  about  3  feet  in  width  and  is  crossed  by  several  smaller 
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veins,  with  licre  and  there  rich  pockets  of  cassiterite.  The  barilla 
obtained  from  this  ore  is  exceptionally  rich,  containing  more  than  70 
per  cent  metallic  tin.  Concentrated  Bolivian  ores  as  a  rule  run 
about  60  per  cent,  or  a  little  less,  metallic  tin.  In  the  Morococahi 
mine  the  vein  is  from  12  to  1.5  feet  thick,  of  a  good  grade  of  ore. 

Berenguela,  in  the  province  of  Cochabamba,  has  an  exceptionally 
high  grade  of  ore.  In  colonial  daj’s  Berenguela  was  a  rich  silver 
mine.  The  two  ores  are  in  distinct  veins. 

The  tin  mines  of  the  northern  field  of  Bolivia  are  in  two  groups — 
Iluayna-Potosi  and  Milluni,  north  of  La  Paz,  and  the  Inquisivi  fields, 
on  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Plateau.  Included  in  the 
Inquisivi  fields  are  the  mines  of  (^uimsa  Cruci's,  Araca,  and  Santa 
Vela  Cruz. 


i’lioto^rnphtMl  liy  G♦M»r^r«•  W. 

liAUvS  OF  TIN'  FROM  THE  SANTA  ROSA  MINE,  I'OTOSI. 

The'  bulk  of  Bolivian  tin  is  exporteil  as  concentrati'd  ore  (barilla);  but  in  the 
I’otosi  District  to  .save  in  weicnt,  owiiiK  to  the  hinh  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
coast,  much  of  the  ore  is  stnelteil.  The  smeltinK  is  done  with  charcoal  in  small 
blast  furnats's.  The  lo.ss  is  not  le.ss  than  20  per  cent  of  the  tin  contents  of  the 
barilla. 

The  first  area  is  at  the  southeast  end  of  l..ake  Titicaca,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  some  13,000  feet  above  sea  level.  During  colonial  days  these 
ruins  were  silver  mines,  but  silver  now  in  this  locality  is  but  little 
more  than  a  tradition,  for  tlie  oidy  mining  now  carried  on  is  tin 
mining.  There  are  a  great  number  of  smtill  mifiing  properties  in 
tliis  locality,  but  tlie  jtriticipal  output  comes  from  the  French  com¬ 
pany,  which  owns  the  Carmen  mine  of  the  Iluayna-l’otosi  and  the 
Milluni  mine. 

The  Quimsa  Cruz  or  Tres  ('ruces  district  of  Impiisivi  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  Bolivian  fields.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Cor- 
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(lillera  Real,  which  here  rises  over  17, ()()()  feet  above  sea  level.  These 
fields  are  about  equidistant  from  La  Raz  and  Oruro,  hut  much  more 
accessible  to  the  latter.  The  principal  tin  property  in  the  district 
is  the  oroup  of  Monte  Rlanco  mines,  owned  by  a  Chilean  company. 
These  mines  are  on  the  western  slope  of  the  C'erro  Atarani.  The 
(piarters  and  mine  ollice  of  the  company  are  at  an  elevation  of  14,800 
feet  and  some  of  the  lodes  mined  are  1 ,500  feet  higher  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  slope.  Among  these  lodes  is  the  Santa  Ke,  which  outcrops  for 
about  1,000  feet,  with  an  average  width  of  from  6  to  9  feet.  The  ore 
runs  about  12  per  cent  pure  cassiterite.  In  pockets  the  mineral  is 
foiuul  nearly  pure.  In  the  neighborhotxl  of  the  Monte  Blanco  mines 
are  the  mines  of  Barosso  Cota,  Santa  Rosa,  La  Florencia,  Copacabanca, 
and  others. 

About  20  miles  south  of  Monte  Blanco  is  the  Santa  Vela  Cruz 
field.  The  most  important  projierty  in  this  field  is  that  of  the  Con¬ 
cordia  Tin  Company,  an  English  corporation.  The  location  is  not 
quite  so  high  as  Monte  Blanco.  Here  the  best  mining  methods  are 
being  adopted  and  the  property  will  be  without  doubt  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer,  although  not  yet  fully  developed. 

South  of  Santa  Vela  Cruz  are  the  holds  of  Sayaquiri,  a  new  held  in 
which  some  prosjiecting  has  been  done  which  promises  large  results, 
and  Colquiri,  formerly  a  silver  liehl,  but  now  devolojiing  into  a  tin- 
producing  district. 

The  northern  tin  fields  of  Bolivia  have  in  the  past  suffercil  much 
for  lack  of  good  transjiortation.  This  condition  is  being  greatly 
im|)roved  witli  the  recent  railroad  development  in  the  country. 


PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY 


SIXCIC  the  inwtins;  of  tlu*  Third  (.'oiiforence  at  Hio  do  Jaiudro  in  19(H)  rtoady 
])ro>;rcsfi  has  hooii  made*  in  the  realization  of  tlu*  project  of  nnitiii"  the  three 
Anierieas  hy  an  International  Kailway  line.  The  eoininittee  has  continued 
its  work  in  the  way  of  ex])lainin>;  the  scoj»e  and  development  of  the  plan,  in 
affordini'  the  information  which  has  been  constantly  soufrlu,  in  answerijig 
infpiiries  of  a  specific  nature',  and  in  ;j:ivin<;  i)ublicity  to  the  measures  of  the  various 
"overmnents  which  offer  inducements  for  capitalists  to  enirage  in  railway  constniction 
in  connection  with  the  Pan  American  project. 

The  importance  of  the  enfer])ris(!  grows  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  jerogress 
of  the  various  republics. 

In  1S9(I,  when  the  first  practical  ste])s  were  taken  toward  n'alizing  the  as])iration 
for  intercontinental  railway  communication  by  the  First  (.'onference,  the  total  foreign 
commerce  of  the  countries  south  of  the  L'nited  States  from  Mexico  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  was  ai)proximately  .S8S(),(KM),(MM1.  In  1!H(!»  this  commerce  was  more  than 
$2,(HMt,(K)0,tM)0.  The  increase  has  been  a  nattiral  result  of  the  railway  construction 
which  has  helped  to  devclo]>  the  resources  of  the  different  countries  and  thus  to  add 
to  their  commeri'e.  Much  of  this  railway  construction  has  been  either  of  trunk  lines 
which  form  sections  in  the  Pan  American  route  or  of  lines  which  are  branches  of  the 
general  Pan  American  system  and  are  feeders  to  it.  The  very  great  growth  of  trade 
in  the  last  twenty  years  .shows  how  traflic  awaits  railway  facilities  and  how  al.so  it  is 
created  when  they  are  provided.  This  increas<'d  commerce,  which  fvirnishes  the 
basis  for  so  much  railway  traflic,  has  not  been  limited  to  any  section.  All  the  re])ublics 
which  would  be  interconnected  by  the  Pan  .\merican  railway  system  have  .shan'd 
in  it. 

In  keeiiing  the  public  informed  f)f  the  i)rogress  made  after  the  Third  ('onference  at 
Kio  de  .laneiro  the  committee  had  the  benefit  of  a  subsecpient  rejaa-t  by  one  of  its 
members,  Mr.  (  'ii.^ki.es  .M  .  Pepi*ek.  The  results  of  his  observations  during  a  tri])  of  a 
year’s  duration  in  South  America  wort*  reported  to  the  committee  in  May,  lifOS. 
This  sup|)lemented  the  report  presented  by  Mr.  Peiteu  as  special  commissioner  in 
1901,  and  showed  what  had  been  accom])lished  in  the  intervening  i)eriod.  It  was 
transmitted  by  the  committee  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ami  was  given  wide  circulation. 

The  committee  undertakes  to  summarize  the  situation  as  it  now  exists  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  ])rosj)ects  of  future  action  in  furtherance  of  the  general  i)lan.  In  obtaining 
information  the  committee  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  State,  of 
the  International  Hureati  of  American  Republics,  and  of  various  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  different  rei)ublic8  represc'iited  in  Washington. 

ME. VICO. 

Through  railway  comnmnication  now  exists  from  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
to  the  .southern  border  of  Mexico.  The  enlightened  and  ]>rdgres8ive  policy  of  the 
Mexican  (lovernment  has  secured  this  restdt,  which  itself  is  an  important  means  of 
providitig  through  railway  lines  from  New  York  to  th(f  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The 
distance  from  New  York  to  the  City  of  .Mexico  is  U,02G  miles;  thence  to  (iamboa  on 

“The  above  report  from  the  P(‘rmanent  Pan  American  Railway  Committcic  was 
]>resented  to  the  Fourth  International  American  ('onference  which  met  in  Ruenos 
.Vires  in  .Inly  last.  The  members  of  the  committee!  are  lion.  Henry  (1.  Davis, 
chairman;  .Vndrew  Carn<*gie,  Ksq.,  Charles  M.  Pepper,  F.s<|.,  (ion.  (ieorge  W.  Davis. 
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the  Istlnmis  el'  Telniantepec  o5!»  miles,  and  thence  to  the  (Inatenialan  border  284 
miles,  making  a  total  distance  of  8,8t)!(  miles  from  New  York  to  the  northern  terminal 
of  the  Ititercontitiental  or  Pan  American  Railway. 

CENTHAI,  AMERICA. 

When  there  is  direct  raihvaj’  comiminication  from  New  York  to  the  Patiama  I'anal 
Zone  the  first  great  litik  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  systetn  will  be  completed.  A 
review  of  the  lities  in  operation  and  those  ntider  constructioti  in  the  Republics  of 
t'eiitral  America  shows  that  there  is  now  lackitig  otily  a  small  section,  less  than  41) 
tniles,  in  order  to  .secttre  the  through  contiectioti  to  the  city  of  (itiatemala.  The 
building  of  this  link  has  been  undertaken  by  responsible  capitalists  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  iti  the  existitig  railway  systems  of  t'enlral  America.  This  sectioti  tnay  be  I’om- 
]>leted  within  a  year.  From  liitaternala  Pity  to  Zacapa  a  litie  is  iti  operation  atid  the 
irroti})  of  caj)italists  who  cotitrol  the  other  lines  are  tiow  etigaged  in  surveys  for  the 
extension  from  Zacapa  to  the  border  of  .'Salvador,  atid  frotn  there  on  through  to  llon- 
<luras.  In  (Juatemala  about  50  miles  of  this  (‘.xtensioti  remaiti  to  be  built,  atnl  iti 
.Salvador  285  miles.  The  sectioti  4!)  miles  lotig  iti  Salvador  from  Santa  Ana  to  the  city 
of  El  Salvador  is  already  built  and  will  serv(>  as  a  link  in  the  maiti  system.  Ponstruc- 
tion  has  begtin  at  La  Union  for  the  line  to  the  city  of  Salvador.  This  work,  it  is 
ex|)ected,  will  be  finisht'd  within  eighteeti  months. 

To  cro.ss  Honduras  a  sectioti  of  72  miles  will  be  nece.ssary.  This  will  naturally 
follow  the  comjiletioti  of  the  litie  through  Salvador.  The  railway  under  cotistrtictioti 
oti  the  Atlantic  Poast  of  Jlotiduras  ultimately  will  he  extended  to  the  Pacific.  Iti 
Nicaragua  a  link  of  38  miles  will  joiti  the  northern  hotindary  with  the  existing  line 
J05  miles  long,  which  serves  as  a  .^ectioti  on  the  Pan  Atnerican  route  from  Phinandega 
to  Granada,  and  08  miles  must  be  consinicted  to  reach  the  border  of  Posta  Rica. 

tkista  IHca  has  182  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  part  of  which,  the  line  from  Gua- 
piles  to  Port  JAtnon,  may  serve  as  an  Atlatitic  coast  sectioti  of  the  Pan-.Vnicrican 
trunk  when  the  gaj)  is  clo.sed  up  to  the  eastern  frotitier  of  Nicaragua.  From  Port 
Limon  to  the  Panal  Zone  is  220  tniles.  Of  this  a  .sectioti  20  miles  long  is  already  in 
operation.  This  line  follows  the  alternative  routi*  suggested  by  the  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  liifercontitiental  Sttrvey  iti  leavitig  the  Pacific  ('oast  and  crossing  to  the  Atlantic 
slope.  .\do])ting  this  ])lan,  this  distatice  frotn  tin-  .southern  border  of  Mexico  to  the 
Panal  Zoiu*  is  1,183  tniles,  of  which  075  miles  retnain  to  be  built.  The  route  is  a  zig¬ 
zag  otu‘,  but  is  in  the  tiatttre  of  practical  railway  constructioti  which  looks  to  traflic 
and  doi's  not  undertake  to  adhere  strictly  to  air-line  surveys.  Should  the  Pacific 
coast  route*  be  followed  the  distatice  to  be  covered  would  lie  somewhat  longer.  Most 
of  the  .sections  alrcaely  constructed,  with  the  excejitioti  of  the  litie  in  Posta  Rica, 
would  serve  for  this  route.  This  ])lan  would  also  iticlude  the  construction  of  the  litie 
from  Panama  to  David  alotig  the  Pacific  slope,  274  miles  iti  length,  to  which  tin* 
Government  of  the  Repitblii*  of  Patiama  is  committed. 

To  sum  u])  the  railway  sitttatioti  iti  Pentral  .America  withotil  going  into  further 
details,  .508  tniles  servitig  for  Pati  Anu'ricati  or  ititercontitienfal  purjioses  are  iti  oper¬ 
ation.  (i!)()  miles  of  feeders  are  already  built,  and  075  mile's  remaiti  to  be  constructed 
iti  order  to  reach  the  Patial  Zone  by  the  shortest  route,  while  875  miles  remain  to  be 
built  by  the  longer  rotile;  that  is  to  say,  tlu'rc  are  to-day  iti  Pentral  America  1,200 
miles  of  railway  of  all  kinds  in  o|)eratioti  atid  07.5  miles  yet  to  be  built  to  join  up  and 
connect  them  with  the  trutik  systetn  ri'aching  to  Mexico  atid  the  United  States. 

Note  shotild  be  tnade  iti  connection  with  railway  conslrticfioti  iti  Pentral  .America 
of  the  cotnpletion  of  the  interoceatiic  lities.  The  lim*  across  Guatemala  from  San 
.lose  on  the  Pacific  to  I’ui'rlo  Rerrios  was  completed  iti  1008.  The  through  railway 
across  Posta  Rica  is  attoih(>r  importatit  tratisverse  line.  Tlu'se  itUeroci'atiic  or  cro.-is 
lint's  are  in  tin*  natttre  of  braticlu's  of  tin*  maitt  trutik.  The  interoceatiic  lint's  atnl  tin* 
main  trttnk  ..^erve  as  fcctlers  to  oin*  atiotht'r. 
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The  total  foreign  coniinerce  of  Central  America  i.-  now  approximately  SoO, 000, 000  a 
year.  Every  mile  of  railway  that  is  completed  adds  to  this  commerce,  and  in  opening 
up  the  resources  of  very  rich  regions  insures  a  valuahh-  traffic. 

In  connection  with  the  Central  American  section  of  the  Pan  American  system  atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  the  action  of  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  latter  part  of  1907.  This  conference,  manifesting  the  desire  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  represented  to  contribute  their  respective  shares  toward  the  realization  of  the 
great  work  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  Committee,  concluded  a  special  convention. 
It  was  proposed  that  commissions  be  appointed  which  should  report  to  the  different 
Governments  the  most  suitable  measures  for  the  construction  of  the  respective  sections, 
and  that  the  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  organization  of  one  or  more  companies 
to  construct  the  sections  indicated;  and,  if  that  were  impossible,  to  consolidate  and 
bring  to  an  agreement  the  different  companies  holding  contracts  or  concessions.  It 
was  also  proposed  that  the  contracting  companies  should  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Mexico  and  of  Panama  concerning  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  the  transit  of  merchandise  and  passengers  from  border  to  border. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  South  American  continent  presents  a  different  situation  from  Mexico  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America  as  to  the  construction  of  a  through  trunk  line.  The  most  difficult  sec¬ 
tions  are  those  which  are  essential  to  the  mineral  development  of  the  countries  of  the 
Andes.  In  Colombia,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  not  much  progress  has  yet  been 
made  on  the  main  trunk  of  the  Pan  American  system,  but  .some  activity  is  reported  in 
extending  the  line  that  now  reaches  from  Ruenaventura  on  the  Pacific  to  Cali.  The 
extension  of  this  line  north  to  Cartago  and  south  to  Popayan  will  form  links  in  the  Pan 
American  system.  The  Colombian  Government,  however,  has  succeeded  in  supple¬ 
menting  its  facilities  of  river  navigation  by  railway  connections.  The  line  has  been 
completed  from  the  capital  of  Bogota  to  Girardot  on  the  Magdalena  River.  Headway 
has  been  made  with  various  .sections  paralleling  the  river  and  also  with  some  of  the 
extensions  from  the  river  ports  to  interior  points.  A  valuable  part  of  the  vast  natural 
resources  of  Colombia  are  tributary  to  the  Pan  American  route  and  the  opportunities 
for  their  exploitation  should  encourage  the  various  projects  for  building  si'Ctions  of 
the  line. 

Ecuador  shows  a  marked  advance  in  Pan  American  construction.  The  railway 
connecting  Quito,  the  cajiital,  with  Guayaquil,  on  the  coast,  furnislu's  IIJO  miles,  the 
section  between  Quito  and  Alausi,  of  a  direct  link  on  the  Pan  American  route.  The 
Government  has  made  arrangements  which  seem  to  assure  at  an  early  date  the  exten¬ 
sion  from  Alausi  south  to  Cuenca  and  there  is  also  the  probablity  of  construction  north 
from  Quito  to  Ibarra  within  thn!e  years  as  provisionally  contracted  for  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  This  will  be  a  lOO-mile  link,  t'ontracts  which  have  b(<en  made  for  several 
short  coast  lines  will  also  a<ld  to  the  railway  facilities  of  Ecuador.  Work  has  begun 
on  the  railway  from  the  Bay  of  (,'araquez  to  (^iiito,  which  will  be  182  miles  in  length 
and  will  serve  as  a  feeder  to  the  Pan  Ainerir.'an  system.  The  jdans  of  the  Government 
for  rail  connection  to  the  Amazon  River  region  are  al.-^o  important. 

Pent,  by  adhering  steadily  to  its  jxilicy  of  making  the  Pan  American  tnink  the  basis 
of  its  railway  develoj)ment,  has  obtained  im])ortant  results.  On  the  direct  Pan 
American  route  the  line  is  in  operation  from  the  mining  center  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
south  to  lluancayo,  a  distance  of  145  miles,  and  the  first  section  of  the  further  exten.sion 
toward  Ayacucho  is  now  under  way.  While  there  is  an  uncomj)leted  section  to  Cuzco, 
comprising  about  oOt)  miles,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  sections  bet  ween  Cuzco 
and  Lake  Titicaca  have  been  completed,  and  there  is  now  a  through  line  from  Cuzco  to 
Puno  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  237  miles  in  length.  This  is  a  direct  link  in  the  Pan 
American  chain.  In  northern  Peru  j)rovision  has  been  made  for  extending  the  coast 
line  from  Chimbote  to  Recuay,  a  section  of  which  will  be  an  intercontinental  link. 
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Reference  should  also  ho  made  to  the  favorable  situation  of  the  Peruvian  projects  for 
joining  the  river  systems  tributary  to  the  Amazon  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  by 
railway  lines.  The  construction  of  such  lines  is  encouraged  by  the  building  of  the  main 
trunk,  which  on  its  part  will  be  served  by  them  as  feeders.  Surveys  which  look  to 
reaching  hpiitos,  on  the  Amazon,  from  Paita,  on  the  Pacific,  through  the  lowest  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  Andes,  are  now  being  made,  and  there  is  an  encouraging  prospect  that  they 
will  result  in  the  early  building  of  this  line.  The  surveys  for  the  line  from  Cerro  de 
I’asco  to  the  River  Ucayali  have  also  been  completed,  and  that  project  is  considered  to 
be  in  a  favorable  jtosition. 

Perry  transportation  from  Puno  across  Lake  Titicaca,  102  miles,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  water  link  in  the  Pan  American  system.  This  means  of  transj)ortation  is  already  in 
oj)eration.  The  Bolivian  section  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  may  be  said  to  begin 
at  the  port  of  Guaqui,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Titicaca.  The  Bolivian  Government,  by 
utilizing  the  financial  resources  at  its  command,  has  been  able  to  forward  its  policy  of 
railway  construction  very  satisfactorily.  The  Pan  American  trunk  line  as  a  base  from 
Lake  Titicaca  to  the  southern  border  has  been  the  cardinal  feature  of  this  policy.  In 
jnirsuance  of  it  sections  have  been  completed  between  Guaqui  and  Uyuni,  a  distance 
of  363  miles.  This  is  a  direct  link  in  the  main  intercontinental  location.  There 
remain  to  be  constructed  oidy  177  miles  from  Uyuni  to  the  southern  border,  and  the 
jilans  of  the  Bolivian  Government  which  arc  now  being  carried  out  insure  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  section  at  a  reasonably  early  date.  In  the  meantime  other  important  rail¬ 
way  building  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  branches,  the  most  important  of  which  is  from 
the  trunk  to  the  Potosi  mining  region.  This  will  secure  a  valuable  traffic  to  the  main 
system. 

Bolivia  is  further  interested  in  the  construction  of  a  direct  line  from  the  Pacific  i)ort 
of  Arica  to  La  Paz,  which  will  form  a  junction  with  the  Pan  American  main  line. 
This  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Chilean  Government  under  a  trt*aty  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Bolivia.  The  contracts  were  let  in  190!)  and  the  work  of  construction  is 
now  going  on. 

Chile’s  interest  in  the  Pan  .\merican  Railway  from  its  geogra])hical  location  is  the 
connection  with  the  main  trunk  system  by  extensions  and  branch  lines.  The  longi¬ 
tudinal  railway,  to  which  the  Government  is  committed  :vs  a  national  policy,  may  be 
considered  as  a  branch  or  extension  along  the  intercontinental  hK’ation,  since  it  will  be 
joined  w'ith  the  Pan  American  trunk  line  by  any  one  of  several  railways  across  the 
.\ndes.  The  surveys  for  the  longitudinal  line  have  been  completed,  contracts  have 
been  lot  for  various  sections,  and  the  work  of  construction  has  been  begun  on  these 
sections.  The  longitudinal  railway  in  time  undoubtedly  will  reach  from  the  northern 
border  of  Chile  to  the  far  south. 

The  opening  of  the  Tran.s-.\ndine  Railway  tunnel  to  passenger  and  freight  traffic  is 
another  result  of  Chile’s  railway  policy.  Since  its  conqdetion  the  Chilean  railways 
are  joined  with  those  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  are  thus  also  connected  with  the 
southern  jiart  of  the  general  Pan  .\merican  system. 

The  progress  of  the  Argtuitine  Republic  in  railway  construction  has  been  so  rapiil 
that  the  Governimuit  was  able  to  announce  to  the  world  two  years  ago  that  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Pan  American  Railway  j)lan  was  finished,  since  its  lines  were  com- 
pleteil  from  Buenos  .Vires  to  (^uiaca,on  the  southern  border  of  Bolivia,  a  distance  of 
l,0()t)  miles.  The  im])ortanc-e  of  the  extension  of  the  Argentine  lines  to  future  com¬ 
merce  is  umpiestioned.  When  the  Bolivian  links  are  completed  it  will  mean  a  large 
increase  of  traffic  in  both  directions. 

Since  the  Argcmtine  lines  were  prolonged  north  to  the  frontier  of  Bolivia  and  since 
the  Bolivian  links  were  completed  to  Uyuni,  tln^re  now  remains  only  the  gap  between 
Cuzco  in  Peru  and  Buenos  Aires  of  177  miles  out.  t)f  a  total  of  1,9-10  miles,  allowing  for 
the  water  transport  across  Lake  Titicaca.  If  the  railway  is  to  be  built  along  the  shores 
of  the  lake  this  would  require  only  ItM)  additional  miles. 
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The  fjeneral  situation  of  the  main  trunk  system  as  it  stands  to-day  may  1k'  summed 
up  as  follows:  The  total  length  of  the  Pan  American  location  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  to  Buenos  Aires  is  5,0114  miles;  rail  and  water  line  in  operation,  2,007  miles;  lines 
under  construction  or  to  be  constructed,  2,007  miles. 

The  total  distance  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  following  the  actual  construction 
in  Mexico  and  adopting  the  alternative  Pan-American  survey  in  Cetitral  America 
by  the  shorter  Atlantic  coast  route,  is  10,1 10  miles.  Of  this  0,444  miles  are  in  operation 
and  3,072  miles  are  either  under  construction  or  yet  to  be  constructed  to  fill  in  the 
sections  that  are  lacking.  Eliminating  the  water  links,  it  may  be  said  that  3,700  miles 
of  railway  are  requisite. 

The  pre.sent  status  of  the  Pan-.Vmerican  project  as  indicated  above  is  shown  in  tabu¬ 
lated  form  as  follows: 


Mileai!e. 


New  York  to  Mexieo  City . 

Mexico  City  to  northern  Itonier  of  (Juatemala . 

Northern  l)or<ler  of  tinateinaia  to  I’anatna  Canal  Zone. 

Canal  Zone  to  I’nno  on  I.ake  Titicaca . 

ITmo  to  (itiayaguil,  Ifolivia  (water-transport) . 

(itiaqui  to  qiiiaca,  .\reentine  Ifepnltlic . 

quiaca  to  Buenos  .\ires . 


Bnilt . 

To  1)6  built . 

Total  I’an-.\inerican  line,  New  York  to  Buenos  .Vires 


Built. 


To  be 
built. 


I  Miltx. 

. 

.VOS  !  075 

I  .'>42  2.  s20 

IIL>  . 

:itB  177 

I  i.(h:o  . 

0.444  :i,072 

.  0, 444 

.1 .  5,1)72 

.  10.110 


The  intercontinental  survey  made  iindcT  the  direction  of  the  commis.sion  created  by 
the  First  Pan  American  Conference  has  for  many  years  been  the  basis  of  the  Pan- 
.\merican  Railway  project.  Its  results  were  very  beneficial  and  are  .still  of  much 
value.  Some  of  the  locations  indicated  have  been  followed  in  actual  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  while  other  sections  which  were  not  surveyed  have  been  built.  In  view  of  the 
utility  of  the  survey  as  a  jtioneer  investigation,  and  of  the  information  it  afforded, 
a  rt'view  of  the  situation  in  1910,  ba.sed  on  that  surv’ey  by  a  competent  engineer  oflicer, 
is  valuable.  This  is  afforded  in  the  table  prepared  by  (ien.  (Ikokok  W.  Davi.s,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  from  the  records  of  the  intercontinental  survey,  showing  the 
distance  between  the  two  capitals,  W’a.shington  and  Buenos  .\ires.  It  follows  the  Pan- 
American  location  along  the  Pacific  coast  in  Central  America,  which,  as  has  been 
explained,  makes  the  total  distance  somewhat  longer.  The  whole  situation  is  ex  - 
hibited  in  a  bird’s-eye  view  as  follows: 

Pan  American  liailuafi  situation,  I'JIO. 

f('()mpile<l  l)y  Cen.  (iEonoK  \V.  l)AVl.-<.] 

.Mileaye. 

Sul)ilivisi()n. 

.Now  eon-  To  l)e  coli- 
slrneleil.  strneleil. 

.t/i/ev.  .!///,.«. 

VVa'Iiinyton  lo  .M#'xiean  frontier.  .  2.  I•’'7.n  . 

Mexican  frontier  to  Tehnanlepee . .  I.^Ds.l) 

Tehuatilepee  to  tiiiateitialatt  frottlier .  .  2M.n  . 


Wa'liittyloti  to  littafetnalatt  frotitier. 


:t.7l!!t.(l 
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I‘aii  -l/;i<r(Vo/<  JtailHV!i  sitiHition,  /WO— Contimicd. 


Mileano. 


Xow  con-  To  1m‘  con- 
siriicted.  structed. 


MiUs.  Mihs. 

I iiiiilciiudan  froiiliir  lo  Santa  Maria .  lllt.:i  . 

'ania  Maria  to  Maphadnra .  liO.o 

llacliadnra  to  Acajutia .  ■-’ii.5 

Apajiil la  to  .‘^an  Salvador.. .  t'd-O  . 

'an  Salvador  to  San  Vkvniv .  4-’.2 

San  Vivonlv  to  San  .MintJiU'l .  lili. n 

San  .Mini'iifl  to  (inascoriti .  ;ill.  1 

•  iiiascorin  to  Kio  .Vvirro . .  71.7 

llio  Nottro  to  ('hitiandt't:a .  .  As.n 

('hinand(‘t;a  to  (Jranada .  liW.n  . 

tiranada  to  IVna  Hlanva .  i>.s.3 

I’vna  Hlanva  to  I.ilivria .  53.5 

l.ihvria  to  Ido  .Savecrv .  157.5 

Ido  Savvtrrv  to  (ioHito .  1.50.0 

< iolfito  to  David .  59.0 

Jtavid  to  I’anaina .  274.4 

Total,  Cvntral  .\invriva .  277.3  1,099.3 

Total.  Washin^rton  to  I’anaina .  4.040.3  1.099.3 

I’anatna  to  A’avisa .  172.7 

^'avi.sa  to  Ido  Snvio .  105.0 

Ido  Snvio  to  Ido  Carainata . 19S.0 

Hio  Cannata  to  Cali .  213.5 

Cali  to  carvlii .  3;i2. 0 

Carvlii  to  Quito .  1.59.0 

l^uito  to  Alausi .  100.0  . 

.Matt.si  to  Cuvnva . S7.0 

Cuvnva  to  Canvhis .  252.0 

Canvhis  to  Cvrro  dvl  I’asvo .  779.0 

Cvrro  dvl  I’a.'ivo  to  lluanvayo .  145.0  . 

1 1  nanvayo  to  Ctizvo . .  .521 . 0 

Total.  I’an  .5invrivan  survey.  South  .\tnvrka .  305.0  2.'19.s 


Total.  \Va.shin^;ton  to  Cuzvo .  4.351.3  3.919.1 

Cuzvo  to  I’uno .  237.0  . 

I’uno  to  DvsaKtiadvro .  Iir2.5 

Dvsaitiiadvro  to  I'ytini .  3tl3.0  . 

l  yuni  to  Qtiiava. . .  .  177.0 

t^uiava  to  Tuvuman .  343.9  . 

ruvunian  to  Huvnos  Aires .  717.7  . 

( )t her  surveys  South  .\ineriva .  l.tiOl.O  279.5 


Total  Washington  to  Ituenos  .Vires . .  ti. 012.9  4.19S.C 


KESt  ME. 


Miles. 


Washinuton  to  Huenos  .Vires: 


Construvted .  li. 012.9 

To  he  vonstruvted .  4. 19s.t> 

Total . 10.211.5 


IlHAXCIl  AM)  OTHER  SYSTEMS. 

In  connection  with  the  Pan-American  Kaihvay  attention  must  al.'o  he  given  to 
collateral  projects,  some  of  which  would  serve  as  branch  connections  and  some  as 
independent  .systems.  The  Rejmblic  of  Uruguay  has  contracted  for  ujiward  of  500 
miles  aiul  has  given  important  concessions,  aiul  steps  have  been  taken  to  insure  com¬ 
plete  railway  comnuinication  with  the  llrazilian  lines.  The  construction  of  the  Pan- 
-Vmerican  Transcontinental,  II7(!  miles,  from  the  lhazilian  herder  at  Sati  I.uis  to 
I  'olonia  on  the  River  Plate  opposite  Rneiios  Aires,  is  appanuitly  certain.  With  the 
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completion  of  the  lines  in  sonthern  Brazil,  which  is  also  assured,  and  the  junction  of 
the  railways  in  northern  Brazil  there  will  be  in  existence  a  transcontinental  railway 
which  will  afford  through  railway  coinniunicatii>n  from  Pernambuco,  on  the  Atlantic, 
via  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific.  Another  through  connection  will 
be  obtained  by  gaining  the  northern  extension  from  Montevideo  with  the  Brazilian 
lines  at  Rivera.  The  proposed  international  bridge  across  the  Cuareim  River  will 
join  the  Uruguayan  railways  with  the  Brazilian  lines  at  the  northwest  extremity. 
The  steps  toward  the  realization  of  these  plans  are  another  evidence  of  the  activity 
of  railway  construction  in  South  America,  all  of  which  are  based  on  the  certainty  of 
of  traffic  from  the  development  of  the  re.<ources  of  the  regions  which  are  to  be  given 
railway  facilities. 

Mention  has  bi'cn  made  of  the  early  completion  of  the  sections  in  southern  Brazil 
which  will  join  the  Brazilian  railway  systems  with  those  of  Uruguay.  This,  however, 
is  only  one  of  the  many  railway  enterprises  which  are  progre.^sing  in  Brazil.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  construction,  under  the  direction  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  line  around  the  Falls  of  San  Antonio.  The  value 
of  this  railway  in  opening  up  the  commerce  of  a  great  section  of  the  interior  of  South 
America,  by  means  of  the  River  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  has  been  well  understood, 
but  to  carry  the  project  into  effect  has  been  extremely  difficult.  The  actual  con¬ 
struction  now  going  on,  however,  makes  it  sure  that  the  enterprise  will  be  carried 
through,  and  the  Committee  is  informed  that  within  two  years  it  is  hoped  to  have 
the  entire  line,  300  miles  in  length,  completed.  This  will  be  of  very  great  benefit  to 
the  commerce,  not  only  of  the  region  directly  served,  but  of  the  whole  world. 

The  committee  is  informed  that  railway  construction  in  Paraguay  is  also  proceeding, 
so  that  that  country  will  be  given  clos(*r  communication  with  the  railway  systems  of 
Argentina  and  Uruguay.  The  extension  of  the  existing  line  which  runs  from  Asun¬ 
cion  to  Pirapo,  153  miles  to  Encarnacion,  on  the  River  Parana,  will  close  up  an 
important  section.  The  prolongation  will  be  finished  in  two  years.  The  building  of 
a  line  to  Po.'^ados  is  a  further  step  in  establi.shing  railway  intercommunication  which 
is  essential  to  the  utilization  of  the  resources  of  Paraguay.  The  contract  authorized 
by  tin*  Argentine  Government  to  extend  existing  lines  so  as  to  join  Corrientes  with 
Asuncion  and  thus  afford  through  communication  between  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
capital  of  Paraguay  insures  an  impf)rtant  link  in  intercontinental  railway  connection. 

The  committee  is  informed  that  .«everal  important  enterprises  in  Venezuela,  which 
in  the  past  have  received  favorable  consideration,  are  now  in  a  position  to  obtain  the 
capital  necessary  to  carry  them  out.  The  Grinoco  River  furnishes  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  in  the  .southern  part  of  the  Rej)ublic,  but  in  the  northern  ])art  railways  are 
neces.sary  in  ortler  to  reach  the  ports  of  the  coast.  A  large  and  profitable  traffic  awaits 
the  construction  of  such  railways. 

In  order  to  slmw  the  relation  of  the  Pan  American  project  to  the  various  countries 
that  will  be  benefited  by  it,  the  committee  has  had  a  map  pre])ared,  which  is  annexed 
to  the  repf)rt.  This  map  shows  the  transportation  routes  by  railway,  river,  and  ocean. 
It  is  designed  to  present  the  general  I’an  American  Railway  location  in  its  geograph¬ 
ical  relation  to  the  different  Republics  and  also  to  indicate  the  river  navigation, 
which  is  of  great  importanc«*  in  the  commerce  of  South  America.  Railway  and  river 
traffic  on  that  continent  act  as  mutual  feeders  to  each  other. 

The  map  has  been  prepar(>d  for  the  latest  availabl*!  .sources,  but  the  indication  of 
boundaries  is  otdy  tentative  and  is  not  to  be  understood  as  more  than  a  general  lino 
to  designate  the  relative  position  of  the  difh'rent  cruintries. 

CONCI.fSION. 

In  j)revious  rei)orts  the  committee  has  taken  occasion  to  recall  the  declaration  of 
distinguished  statesmen  of  the  United  8tatc*s  favoring  the  Pan  American  project. 
Among  those  who  so  declared  thems<*lves  were  Jamks  G.  Bi.aine,  Presidents  Harrison 
and  Roo.sevelt,  and  Secretary  Root.  It  is  gratifying  to  add  to  these  expressions 
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other  declarations^.  Pres^ident  Tait,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  under  date  of  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1910,  wrote  a.s  follows; 

“I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the  Pan  American  Railway,  and 
hope  for  practical  results  from  the  conference  soon  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  regard 
to  the  matter.” 

Secretary  Knox  also  wrote  the  chairman: 

“I  am  in  hearty  symjrathy  with  the  Pan  American  project,  and  will  be  glad  to  give 
it  such  assistance  as  I  can.  Each  step  toward  its  realization  will  irot  only  directly 
increase  trade  between  adjacent  American  countries,  but  will  also  increase  mutual 
acquaintance  and  knowledge  and  the  interweaving  of  interests,  which  is  the  sure.st 
foundation  of  commercial  development  in  each  country  and  of  good  inteniational 
understanding  among  them  all.” 

The  chairman  of  your  committee,  since  the  first  Pan  American  conference  in  1889, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  several  committees  on  the  Pan  American  Railway  resulting 
therefrom  and  has  followed  clo.sely  the  prospects  of  the  j)roject.  In  his  advocacy  of 
the  subject  he  has  di.scussed  the  matter  many  times  with  men  of  more  or  less  financial 
ability  and  railroad  experience.  He  is  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a  growing  interest 
and  .somewhat  ])ositive  disposition  on  the  jiait  of  men  of  j)rominence  in  the  business 
world  to  more  seriously  consider  the  enterprise  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
great  ptiblic  work,  but  from  the  belief  that  it  presents  an  o])portunity  for  a  reasonably 
.safe  and  ])rofitable  investment. 

The  indications  now  are  that  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  men  of  large  affairs, 
capable  of  financing  such  a  project,  will  undertake  the  building  to  completion  of  the 
Pan  American  Railway.  Within  four  years  it  is  ])romised  that  the  oceans  will  be 
joined  at  Panama.  If  the  present  favorable  indications  have  not  been  misjudged, 
an  all-rail  route  should  join  Panama  with  Mexico  and  Washington  by  1915,  and  with 
Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  few  years  later. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
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ONE  of  tlu'  interesting  and  important  soeial  organizations  of 
New  York  ('it\’  is  the  famous  ‘‘Quill  C'luh.”  whose  meni- 
hership,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  nnuh*  up  largely  of  the 
editors  and  writers  of  the  principal  magazines,  weekly 
publications,  and  newspapers  of  the  metropolis.  This  club  has 
monthly  meetings  through  the  fall  and  winter,  when  it  invites  men  of 
prominence  in  various  walks  of  life  to  address  its  members.  At  its 
meeting  November  1  o,  the  guests  of  honor  were  Seiior  Don  Fk.vncisco 
Leox  de  l.v  Baur.v,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  I'nited  States;  Senor 
Don  Felipe  P.vuik),  Minister  of  Peru  to  the  United  States;  Director 
(leneral  Bakkett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  Prof.  William  K. 
Shephekd,  Secretary  of  the  luiited  States  delegation  to  the  Pan 
American  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  presiding  ollicer  was  Mr. 
Silas  McBee,  the  well-known  editor  of  ‘‘The  Churchman,”  one  of  the 
principal  semindigious  publications  of  the  I’nited  States.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Mexican  Ambassador  and  the 
Peruvian  Minister,  but  introductory  and  closing  remarks  were  made 
by  Director  (leneral  Bahuett  and  Professor  SiiEPiiEut).  In  view  of 
the  demands  on  the  space  of  the  Bi  lletix,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
these  two  speeches  can  not  be  quoted  in  full,  but  a  summaiy  of  their 
principal  points  is  given  below: 

Ambassador  de  l.v  Bakka  paid  a  high  tribute  to  tin*  power  and 
influence  of  the  press  as  represented  in  the  (^uill  (’lub,  referring  to  the 
ability  of  the  press  to  be  either  an  ‘‘elliciimt  aid”  or  ‘‘redoubtable, 
opponent”  to  the  influence  of  good,  lie  continued: 

You  wield,  gentlemen,  a  jiowerful  wt'ajton.  Fortunately,  the  ■‘magazine”  is 
generally  in  yotir  country  a  sound  force  which  hel])s  in  the  progress  of  this  nation,  so 
great  a  progress  that  it  may  he  called  marvelous.  These  tendencies  toward  good  are 
shown  in  the  beautiful  function  wher<‘  we  arc;  gathered  and  to  which  you  have  invited, 
as  in  former  years,  to  break  bread  with  you  several  representatives  of  nations  friendly 
to  your  own.  The  cordial  words  of  your  President,  who  so  worthily  holds  this  high 
post,  have  served  also  to  interj)ret  eloipiently  the  generous  s])irit  of  American  hospi¬ 
tality  here  presiding.  This  is  a  token  of  your  love  for  good,  becaus<‘  your  invitation 
to  be  here  shows  that  you  well  know  the  weight  that  juiblic  ojiinion  carries  in  the 
development  of  the  relations  between  people. 

In  former  times  two  nations  could  be  jdunged  into  the  horrors  of  war  by  the  sim])le 
caprice  of  a  sovereign.  To-day  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible;  the  peo])le  impose 
their  will  and  within  j)roper  bounds  they  are  the  arbiters  of  their  destinies.  And  you, 
gentlemen,  you  who  control  this  great  moral  force,  in  enlightening  public  oj)inion, 
and  in  directing  it  through  the  ]>roper  channels,  even  in  those  cases  where  it  is  driven 
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Ijy  passion  or  wrath,  you  arc  the  active  and  invaltiahle  eolaltorers  in  the  work  of 
inoderti  diplomacy,  sound  and  i>ood.  that  dii>lonuicy  which  is  founded  on  truth  and 
justice,  a  dii>lomacy  wliich  zealously  defends  the  sacred  interests  of  the  fatherland 
and  respects  tin-  riudits  of  other  tiations.  he  they  stronj;  or  weak. 

1 1(‘  then  took  ocfitsioii  to  speak  of  tlie  poliey  of  <;oo(l  will,  fiieinlslup, 
and  the  spirit  of  justice  tind  amity  disjthiyed  hy  the  Cloverninents  of 
Mexico  and  the  Tdiited  Stiites  diirino:  the  unhappy  events  which 
rt'cently  occurred  on  the  Textin  frontier. 

This  policy,  he  stated,  is  not  inert'ly  based  on  imagination  and 
.sentiment. 

The  eticoura<renient  of  material  as  well  as  of  social  atnl  moral  interests  is  not  foreign 
to  it  mjr  can  it  he  so.  Look  upon  our  o\vn  Anu'rii'a.  where  the  i)olicy  of  love  and 
harmony  has  i)roduced  hles.sed  fruits,  drawins;  closer  together  peo])les  that  they  may 
know  and  love  out'  another  insttnnl  of  fiercely  warriinr.  How  often  have  we  not 
heard  in  our  continent  voices  raised,  not  in  (piarrel  *' pro  domo  sua, ’’  as  was  tlieirriirht. 
hut  ])ro  domo  amicii ''  for  the  sister  country  weisthed  down  hy  misfortum*  and  dansjer, 

Referring  to  the  direct  inihience  which  journali.sin  nniy  have  in  the 
relations  between  nalittns,  the  Ambassador  stilted  that  durin<r  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  (Vntennial  of  the  Declination  of  liulejiendence  of 
Mexico  miinv  distinguished  American  newspaper  men  visited  the 
country.  'I'liev  leturned  to  their  lespective  homes  afrreeably  stir- 
prised  iit  hiivinir  found  ti  free,  Inird-workino:,  piitriotic,  and  pro¬ 
gressive  pt'ople.  These  newspiiper  men,  he  said,  saw  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mining  which  has  gained  foi-  Mexico  the  first  rank  iimong  the 
produciMs  of  silver  in  the  world  and  the  third  phice  iis  producers  of 
copper.  They  siiw  the  gold  prodtiction  increasing  to  a  most  extiiior- 
dimirv  degree.  Nor  could  they  help  remarking  on  the  extensive  irri¬ 
gation  works  throughout  the  land  which  were  increasing  the  jnoducts 
of  agriculture.  The  banks,  too,  operating  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
and  in  jierfect  woiking  order — all  evidences  of  the  onward  march  of 
the  Mexican  (Jovernment.  They  saw  the  careful  administration  of 
public  moneys,  the  zeal  with  which  ])ublic  instruction  is  encouraged, 
thus  securing  the  industrial  development  of  Mexico,  and  finally  they 
felt  the  throbbing  of  the  public  heart  filled  with  lofty  and  noble  senti¬ 
ments  of  national  solidarity. 

.\ii(l  if  the  (listiii'jiuislu'd  ropresenlalives  of  .tmericaii  jouriiali.'^m  saw  ami  fell  all 
this  ill  my  coiiiury.  the*  jieople  of  the  ITiinal  States  on  readiiif;  these  impressions  will 
know  hotter  and  apjireciate  more  highly  their  sister  of  the  South.  Iti  this  work  of 
tnittual  knowleilgo  between  the  eoitntries  of  our  eotitinent  that  very  distinguished 
friend  of  Latin  .\merica.  Mr.  Joiix  Maurktt,  has  faithfully  labored.  1  thank  him 
tnost  heartily  ami  wish  to  express  my  aitpreeiation  for  the  spirit  which  inspires  him  in 
the  great  work  of  love,  iti  which  we  shoitld  all  collaborate. 

In  conclusion  tht'  .Vmbassador  said : 

(lontleineti,  yoit  mitst  continue  to  he  ellicietit  colahorers  in  modern  diplomacy 
which  preserves  the  good  traditions,  ever  mindful  of  the  evohttion  of  the  worhl.  so  that 
we  men  of  good  will  to  whom  peace  was  offered,  gathered  together  under  the  shadow 
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of  the  white  flas  whose  motto  is  “Peace  based  oa  justice,”  may  see  tlie  universal 
triumph  of  tliat  noble  international  policy  which  has  already  yained  so  many  partial 
victories.  This  we  shall  obtain  because,  fortunately,  thouyh  as  Hobbes  says,  “Man 
is  wolf  to  man,”  yet  at  his  side  stands  the  man  who  loves,  who  hopes,  and  who  labors 
for  the  well-being  of  his  brothers. 

Mini.stor  Paroo  stated  that  there  could  be  no  "reator  proof  of  the. 
marked  tendency  to  strengthen  tlie  relations  with  Latin  America,  as 
shown  by  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  than  the  fact  that  a 
representative  of  Peru  had  been  called  upon  to  sjieak  at  this  banquet, 
lie  did  not  believe  that  this  could  have  happened  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  as  Latin-America  was  a  subject  which  did  not  appeal 
"enerally  to  the  American  people  on  account  of  the  ij^norance  oxistin<r 
heretofore  in  ref^ard  to  those  countries.  To-dav  professors,  distin¬ 
guished  writers,  and  commercial  men  travel  through  tin*  I^atin- 
American  countries,  come  in  contact  with  their  social  classes,  and 
return  to  this  countiw  with  an  opinion  far  more  favorable  than  they 
had  at  first. 

Tliis  great  change  the  Minister  attributesl  to  several  factors,  the 
principal  one  being  our  commercial  interests,  the  strongest  inter¬ 
national  bond  which  can  exist.  When  the  United  States  began  to 
develop  her  export  trade  and  enter  the  commercial  world  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  old  industrial  countries  of  Europe  its  statesmen  fore¬ 
saw  the  necessity  of  preparing  markets  for  this  growing  export  trade, 
and  accordingly  devoted  their  best  energies  to  cultivating  and  hiniling 
closer  together  their  international  relations,  particularly  with  Latin- 
.4.merican  Republics.  In  their  efforts  they  weni  assisted  by  a  reciprocu  1 
interest  of  these  countries  arising  from  a  desire  to  render  more  cordial 
and  firmer  the  bonds  of  union  among  the  republics  of  the  continent. 

The  Minister  further  remarked: 

Two  events  that  history  will  probably  reojrd  as  landmarks  in  the  modern  evolution 
of  Pan-.\merican  relations  are  Secretary  Root’s  visit  to  South  America  and  the  trip 
made  t>y  the  powerful  American  fleet  to  our  coasts.  Mr.  Root  made  known  the  lu'w 
Pan-.Vmerican  policy,  dispelled  existing  doubts,  pointed  out  new  ideals,  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  all.  The  American  squadron  taught  the  I'nited  States,  by  means 
of  letters  and  postal  cards  sent  by  20,000  members  of  the  crew  from  each  port  of  call  to 
their  several  families  and  friends,  and  also  through  articles  written  by  tlie  press  corre¬ 
spondents  on  lioard  to  their  newspapers,  the  geography,  the  customs,  the  resources, 
and  in  general  the  characteristics  of  the  South  .\merican  Republics,  thus  automatically 
educating  the  people  of  this  country  in  matters  pertaining  to  South  .\merica,  and 
your  peojile  proudly  followed  on  the  map  the  route  of  the  great  squadron  around  the 
world.  This  has  been  the  mast  colossal  objective  lesson  in  geography  that  could  have 
been  taught  to  ninety-five  millions  of  people. 

The  closer  relations  thus  established  with  the  South  American 
Republics  has  steadily  grown  and  is  becoming  more  marked  as  the 
increasing  acquaintance  spreads  itself  and  the  mutual  interests  are 
comprehended. 
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Tlie  Minister  referred  to  the  confidence  in  the  I’an  American  policy 
and  its  results  in  favor  of  peace,  welfare,  and  prosperity  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact.  The  inihience  which  stronger  nations  are  exerting  for 
peace  was  evidenced  by  the  mediations  of  the  United  States,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Brazil  during  the  conflicts  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  and 
prevented  a  war  which  seemed  imminent. 

Speaking  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
anti  the  southern  Republics,  he  stated  that  these  interests  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  tlevelopment  in  friendship,  solidarity,  and  mutual 
confidence.  This  might  be  explained  in  several  ways.  Until  lately 
the  United  States  exported  mainly  natural  products  similar  to  those 
exported  by  the  Latin-American  countries,  while  it  importe«l  from 
Europe  manufactured  jmalucts  just  as  the  southern  Republics  did. 
The  situation,  however,  has  been  modified  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  United  States  exports  to-day  manufactured  articles,  while  some 
of  the  southern  Republics  endeavor  to  produce  the  mamdactured 
articles  they  need.  On  the  other  hand.  Latin-American  countries 
prefer  to  import  from  Eurojie  articles  not  produced  at  home.  This 
preference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  enormous  amount  of  capital 
required  for  the  development  of  Latin  .\merica  comes  mainly  from 
Europe,  and  as  a  residt  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  are  effected 
between  Latin-American  countries  and  these  investing  nations. 
He  pointed  out  a  similar  relationship  existing  between  the  United 
States,  ('uba,  and  Porto  Rico,  due  to  the  investment  of  American 
capital  and  the  favorable  tariff  schedules. 

Minister  I^aroo  then  predicted  a  rapid  development  for  his  coun¬ 
try  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  ('anal,  and  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  opportunities  offered  American  capital  in  Peru.  The  country 
is  rich  in  natural  resources  awaiting  exploitation  and  development: 
the  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  and  healthful;  there  exist 
immense  zones  of  lands  which,  made  fertile  through  irrigation,  arc 
adaptable  to  raising  products  and  fruits  of  the  Tro])ics,  as  welt  as 
to  the  development  of  agricultural  ari'as  and  cattle  raising.  The 
plateaus,  too,  abound  in  mines  of  all  kinds  and  vast  forests  or  precious 
woods  and  rubber  trees. 

He  concluded  his  remarks  with  assurances  of  stability'  of  his  (lov- 
ernment  and  safety  to  fonugn  investment  and  enterprise,  and  prc'- 
sented  his  sincere  wishes  for  a  continuance  of  the  sjiirit  of  Pan 
Americanism  which  is  so  strongly  uniting  the  American  Republics. 
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“Compendium  of  the  Laws  of  Mexico,  Officially  Authorized  by  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment.  Containing  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  all  Amendments,  and  a  Thor¬ 
ough  Abridgement  of  all  Codes  and  Special  Laws  of  Importance  to  Foreigners 
Concerned  with  Business  in  the  Republic  *  *  By  .Io.sepu  \\Hf:i.Ess, 

*  *  *  St.  Louis.  The  F.  II.  Thomas  Law  Book  Company,  1910.  Ixxxv, 
1,048  p.  (2  V.,  continuous  paging).  Size  0  by  8  inches.  Price 

In  view  of  the  evergrowing  financial  interests  of  English-speaking  ]>eoples  in  the 
Ueiuiblic  of  Mexico  the  necessity  for  an  accurate  translation  and  interpretation  of 
the  codes  of  that  country  became  imperative.  Therefore  the  ]>ul)lication  of  this  “Com¬ 
pendium”  is  opportune.  Tlie  works  dealing  with  this  im])ortant  subject  that  have 
heretofore  appeared  have  been  in  a  meastire  incom|)let(*  and  imperfect,  while  the 
two  volumes  uinler  consideration  seem  to  fultill — 

the  practical  piiriwse  of  proviiliiiK  a  full  and  accurate  knowleilRC  of  Mexican  law  to  the  great  number  of 
indivMuals  and  companies  having  busines.s  interests  in  Mexico  atlected  liy  tiiese  laws. 

The  author  has  proceeded  with  his  work  in  a  painstaking  and  conscientious  man¬ 
ner,  and  tin'  result  of  his  labors  is  a  concise  collation  of  the  provisions  of  all  the  laws 
of  Mexico.  The  accuracy  of  translation,  always  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  in  a 
work  of  this  charaett'r,  is  guaranteed  by  the  author  in  his  preface,  and  he  assumes 
personal  rt'siMinsibility  for  the  correctness  and  faithfulness  of  the  English  version  with 
the  original  text. 

The  system  of  jurisprudence  of  Mexico,  a  result  of  tin*  revision  of  the  S])anish  Civil 
Code,  which  in  turn  was  basted  uiton  ancient  Roman  law,  on  tir.st  investigation  seems 
complicated,  but  further  study,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  different  codes  of 
law  are  bast'd  on  fundamental  principles  of  equity  and  justice  and  art'  simjde  in  aj)])!!- 
cation.  While  the  27  free  and  sovereign  States  of  Mexico  have  full  legal  jiower  of 
legislation  in  theory,  in  practice  they  all  copy  word  for  word  the  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  of  tin*  Central  (lovernment,  so  as  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  the  conflict  of  legal 
authority,  which  is  found  in  other  nations  made  u])  of  different  States  claiming  sov¬ 
ereign  rights,  we  have  a  uniform  system  of  laws  tiinh'r  a  strong  central  federal  power. 

The  “Compendium,”  besides  inchiding  a  comprehensive  syno))sis  of  the  codes  and 
laws  of  Mexico,  contains  special  chajtlers  detailing  the  rights  and  duties  of  forc'ign 
and  dome.stic  corporations  and  a  book  of  forms  that  is  ])racticable.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  consideration  of  laws  relating  to  railroads,  banks,  and  insurance  companies, 
and  the  code  of  commercial  maritime  law  have  lieen  omitt<‘d. 


“  Brazil  and  Her  People  of  To-day.  An  Account  of  *  *  *  the  Brazilians  and 
the  Development  and  Resources  of  Their  Country.”  By  Xevix  O.  Winter. 
Boston.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1910.  x,  388  p.  Ma))s.  Ulus.  Size,  (i  by  8  inches. 
Price,  f-i. 

The  atithor,  who  has  given  us  two  other  books  treating  of  travi'l  in  tropical  countrii's. 
records  his  impre.s.sions  of  social  conditions  in  the  largt'.st  American  country, gained 
from  an  extensive  trip  throughout  its  territory. 

Brazil  may  be  likened  to  a  vast  treasure  house  in  which  are  stored  the  uiu'xploited 
re.sources  of  the  earth,  awaiting  the  advent  of  future  generations.  Its  territory  is  a 
sort  of  trust  created  by  nattire  for  the  benefit  of  unborn  millions.  In  .sujqxirt  of  our 
simile,  we  cite  the  story  of  one  Schmidt,  who  caters  to  the  world’s  coffee  trade; 

At  the  station  wore  waiting  carriages  from  the  liospitable  “Monte  Alegre ’’/azenda,  the  residence  of  Col. 
Fr.incisco  Scumidt  who  is  known  as  the  “collee  king.  "  This  man  came  to  llrazil  as  a  poor  emigrant 
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boy  a  hall  century  apo,  and  lioetl  collee  trees  for  other  fmenderos.  and  on  lands  which  he  now  owns.  Seated 
on  the  broad  veranda  of "  Monte  Alepre  ”  one  could  see  aventtes  of  colTec  trees  stretchiup  out  over  the  hills— 
and  pood  coffee  lauds  are  always  hilly— until  they  were  lost  in  the  horizon.  Althouph  it  was  not  possible  to 
see,  yet  one  knew  that  they  continued  in  the  same  unbroken  rows  down  the  other  slope.  I  rode  in  a  car- 
riape  with  the  Colonel  for  hottrs  throuph  a  continuous  succession  of  coffee  trees,  durinp  the  three  days  that  I 
was  his  guest,  with  no  etid  in  sight.  When  you  consider  that  there  are  from  251)  to  300  trees  to  each  acre, 
you  will  readily  realize  that  the  number  of  trees  soon  runs  into  the  thousands,  then  into  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  and  finally  into  the  millions.  So  do  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  this  coffee  king  has  already 
growing  upon  his  various  fazendw  the  almost  incredible  number  of  S,000,000  coffee  trees.  I  did  not  see 
all  of  them,  but  I  saw  so  many  that  mmibers  lost  their  meaning,  and  I  could  only  think  in  millions. 

Twenty-three  million  pounds  of  coffee  were  marketed  by  this  man  in  one  year.  This  is  enough  to  give 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  and  Canaiia  a  cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast  for  one  week, 
lie  has  20  railroad  stations  on  his  32  different  fazendas.  lie  has  20  machines  run  by  water  or  steam  power 
for  cleaning  coffee,  and  acres  upon  acres  of  drying  yards,  all  of  which  are  scenes  of  activity  in  the  harvesting 
season.  Nearly  a  thousand  horses  are  employed  in  the  work  of  the  plantations,  besides  more  than  that 
number  of  muies  and  oxen.  There  is  aiso  a  fuliy  equippeci  .sugar  miil,  which  turns  out  thousands  of  pomids 
of  refined  sugar  each  year.  In  fact,  the  Colonel  told  me,  as  we  were  seated  at  the  great  dining  table  that 
would  seat  to  persons,  and  which  was  spread  with  the  good  things  of  life:  “  Everything  on  the  table,  except 
the  flour  used  in  making  the  bread,  was  raised  on  this  plantation.” 

The  Colonel  reminded  me  of  the  feudal  lords  of  old,  for  the  8,000  i)eople  who  live  on  his  plantations  not 
oniy  depend  on  him  for  labor,  but  look  up  to  him  and  tip  their  hats  resi)ectfully  whenever  they  see  him. 
The  work  of  taking  care  of  the  coffee  trees  is  ail  let  out  to  fiunilies  at  so  much  a  thousand  trees  per  year, 
and  a  family  will  take  care  of  5,000  trees.  The  price  paid  is  from  ?25  to  $30  per  thousand  per  year  for  hoeing 
and  cleaning  the  fields,  and  they  are  paid  in  addition  to  this  for  picking  the  coffee  at  established  rates. 
Furthermore,  they  are  ])ermitted  to  plant  corn  and  beans  in  Ijetween  the  coffee  rows,  which  gives  them  an 
extra  profit.  Day  laborers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.90  to  $1  for  each  day’s  work. 

Everything  about  this  plantation  is  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  in  that  is  the  secret  of  Colonel 
SciiMiOT’.s  success.  The  32  farms  are  all  connected  with  his  home  by  telephone,  for  which  more  than  SO 
miles  of  telejihone  wire  have  been  stnmg.  Everything,  including  plumbing  supplies,  is  kept  in  systematic 
order  and  the  owner  himself  knows  where  each  article  may  be  found.  Machinery  when  not  in  use  is  care¬ 
fully  stored  under  shelter  to  jrrotect  it  from  rust.  \  half  dozen  blacksmiths,  as  many  woodworkers,  harness 
workers,  shoemakers,  etc.,  are  kept  on  the  plantation,  and  even  a  private  tailor  is  employed  at  the  house. 
.\  dozen  or  more  general  stores  are  ojrerated  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  employees.  With  this  and  much 
more  detail  this  great  piantation  is  run  on  modern  business  methods,  with  as  iierfect  a  system  of  book¬ 
keeping  as  the  average  business  man  eni])loys.  From  these  books  can  be  toid  at  a  glance  the  exact  cost  of 
eacli  plantation  for  each  year,  its  productiot.,  and  the  net  jrrofit  to  the  owner.  .\nd,  above  all,  the  Colonel 
is  a  charming  host,  and  finds  time  to  make  it  interesting  for  those  like  myself  who  visit  him  where  he  is 
king. 

This  pen  pictun*  of  the  rewards  of  system  and  saving  in  limzil  sjteaks  strongly  for 
the  success  of  future  jirototypes  of  Col.  Fhancisco  Schmidt. 

Railroads  push  through  these  unexjiloited  southern  lands  with  the  same  effect  as 
irrigating  ditches  in  the  desert.  Through  their  medium  virgin  soil  is  brought  to 
fruitful  re])rt»dnction,  res])onding  to  cidtivation  with  wonderful  fecundity.  As  the 
building  of  railroads  seems  almost  a  jia.ssion  with  the  Brazilian  nation,  we  foresee 
the  day  when  the  limit  of  navigation  on  the  Tapajos  will  be  joined  with  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Paraguay  by  a  j>ath  of  steel,  and  when  we  can  go  by  rail  from  Rio  to 
Antofagasta.  Our  wish  is  that  those  who  carry  through  these  Titanic  schemes  may 
real)  the  reward  of  the  ISao  Paulo  stockholders. 

[  have  reserved  for  the  last  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting,  railroads 
in  the  world— the  Sao  1‘aulo  Railway.  This  line  is  imi)ortant,  not  from  the  amount  of  mileage,  for  it  only 
runs  from  the  port  of  Santos  to  Jundiahy,  a  distance  of  al>out  100  miles,  but  because  of  the  amount  of 
freight  sUipiied  over  it.  It  is  the  only  railroad  in  the  State  of  Sao  I'aulo  running  to  the  coast,  and  all  the 
|)roducts  of  that  State  are  shiiiped  over  it.  'Pwo-thirds  or  more  of  the  world’s  coffee  is  prodticed  in  Ilrazil 
and  of  this  three-fourths  is  shipped  from  this  one  port,  aixl  all  of  it  hauled  over  this  one  road.  .\s  high 
as  13,000,(K)0  sacks  of  coffee,  weighing  00  kilograms  each,  have  lieen  shijiped  from  this  port  in  a  single  yeat . 
It  has  a  monopoly  of  31  kilometers  on  each  side  of  the  track.  *  »  » 

The  Sao  I’aulo  Railway  originally  held  a  T  per  cent  guarantee  from  the  tiovernment,  Intt  this  was  lotig 
ago  released.  Its  earnings  have  been  so  great  in  some  years  that  the  company  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  sitrpltts.  It  was  allow  ed  to  pay  only  12  ])er  cent  to  the  stockholders,  atid  the  balatice  mtist  cither 
he  paid  to  the  State  or  the  rates  reduced.  Unwilling  to  do  either,  this  company  has  built  fine  statiotts 
where  there  are  not  more  than  a  .score  of  people,  ainl  has  ex|)ende<l  money  in  every  way  to  keep  down  tin- 
net  earnings  tinder  that  sum.  For  li  miles,  soon  after  leaving  Santos,  the  road  climbs  the  Serra  do  Mar  by 
means  of  cables.  This  is  divided  into  four. sect  ions,  each  with  its  own  power  station.  The  trains  are  run  in 
sections  of  three  and  four  cars  each,  with  an  engine  on  each  section.  One  section  goes  tip  as  another  comes 
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down  on  each  cable.  \  few  years  ago  the  traflic  lK>eame  so  congested  that  it  was  necessary  to  constrnet 
a  second  roadway  over  the  .Scrra,  the  one  roaiil)ed  l)eing  considerably  lower  than  the  other.  The  moun¬ 
tain  side  is  paved  in  some  places  to  prevent  landslides.  Water  courses  and  gullies  of  niivsonry  atid  cement 
have  been  constructed  everywhere  to  carry  away  the  rain,  which  .sometitnes  falls  here  with  almost  the 
force  of  a  cloudburst.  The  road  is  well  ballasted  with  a  crushed  stone  found  in  the  hills  which  is  as  hard 
as  granite.  The  Luz  Station  in  the  city  of  .Sao  I’aulo,  belonging  to  this  company,  is  by  far  the  finest  sta¬ 
tion  in  South  America,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  railroad  is  owneil  by  an  English  company, 
and  the  engines  and  equipment  are  distitictly  English,  and  the  entire  track  is  built  with  the  care  and 
precision  of  an  English  railroad,  with  an  overheail  bridge  or  tunnel  at  each  station  to  pa.ss  from  the  station 
at  one  side  of  the  track  to  that  on  the  other.  The  roaii  has  only  one  little  branch  in  aildition  to  the  main 
line. 

Mr.  Wintek's  book  "ive.s  a  good  goiioral  idea  of  things  Eraziliaii. 


“Argentina:  Past  and  Present.”  By  W.  H.  Koebel  *  *  *  F.oiidon,  Kegan 
Paul.  Trench,  Tkuhnek  &  Co.,  lillO.  xxiii,  45.5  p.  Plates.  Maj).  Size, 
()J  by  10  inches.  Price,  12  shillings  6  pence. 

The  author  tells  the  story  of  this  young  Ileptiblic  in  a  most  agreeable  manner, 
treating  the  themes  of  his  story,  civic  and  indtistrial  developments,  anil  collateral 
interests  in  what  is  known  as  popular  style  that  makt's  for  easy  reading  and  leaves  one 
with  a  most  agri'cable  impression  of  Argentina. 

We  take  exception  to  his  derivation  of  the  word  “buccaneer.” 

The  biHik  pre.sunts  an  attractive  picture  of  Argentine  affairs  and  we  can  recommend 
it  to  all  interested  in  that  wonderful  country.  Anyone  unacijuainted  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  commercial  ad  vancenumt  that  has  taken  place  in  Argentina  within  a  decade 
might  think  that  Mr.  Koebel  sees  the  opportunities  of  the  cotintry  through  rose- 
colored  glassies.  But  the  facts  justify  his  statiunents  and  there  is  every  hoj)e  of  .suc- 
ce.ss  for  the  as])iratit  who  enters  this  held  eipiipped  with  “commercial  capability,  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  a  sum  sullicieut  to  sttpport  him  for  six  motiths  after  the 
date  of  his  arrival.”  On  this  latter  point  it  is  widl  to  bear  in  mitul  the  fact  that 
.\rgentina  is  not  a  “cheap”  country. 


“Isle  of  Pines.”  By  Irene  Wright.  Havana,  Wark  ik  Wright,  1910.  108  p. 

Ulus.  8°.  Price,  25  cents. 

The  story  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  replete  with  romance,  and  Evangalista,  as  Columbus 
called  this  island,  has  been  the  scene  of  stirriitg  events  from  the  time  of  the  buccaneers 
to  the  period  of  peaceful  cotiqtiest  by  .\merican  invasion. 

Perhaps  the  stage  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  “Treasure  Island,”  the  agricul¬ 
tural  activities  of  the  present  inhabitants  have  at  last  brought  from  the  soil  a  wealth  of 
golden  fruit  that  augurs  the  island  indeed  a  jilace  of  hidden  treasure.  That  the 
Americans  resident  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  have  risen  siijierior  to  the  disappointments 
incident  toa  realization  of  the  misrejire.sentations  of  the  land  sharks  who  first  exjiloited 
thus  favored  spot,  speaks  well  for  the  character  of  the  pioneer  settler,  and  shows 
that  they  are  a  body  of  citizens  doomed  to  the  role  of  involuntary  expatriots  of  which 
the  United  States  might  well  be  proud. 

It  is  not  the  pur[)ose  here  to  discuss  the  conclusions  of  Senate  Document  IHl,  but  in 
view  of  existing  conditions  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  status 
of  the  Island  will  be  reached.  The  claims  of  the  owners  of  the  land  are  not  without 
justice. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  its  winter  climate.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  right  kind  of  hotel  accommodations  would  make  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  delightful  places  in  which  to  spend  the  colder  months. 

The  author  goes  into  the  Island’s  economic  development  very  thoroughly,  inci¬ 
dentally  referring  to  a  curious  fact:  The  writer  was  interested  to  observe  how  every 
“special  agent”  who  has  reported  on  the  Isle  of  Pines— Tirry,  Lanier,  Labauia, 
etc.,  right  down  to  (i.  II.  Fortescue,  S.  A.  A.  F.,  from  1797  to  1907-8 — has  agreed 
with  all  the  rest  in  marveling,  as  did  Franco,  the  first  of  them,  that  the  people  of  the 
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Isle  of  Pines,  havin"  a  suitable  soil  in  their  dooryards,  have  invariably  failed  to  fjet 
their  own  livin';  from  it.  Fortunately,  as  the  Isle  of  Pines  advances,  this  ])articular 
condition  is  chanfring  with  all  others  for  the  better,  and  the  author  noticed  most 
especially  how  much  more  jjarden  truck,  fodder,  pasture,  etc.,  is  in  evidence  now 
than  was  to  be  seen  a  year  or  two  years  ago.  The  isle  bids  fair  to  break  her  record,  as 
it  appears  through  all  the  past  centuries,  to  become ;  that  is,  practically  self-supporting, 
to  feed  herself  in  large  part. 

The  last  special  agent  to  visit  the  isle  persuaded  the  settlers  to  take  some  of  their 
time  from  the  cultivation  of  the  citrus  groves,  which  ])romised  future  profits,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  the  raising  of  |)otatot‘s  in  order  to  provide  for  present  needs,  the 
growing  of  this  tuber  having  never  IxU’ore  been  undertaken  on  the  island. 

This  book  shows  that  there  can  be  no  (|uestion  of  the  prosperous  future  in  store 
for  the  Isle  of  Pinos,  a  prosperity  that  will  come  like  magic  with  the  improvement 
of  communication  with  the  United  States.  Such  im])rovement  can  be  expected 
tijxm  the  completion  of  good  docking  and  harbor  facilitie.s  in  Siguenea  May. 

The  author  gives  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  the 
“  Isla  de  Pinos.” 


Diccionario  Chorographico,  Historico  e  Estatistico  de  Pernambuco  (('horographical. 
Historical,  and  Statistical  Hictionary  of  Pernambuco),  by  Seii.vsti.vo  i>e  V.v.scox- 
CELi.os  (i.M.v.vo.  PHIS.  Imprensa  .N'acional,  Kio  de  .laneiro. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  work  gives  a  historical  and  topographical  de.scri))tion 
of  the  i)rinci])al  districts,  cities,  and  towns  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco,  together  with 
a  great  wealth  of  information  in  regard  to  their  ])opulation,  government,  schools,  chief 
productions,  means  of  communications,  tdc.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  number 
of  portraits  and  view.s. 

“Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten,  Guatemala,  and  Adjacent  Region.  Motul 
de  San  Jos6;  Chitzen-Itza.  Reports  ♦  *  *  15y  Teobekt  M.vlek.  Cam¬ 
bridge*,  Peabody  Museum,  1!HI).  131-170  ]>.  Plates.  Size,  11  by  1  11  iitches. 

(Meing  vol.  -1,  NT).  3,  of  the  ‘•Memoirs  of  the  Pealxxly  Museum  of  American 
■Vrcliaxilogy  and  Kthnology,  Harvard  University.) 

In  l(X)king  over  the  record  of  travel  made  by  this  flistinguished  anfiepiarian  in  this 
most  ditlicnlt  bit  of  country,  one  realizes  the  fascination  of  arclueological  exploration 
and  the  .search  for  ethnological  data.  Undoubteilly  Professor  M.m.ek,  whose  work 
treating  of  Chitzcn-ltza  is  a  standard  on  Mayan  civilization,  pursued  his  investigations 
in  Tasyal  with  the  hope  of  discovering  a  key  that  might  lead  to  the  meaning  of  Mayan 
hieroglyphics.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  through  force  of  circumstances  his  indefati- 
gable  (‘fforts  w(“re  unrewarded  in  this  particular  instance,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  author  has  gatluTcd  much  welcome  material  that  will  add  new  light  to  the  different 
phases  of  Mayan  history. 

“Memorias  do  Instituto  Oswaldo  Cruz.”  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Manguinhos,  1910.  140  p. 

Plates.  Size,  7  by  !)J  inches. 

This  is  the  .second  volume  issued  by  the  hygienic  laboratory  of  the  Kio  Hoard  of 
Health,  known  as  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute,  and  deals  with  scientific  subjects  hav¬ 
ing  special  refen'iice  to  i)ublic  health  matters.  Dr.  M.vx  H.\utm.\nn,  of  the  Merlin 
Institute  for  the  study  of  infectious  di.seas(*s,  contributes  a  notable  paper  on  the  intes¬ 
tinal  am(“ba,  giving  tin*  residts  of  experiments  made  with  tin*  ameba  obtaiiu'd  from 
a  tortoise  ( 7V.s'ti/do  graced),  which  he  considers  a  new  spt'cies,  and  names  catamerba 
tcxtndinit.  Other  ])a]X“rs  published  in  this  isstu*  an*:  new  vaccine  for  symptomatic 

carbuncle;”  “t'ontribiition  towards  the  cla.ssilication  of  Mrazilian  Kntozoa;”  “Cases 
of  inf(‘ction  by  tin*  Paratgi>hax  bacillus  and  Eutcrilidis  Imeillus;''  “Investigation  of 
the  Polgtoiuella  agilis;”  “  Di|)terological  not(‘s;”  “Studies  of  pests;”  “Study  of  the 
g(‘rmination  of  spores;”  “  l‘'ormation  of  thi*  race  of  hematozoa  of  malaria  which  resists 
quinine;”  “Soim-  rctnarks  on  tuberculous  inhx'tion  and  its  rcs]x‘ctive  virus.” 


“The  Land  of  the  Incas,”  l>y  Sir  Clements  K.  Mahkiiam,  K.  C.  15..  K.  R.  S.,  is 
the  leadin"  article  in  the  <  tctober  number  of  “  The  Geographical  Jovrnal.''  London. 

The  author  of  this  paper  has  been  identified  with  (piestions  of  South  American 
cartofjraphy  for  some  fifty  years,  and  science  has  to  thank  him  for  much  valuable 
data  acquired  duriii"  explorations  undertaken  many  years  afjo  in  the  region  which 
he  calls  “the  land  of  the  Incas.”  As  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
he  encouraged  the  completing  of  accurate  mai)s  of  the  entire  earth's  surface  impar¬ 
tially,  although  it  may  be  surmised  that  he  watched  with  keen  interest  the  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  geography  of  those  countries  where  he  had  personally  braved 
the  perils  of  exploration  in  the  name  of  science.  The  recently  completed  map 
of  the  (.'ordillera  and  Montana  sections  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  is  the  result  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  work.  lie  is  well  called  the  father  of  this  map,  and  as  one  thoroughly 
conversant  with  his  subject  what  he  writes  in  description  of  the  little-known  region 
bears  repetition. 

We  turn  first  to  tlic  northwestern  division,  aniJ  to  enter  it  we  must  cross  tlie  tonnidaliie  .Maritime 
Cordiliera.  not  in  a  raiiway  train,  not  even  in  the  best  time  for  traveling.  By  lovers  of  grand  and  impos¬ 
ing  scenery  the  Cordillera  should  tie  crossed  in  the  worst  time — in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season.  Tlie 
coast  of  Peru  presents  a  study  of  e.xtraordinary  geograiiliical  interest,  tiut  there  is  no  time  to  dwell  upon 
that  now.  We  leave  it  by  one  of  tlie  passes,  and  at  first  the  scenery  is  grand,  but  de.solate  and  forliidding. 

•ts  soon,  liowever,  as  the  zone  of  rains  is  reaclieil  there  is  a  complete  change.  We  ascend  itito  the  lofty 
regio.i  known  as  the  Puna.  Tlie  declivitous  mountain  slopes  are  covered  witli  ttifts  of  coarse  grass.  On 
one  hand,  there  is  a  precipice  the  dark  side  of  whicli  is  lost  in  clouds  far  below  atid  the  roar  of  an  utiscen 
torrent  is  distinctly  heard.  Still  ascetiditig,  we  come  to  the  heights  freqtietited  by  vicunas -graceful, 
beautiful  animals,  of  a  light-fawn  color,  with  lleeccs  like  silk,  long  sletider  necks,  and  small  camel-like 
heads.  There,  too,  are  the  little  ui.scachas,  with  .short  fore  legs  and  linshy  tails,  ami  the  loudly  screaming 
li“cco  lecco.  a  species  of  plover.  The  snow  lies  on  the  back  of  the  vicunas.  It  is  tlie  Ititi-suyu,  or  region 
of  snow.  Here,  on  the  water  parting,  tlie  sky  is  charged  with  mist,  and  the  snow  is  falling  heavily,  while 
the  roaring  waters  make  a  deafening  noise.  Some  are  llowing  to  the  Pacific,  others  are  rushing  down  to 
where— 

Swelled  liy  a  tlioiisatid  streams, 

ImiMdiious  hurled  from  all  the  roaring  .\ndes. 

Huge  ilescends  the  mighty  Orellana. 

But  night  apiiroaclies  as  we  leave  tlie  Pacific  watershed  ami  come  iiiion  the  sources  of  the  .\niazonian 
streams.  De.si’cnding,  we  enter  a  narrow  defile  with  perpendicular  clilTs  on  either  si<le.  Here  an  over¬ 
hanging  rock  is  used  as  a  cave  to  shelter  travelers,  but  not  iti  the  rainy  season,  for  it  is  lilled  with  snow, 
and  water  jiours  frotn  icicles  on  the  roof.  The  rainy-scason  traveler  tiiiist  pass  the  night  standing  with 
his  lieail  on  the  tiiiile  .saddle.  Far  below  thunder  peals  loudly,  with  flashes  of  forked  lightning.  As 
tnorning  dawns  the  snow  ceases,  the  heavy  mists  gather  themselves  together  and  roll  down  the  ravines. 
.V  precipitous  descent  over  slippery  rocks  leads  down  to  grassy  plains  and  rajiid  rivers,  with  glorious 
views  of  the  snowy  mountains.  Here  are  gorges  witli  precipitous  sides  and  torrents  dashing  over  masses 
of  rock  .several  hundreds  of  feet  below.  .\  few  poles  are  thrown  across  to  form  a  bridge.  Beautiful  cas" 
cades  course  down  the  sides  of  the  pnidpices,  ami  in  most  of  the  passes  there  are  alpine  lakes  contrasting 
their  brilliant  azure  with  the  snowy  sloiies. 

.\ll  tills  is  a  splendid  welcome  to  tlie  land  of  the  Incas. 

In  .stuilyin}!  this  field  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  existence  of  two  civilizations 
in  prehistoric  Peru  the  Incan,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  Spanish  discovery  and  of 
which  we  have  considerable  elhnolooical  data,  and  the  pre- Incan  jieriod,  when 
the  Chucama  Valley  was  inhabited  by  the  Chimus,  contemporaries  of  the  Pyramid 
peoiiles  perhaps,  an  artistic  and  highly  civilized  race  of  which  we  know  almost 
nothin*:.  In  writing  of  the  character  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  these  peojile,  the 
author  offers  a  startlins;  theory  in  order  to  reconcile  known  differences  in  climatic 
conditions. 

.Some  miles  from  the  soutliern  sliores  of  l.iike.  Titicaca,  once  actually  on  tlie  sliore.  tliere  are  the  ruins 
of  a  great  city,  now  called  Tiahuanacu.  In  the  lime  of  the  Incas  it  was  the  same  ruin  as  it  is  now,  its 
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origin  and  history  alisoiuteiy  unknown,  and  myths  were  invented  to  account  for  tlic  numerous  stone 
statues.  The  ruins  show  very  advanced  proficiency  in  the  masonic  art,  aud  there  arc  monoiiths  which 
have  hecn  conveyed  from  great  distances.  Tlie  size  of  these  cut  and  carved  stones  is  unequaied  in  any 
other  part  of  the  worid  e.vcept  Egj'pt. 

There  mu8t  necessarily  have  been  a  very  lar<;e  pepulation  and  an  immense  food 
supply.  The  question  how  a  rejrion  where  corn  will  not  ripen  can  have  been  selected 
as  a  site  for  a  trreat  city  is  a  problem  which  seems  well  worthy  of  study. 

The  site  is  over  12,(in()  feet  above  the  .sea.  fuzco  is  at  an  eievation  of  11,000  feet.  If  the  Tiahuanacu 
City  liourislied  when  tlie  .Vndcs  were  still  1,(KI0  feet  lower,  the  problem  would  l)e  solved.  The  Cordilleras 
of  the  .tndcs,  if  the  grandest  and  most  important  mountains  in  the  world  from  their  vast  extent  and 
productiveness,  are  the  most  inodcni.  The  conclusion  of  Doctor  Hf.iciie  is  that  they  had  no  existence  even 
in  so  late  a  geological  period  as  the  Cretaceous,  and  tliere  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  uplieaval  has  been 
comparatively  rapid.  D.irwix  tells  us  that  in  tlie  neighborliooil  of  Valparaiso  tlicre  lias  been  a  recent 
rise  of  l,2l)(1  feet,  lie  also  found  remains,  eonsi.i^ing  of  maize  cobs  and  cotton  twine,  on  the  .summit  of  the 
island  of  San  Lorenzo,  proving  that  the  land  has  risen  so  feet  within  a  time  when  human  inhabitants  were 
cultivating  the  land.  This  calls  to  mind  the  Iliiarochiri  myth,  which  declares  that— 

When  Viracoeha  was  here  our  land  was  Yunca. 

That  is  to  say,  that  their  tradition  tells  them  that,  in  the  golden  age,  the  Huarochiri  hills,  at  no  great 
distance  from  D.crwin’s  point  of  observation  at  San  Lorenzo,  wore  formerly  valleys  like  those  on  the  coast 
called  Vunea.  -Vgain,  there  are  numerous  skeletons  of  gigantic  ant-eaters  in  the  de.serts  of  Tarapaea.  I 
have  presented  two  to  the  Uritish  Museum.  No  forests  to  support  them  could  have  cxisteii  in  Tarapaea 
while  the  ,\ndes  were  at  anything  like  their  present  height. 

.Vlthouoh  the  observations  of  Hahwix,  ISir  Maktix  Conway,  and  Randelier  seem 
to  support  tliis  sujiposition,  still  we  are  inclined  to  hold  with  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Knock, 
that  there  have  been  frradual  changes  of  climate  rather  than  gradual  changes  of  eleva¬ 
tion  since  the  time  of  the  prehistoric  stone  structures  and  their  probable  Asiatic 
originators.  Laymen  are  too  prone  to  insinuate  that,  given  a  theory,  scientists  will 
find  facts  to  supiiort  the  same,  so  all  data  in  affirmation  of  startling  hypotheses  of  this 
character  shotild  be  subject  to  vigorous  scrutiny. 

Sir  ('lements  Markham’.s  paper  is  a  most  interesting  one  and  will  undoubtedly 
lead  others  to  investigate  this  fascinating  field  of  study. 


“The  First  Transandine  Bailway,”  by  W.  S.  Rahci.av,  a  further  discussion  of  this 
triunijih  in  railroad  construction,  appears  in  the  Xovember  number  of  the  same  maga¬ 
zine.  This  subject  has  been  covered  so  often  in  our  coltimns  that  we  only  (piote  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  article  that  give  some  additional  information  of  interest . 

(In  a  dear  day  the  view  over  the  plains  seen  from  the  higher  s1o|R‘s,  either  ou  the  Cliilean  or  .\rgeutitie 
side  is  most  imitressive.  It  is  as  though  the  skeleton  of  the  eontiuent  were  laid  before  one.  stripped  of  dis- 
gui.se,  giving  tlie  key  to  its  inmost  structure.  Some  sense  of  its  vast  intimacy  conn's  home  to  every  traveler, 
even  as  it  did  to  Charles  Darwin  when  he  made,  in  tlie  early  thirties,  the  journey  across  tiie  .kiides  from 
Valparaiso  to  .Mendoza  and  back.  Unfortunately,  certain  of  tlie  deductions  Darwin  drew  ;vs  he  viewed 
the  outstretched  Argentine  iilains  were  based  oti  insuliieient  geograpliieal  data.  He  rightly  conllrmed 
the  impression,  confirmed  by  his  travels  in  I’alagonia,  of  ati  immense  line  of  raised  sea  beaches,  stretcliing 
frotn  the  Straits  of  .Magellati  nortliward  to  the  hills  of  Catamarea.  Hut  lie  imagined  the  banks  of  the  Santa 
(’ruz  Uiver  Iti  I’atagonia  had  yielded  him  a  true  cross  section  of  the  cotitinent  at  that  point.  Tlie  expedi¬ 
tion  directed  by  Capt.  Fitzroy,  from  if.  M.  S.  Uragle  up  tiie  Santa  Cruz,  failed  as  we  now  know,  to  reach 
that  intricate  cliain  of  rivers  atid  glacial  lakes  wliii'li  lie  in  tlie  longitudinal  valleys  just  east  of  the  Patagonian 
•Andes.  To  atiy  one  wlio  knows  llieir  deceitful  levels,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Dar  wtN  should  have  imagined 
the  Patagonian  table-lands  ran  riglit  up  to  tlie  snows  of  tlie  soiitliern  range,  in  the  same  way  tliat  tlie 
sterile  plains  inclosing  tlie  Mendoza  River  rise  toward  Uspallata.  Tims,  arguing  from  analogy  in  his  diary, 
still  tile  standard  text-lxMik  on  soutliern  South  .America,  Patagonia  was  condettuied  as  barren  atid  useless, 
atid  was  so  judged  by  tlie  public,  chielly  I  tliink  on  lliis  account,  for  some  sixty  years  alter  his  visit.  The 
I'orollary  to  Darwin’s  error,  that  tlic  I’atagonian  liinterlands  resemliled  those  lyitig  beliind  tlie  lUietios 
.Aires  iiampas,  was  that  the  .Aiideati  water  partitig  followed  tlie  line  of  its  higliest  |H'aks  tliroughout.  Tliis 
error  was  later  per[X'tualed  liy  Iwal  treaty  makers,  who  had  not  Darwin’s  excuse  for  lacking  geograpliieal 
data,  with  the  consequence  that  tlie  settlement  of  the  Chilean- .Argetitine  lioiitidary  has  only  taken  place 
within  tile  last  decade. 
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After  going  into  the  tietails  of  construction,  etc.,  Mr.  Rarclay  (lescrii)es  the  new 
routes  and  old. 

From  Buenos  .\ires  to  Valparaiso  round  the  Horn  involves  a  sea  journey  of  some  3,500  miles.  The  actual 
saving  by  the  Transandine  Railway  between  these  two  jxtints  in  distance  is  2,700  miies,  in  time  eieven  days, 
and  in  cash  about  £20  for  each  first-ciass  passenger.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  oiHuiing  of  the  iine  has 
been,  tlierefore,  to  kili  aii  first^dass  pa.s.senger  tralhc  by  sea  to  Valparaiso  and  to  t'hiiean  )>orls  which  have 
a  local  service  with  Vaiparaiso.  This  has  resuited  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Racific  Steam  Navigation 
Company  which  served  the  Chilean  seaboard,  with  the  Royai  Maii  Steam  Racket  Company,  whose  inter¬ 
ests,  being  closely  allied  with  those  of  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway,  benefited  in  proiKirtiou  as  tliose 
of  their  competitors  sutlereii.  Thus  we  have  the  premier  passenger  and  freiglit  service  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
Vaiparaiso  by  sea  from  England,  as  well  as  the  transcontinental  land  service,  practicaliy  under  the  control 
of  a  single  corporation.  It  requires  no  very  far  vision  to  foresee  that  the  inanagenient  wiil  ultiinatciy  be 
obiiged  to  put  a  regular  service  across  the  South  Pacific  from  Valparaiso  to  Auckiami,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  liave  placed  liners  on  the  North  Pai'ific  to  Japan,  in  onier  to  feed  their 
Pacific  terminais.  The  passage  from  Vaiparaiso  to  Auckiand  is  3,,S00  miies,  which  could  be  covered  by 
10-knot  boats  in  ten  days.  .\t  present  a  line  of  steamers  running  direi't  from  Chiie  to  Australasia  is  the 
more  necessary,  since  for  a  voyage  from  X  aiparalso  to  .\uckian<i  or  Sidney  to-<lay  by  maii  steamer  it 
is  first  necessary  to  go  to  San  Francisco  or  Vancouver. 

What  tho  author  has  to  say  relative  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Chilean  worker  should 
prove  of  interest  to  those  in  charge  of  the  procuring  of  this  cla.ss  of  labor  for  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  Chiiean  ixhiii,  the  native  “roto,”  proved  himseif  the  best  workman  on  the  construction,  su|x‘rior 
even  to  the  Italian.  The  proof  he  has  afforded  here  of  ills  e.xceptionai  worth  may  leaii  to  future  recruiting 
of  iabor  from  this  source  for  construction  outside  of  Chiie. 


“The  Extension  of  American  Banking  in  Foreign  Countries,”  in  "liankitig  I'rohhms” 
for  Xoveniher,  by  Sa.muel  McHohekts,  Vice-Pre.sident,  The  National  City  Rank  of 
New  York.  A  pajier  giving  collateral  information  on  American  commerce  and  il.s 
development  abroad,  wherein  the  author  shows  how  United  States  banks  are  forbidden 
foreign  fields  because  of  inimical  legislative  enactments.  One  crying  need  for 
branches  of  home  banks  in  the  jiromotion  of  trade  is  shown  by  the  following  jiaragraphs: 

The  .Vmcrican  merchant,  in  extending  his  trade,  suffers  from  the  lack  ofintimafe  contact  and  confidential 
relations  with  the  tmsiness  life  of  other  countries,  which  can  best  be  supplied  by  resident  .\nierican  bankers, 
t’nder  the  present  state  of  affairs,  if  he  would  inform  himseif  as  to  jiarficular  trade  conditions,  as  to  tie 
standing  of  a  cu.stoiner  ,or  make  any  of  the  confidentiai  inquiries  that  are  incident  to  business,  he  must 
seek  some  other  firm  that  is  engaged  in  the  same  territory  in  which  he  is  operating  or  a  banker  having  much 
cioser  alliliations  with  his  competitors  in  Europe.  There  has  been  an  effort  maiie  to  sui)pty  this  deficiency 
through  the  mercantile agencie.s,  but  the  jieople  of  South  .\merlca  and  the  Orient  do  not  take  kimily  to  the 
interrogation  of  .such  agents;  and  the  information,  which  otherwise  woulil  be  reailiiy  obtainable  by  a  bank¬ 
ing  institution,  is  ofteniwithheld  and  the  inquiry  resented,  .\mcrican  banks  abroail  w<)ui(i  be  <iepcndent 
for  their  prosperity  very  largely  u|K)n  the  extent  of  .\merican  commerce  in  their  territory,  ami.  by  rca.son 
of  seif-interest,  wouhl  be  the  most  potent  [iromotcrs  of  .tmerican  enterprise,  just  as  experience  lias  proven 
the  European  intemationai  bank  to  be  a  vitalizing  element  in  the  all-nations  trade  of  Europe.  Excepting 
the  f'nitcil  Slates,  every  important  country  that  is  engaged  in  the  exporting  of  tnanufaclurcil  products 
has  furnished  the  fa<-iiities  under  notice  for  trade  through  the  extension  of  its  banking  system  to  kpreign 
territory.  The  customs  of  banking  ami  the  laws  of  the  various  European  common  weall  hs  arc  not  unfavor¬ 
able  to  till'  U|>bnilding  of  international  banks,  (-onsispicntly  the  European  banking  house  may  set  up 
Its  branches  to  the  ends  of  tlm  carl  li,  English  banks  arc  as  universal  as  commerce,  w  bill'  I  hose  of  ( icruiany, 
Francc.and  Italy  are  coexlensivc;with  tJeruian,  French  and  Italian  trade.  For  illusi  rat  ion,  lake  a  certain 
English  itilcrnational  bank  as  being  typical  under  the  British  system.  This  is  a  bank  incident  to  the 
English  interests  in  .South  .\mcrira.  Its  liomc  ollicc  is  in  l.ondon.  and  as  an  inslilulioii  it  is  a  citizen 
of  England  and  under  the  protection  of  that  < iovernmenfs  foreign  policy.  It  lias  branches  in  N'alparaiso, 
Santiago,  Iqnique,  .tnlofagasla,  Coiiiapo,  Coquimbo,  l,a  Serena,  Chilian,  Coneepeion,  Punla  .\renas, 
and  tivalle,  Chile;  Buenos  .\ires,  .Memlo/,a,  Bahia  Blani  a.aiid  Rio  « iailegas,  in  the  Argentine  Repulilie; 
.Montevideo,  Cruguay;  and  Oruro,  Bolivia;  and.  addit ionally,  some  I'l agencies  in  oilier  parts  of  South 
.Vmeriea.  Tlie  ea-e,  facility,  and  safely  for  tinaneial  transact  ions  alTorded  to  the  Englishman  and  Ids 
intere-ts  in  that  part  of  tlie  world  covered  by  tliis  institution  can  be  appreciated  at  a  glance. 

■Mr.  .McltoiiF.KTs  suggests  llu!  iipnliliciit ion  III'  Uiiilcd  .Statc.s  Iniiikiiie  laws  in  urilerlo 
improve  exisline  eonililions 
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“The  Centenary  of  Chilian  Independence,”  the  leading  article  in  the  South  American 
supplement  of  the  '‘London  Times”  September  27,  1910,  is  a  review  of  the  political 
history  of  Chile  and  a  resum^  of  the  reasons  that  justify  the  Chileno  in  their  unbounded 
optimism  when  speaking  of  the  future. 

"Government  Concessions  in  South  America,”  another  paper  in  the  “  Times,”  con¬ 
tains  so  much  unusual  information  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  it  fully: 

Most  of  the  States  of  South  America  are  now  in  the  second  stage  of  commercial  and  economical  develop¬ 
ment.  The  cities  in  the  coastai  area  have  already  reached  a  high  degree  of  civiiization,  and  the  compara- 
tiveiy  narrow  fringe  of  iand  bordering  the  two  oceans,  the  rivers,  and  the  railway  lines  is.  for  the  most  part, 
cuitivated  or  utiiized  on  the  most  iip-to  date  principles.  Htit  the  vast  interior,  amounting  to  about 
."i  ,1X10,(100  square  miies,  remains  <  ommerciaily  une.xploited  and  in  many  parts  unexplored. 

The  ten  nations  (exclusive  of  the  Ouianas  of  Engiand.  France,  and  Iloliand)  to  whom  these  enormous 
tracts  of  country  belong  need  both  capital  and  labor  to  jiromote  the  exploitation  of  the  great  naturai  riches 
of  the  soii.  In  exchange  for  these  services  the  governments  of  these  States  offer  much  in  the  way  of  “con¬ 
cessions”  to  induce  foreign  enterprise,  capital,  and  labor.  Although  many  laws  are  already  in  force  gov- 
ertiing  the  granting  and  saie  of  iarge  tracts  of  iand,  prospecting,  mining,  and  the  ieasing  of  rubl>er-bearing 
trees,  a  bona  fidt  appiicant  tlesiring  a  concession  which  is  not  aiready  provided  for  by  existing  iaws  need 
only  present  a  statement  of  what  is  proposed  to  the  Minister  of  Lands  or  I’ubiic  IVorks.  Such  a  proitosal 
is  then  considered  by  a  Technicai  Commission,  and  if  a  favorable  rejjort  is  presenteii  thereon  to  Congre.ss  a 
speciai  decree  may  be  issued  granting  the  requireci  conce.ssion.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
applications  for  concessions  of  any  description  can  oniy  be  made  by  princij)ais  or  agents  resilient  in  the 
country. 

ti,(KXl-.tCRE  ESTATES  I.V  ARGENTINA. 

.\rgentina  has  received  much  attention  during  recent  years  from  European  and  American  capitaiists 
and  more  than  its  share  of  the  stream  of  emigration  which  is  continualiy  (lowing  from  Europe  to  the  New 
Worid.  As  a  conseipieuce  most  of  the  industries  have  now  lieen  estabiished  many  years,  and  therefore 
the  openings  for  foreign  cajiitai  do  not  lie  in  the  same  direction  as  in  countries  which  have  not  yet  attained 
the  same  high  degree  of  deveiopmeut. 

.More  than  .'tO.tXXl  square  ieagues  of  iand  still  remain  at  the  disposai  of  the  Federal  (iovernmenl.  The 
plans  for  the  exploitation  of  (his  huge  tract  inciude  the  (onnalion  of  immigrant  colonies,  in  which  “lots" 
varying  from  ,‘>0  square  yards  ou  the  sites  reserved  for  viiiages  to  (i.(KH)  acres  for  stoi  k-raising  purjioses  are 
granted  to  immigrants  upon  conditions  which  are  by  no  means  onerous.  It  is  the  sale  of  stale  lands  Viy 
auction,  however,  which  wiii  interest  (he  llritish  coiouist  most,  for  the  sole  condition  imposed  is  that  the 
land  must  be  worked  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  purcha.se.  These  lots  have  an  area  of  li.ixx)  acres, 
and  although  they  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  nunimum  prii  e  of  sale  is  $1  paper  per  2A  acres  in  the 
Territories  of  the  I’ampa  and  I’atagonia,  where  the  largest  portion  of  the  undeveloped  stale  lands  are 
situated.  Payment  may  be  made  by  installments.  The  (iovernmenl  only  grants  concessions  of  land 
at  .such  limes  as  may  be  indicaleii  by  the  decrees,  which  are  published  at  least  ninety  days  before  the  date 
of  sale. 

The  laws  relating  to  mining  are  exceptionally  liberal.  Prosiiecting  in  every  region  of  the  .kndes.  and  on 
all  public  ground  which  is  unoccupied,  is  |>ermilled  without  aiqdying  for  a  license,  fpon  the  discovery 
of  a  mine  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  iircsenl  to  the  delegation  an  application  for  a  concession  in  duplicate, 
accompanied  by  s))ccimen.s  of  I  he  ores  extracted  and  a  plan  of  the  exact  liKalion.  The  title  to  I  he  property 
is  granted  as  soon  as  the  government  oHicials  have  made  the  neee.ssary  .surveys.  No  taxes  are  imposed  on 
mining  properties  iior  ou  the  minerals  extracted.  'I'he  exports  of  all  kinds  of  ores  or  metals  is  also  free 
of  diitv. 

UAII.WAY.S  ANP  MINING  IN  BRAZIL. 

I'lie  conces.sions  olfcred  by  the  Federal  (iovernment  of  Itrazil  and  the  governments  of  the  various  States 
orming  lln‘  fuiou  are  varied.  Millions  of  sipiare  miles  are  as  yet  unexploiied,  but  in  brazil,  as  in  many 
other  of  (he  South  .American  countries,  it  is  he  who  giK's  far  afield  who  has  the  best  i  liance. 

Itailways  now  traverse  all  the  iKipiilated  districts  of  the  coast,  and  are  being  pushed  inland,  but  there 
are  op|iort unities  for  new  lines  in  many  of  the  northern  .''tales.  The  (iovernment  is  ready  to  consider 
applications  for  railway  concessions.  es]iecially  when  plans  are  included  (or  the  introduction  of  emigrants 
from  soulli  Europe  and  their  settlement  on  the  land  adjoining  the  projected  lines.  It  is  necessary  when 
applying  for  a  railway  conce.ssion  in  brazil  to  lay  before  I  lie  Technical  (  oinmission  plans  of  the  exact  ronie 
and  ilelails  of  construction  and  after  working,  together  with  specilicalions  of  the  land  necessary  and  the 
localities  in  wliicli  it  is  reqiiireil.  Concessions  of  (his  cliaracter  are  frecpienlly  granted  (or  a  number  of 
M'ars,  tile  wliole  undertaking  afterwards  reverting  to  llie  .'Stale  upon  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum. 

.'Subsidies  are  granted  by  (he  brazilian  (iovernment  (or  (he  const  met  ion  of  public  roads  and  the  cstab- 
lislinient  of  motor  services  betwi'en  two  or  more  Stales.  Tlie  niaiinium  anionni  payable  (or  these  com- 
liiiicd  services  is  L'g.in  per  kiloineler.  I'lie  various  Stales  al.so  grant  special  subsidies  for  the  introduction 
of  new  Industries  w  hicli  may  be  considered  specially  ap|ilicable  to  any  district  or  city. 

The  principal  niining  legions  in  brazil  are  situated  in  the  Stales  of  Minas  baliia  and  Malto  (Irosso. 
I'lospeclors  must  apply  to  the  governor  of  the  Stale  for  a  lii  ense,  indicating  at  the  same  lime  the  approxi- 
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mate  repioii  in  whirh  they  desire  to  pursue  investigations.  .V  free  concession  of  land  is  granted,  upon  the 
discovery  of  a  mine,  when  the  necessary  surveys  have  been  made.  The  tax  upon  minerals  varies  from 
1  per  cent  to  5  per  cent. 

In  the  Amazon  Valley  rubber-producing  trees  abound  in  large  (piantities,  and  an  “estrada,”  or  estate, 
containing  many  thousand  trees  can  be  leased  from  the  Government  for  a  comparatively  small  sum.  The 
chief  dilliculties  encountered  at  present  arise  from  the  uneven  distribution  of  trees  in  the  forests  and  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  The  latter  dilliculty  can,  however,  be  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  suitable  immi¬ 
grants  with  the  help  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Federal  Government. 

BOLIVIAN  CONCESSIONS. 

The  advance  guards  of  civilization,  such  as  railways  and  ilrainage  and  waterworks,  arc  much  needeil  in 
Bolivia.  In  a  vast  and  naturally  rich  country  already  inhabited  by  several  millions  of  people,  and  yet 
almost  destitute  of  large  public  works,  the  field  offered  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  is  great.  Here, 
perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other  country  of  South  .\merica,  the  railway  builder  has  a  golden  oiiportunity , 
for  at  present  there  are  but  few  lines  in  the  whole  of  the  State,  which  has  an  estimated  area  of  over  7(K),00() 
square  miles. 

Xo  license  is  required  by  prospectors  on  unoccupied  land,  and  to  obtain  a  mining  concession  it  is  only 
necessary  to  file  a  petition.  I'pon  the  granting  of  the  patent  a  fee  of  .5  bolivianos  is  charged,  and  the  land, 
which  is  granted  in  perpetuity,  is  only  taxed  at  the  nominal  rate  of  5  bolivianos  per  2-5  acres  per  annum. 
Tracts  of  land  up  to  100  square  leagues,  small  kingdoms  in  themeslves,  can  be  purchased  by  installments; 
and  concessions  of  rubber-producing  trees,  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  Beni  country,  may  be  obtained 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  1.5  bolivianos  for  every  150  trees. 

CHILE  AND  PERU. 

Novel  concessions  are  offcreil  by  the  Government  of  Chile  by  the  leasing  of  fertile  islamls  off  the  coast 
of  the  Uepiiblic.  They  may  be  rented  for  long  periods  at  the  rate  of  a  few  shillings  per  acre.  The  region 
of  the  .tildes  has  long  been  famous  for  its  rich  metals,  and  prospectors  on  the  western  slopes  would  find 
the  mining  codes  of  lioth  I’erii  ami  Chile  exceptionally  liberal.  The  general  conditions  governing  the 
eranting  of  mining  conce.ssions  in  these  two  countries  arc  much  the  same  as  those  for  .trgentina  and  Brazil. 

.t  very  wide  field  for  the  construction  of  railway  lines  is  offered  in  I’eru.  The  Government  has  created 
a  fund  of  £2l)U.OOU  per  annum  to  be  used  in  granting  guarantees  of  interest  and  offering  other  inducements  to 
capitalists  to  build  new  railways  in  the  country.  The  land  is  usually  given  free  by  the  State,  together 
with  a  guaranty  of  ti  per  cent  for  twenty  years  on  the  capital  invested;  but  the  line  reverts  to  the  State 
after  ninety-nine  years. 

In  the  forest  region  of  Peru  rubber  trees  grow  luxuriantly,  and  a  special  form  of  concession  is  offered 
by  the  Govenunent.  A  number  of  trees  are  leased  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  the  only  charge  made_ 
other  than  the  small  export  duty,  is  4  shillings  on  every  lOl.poiinds  of  rubber  actually  obtained  from  the 
trees.  There  are  .several  other  forms  of  contr.act,  among  which  is  one  for  the  ownership  of  trees  and  laml 
at  the  rate  of  10  shillings  i)cr  2J  acres. 

-Among  the  smaller  States  of  .South  .America  Uruguay  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prosperous.  The  whole 
country  is  cros.scd  by  railways,  and  nearly  all  the  land  is  utilized.  Here  the  eslabli.shment  of  public  works 
and  immigration  colonies  in  conjunction  with  railway  lines  fonn  the  most  attractive  concession.s. 

The  Government  will  give  favorable  consideration  to  any  fair  proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
line  through  the  easily  accessible  territory  of  east-oenlr.al  Uruguay  or  along  the  .Atlantic  co.ast.  .All  appli- 
eationt  for  railway  concessions  must  be  placed  before  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  It  should  be  notc<l, 
however,  that  the  establishment  of  immigrants  along  the  line  of  route  is  considered  necessary.  There 
are  also  many  imifitable  openings  for  the  erection  of  waterworks  in  the  rapidly  growing  towns  of  the  south. 
.A  monoiHily,  as  well  as  a  small  monctray  subvention,  is  often  granted. 

.About  Paraguay  and  Ecuador  little  can  be  said,  for  they  arc  now  in  the  early  stages  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  ami  need,  in  large  amounts,  both  capital  and  labor.  The  former  State  offers  large  tracts  of  laml. 
suitable  for  cattle-breeding  purposes,  at  a  jirice  which  few  countries  in  the  world  can  equal.  Estancia- 
laml  ill  Paraguay  varies  from  *h(K)  (current  funds!  to  SUM)  per  .square  league. 

(ithor  articlo.s  of  interest  are:  "Continent  and  Canal,’’  "The  German  Settler  in 
Brazil,”  “Traveling  in  the  Argentine,’’  “The  Land  of  the  Jesuit  Missions,”  “The 
Chivalry  of  Ancient  Peru.”  “ The  Earliest  Exploration  of  the  River  Amazon,”  “The 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,”  and  “The  City  of  Bio.” 

“Commercial  Opportunities  in  the  Mexican  Republic,’’  by  T.  Ma.son,  in  tlip 
“  Ex  porter. '<  rwd  Importers  .fovrnnl”  for  Oclolior  lo.  A  rcA'ioAv  of  the  .Mexican  market 
as  a  coniiiierical  field  for  .\nierican  manufacturers,  in  whicli  the  author  intimates 
that  the  62  per  cent  of  tlie  total  Mexican  imjiorts  to  fall  to  the  share  of  the  United 
States  is  due  more  to  }'eo<rraphical  jiroximity  and  luck  than  to  "ood  management. 
.Mr.  Ma.son  thinks  that  the  American  manufacturers  fait  to  cater  to  the  trade  idio- 
Byncraciesof  our  l»rot  hers  across  the  Itioflrande,  and  (hereby  miss  many  ojijiortunitii's. 
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He  ascribes  to  the  Mexican  the  Missourian  characteristic,  “he  must  be  shown.”  That 
the  attthor  is  correct  is  jtroved  by  an  anecdote  illustrafin"  unusual  coinincrical  infien- 
iiity  that  comes  to  mind.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Aztec  husbandmati,  we  believe, 
in  common  with  other  older  peoples,  to  plow  with  wooden  shear  and  yoke  of  oxen. 
The  implement  was  of  simjtlest  desisjii,  and  haviii"  one  handle  otily,  thus  allowing 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  guide  his  animals  with  the  aid  of  a  long  stick  that  he  carried 
in  his  right  hatid.  Nearly  the  same  plows  and  same  methods  of  plowing  hold  now. 
An  American  tried  to  introduce  modern  plows  and  failed.  In  vain  did  he  extol  the 
merits  of  his  own  plow  and  decry  the  archaic  instrument  in  common  use.  In  practice 
the  Mexican  had  both  hands  occupied  guiding  the  American  plow  and  had  no  way 
of  starting,  turning,  or  halting  his  oxen,  trained  to  obey  the  touches  of  the  long  stick. 
He  rejected  the  novelty.  The  American  .salesman  then  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
one-handled  plows  to  suit  the  Mexican  system,  and  to-day  shipments  of  this  maimed 
farming  implement  crowd  the  holds  of  vessels  bound  for  Veracruz. 

That  Mexican  business  merits  closer  attention  because  it  is  constantly  increasing 
is  shown  from  the  following  figures: 

The  purchasing  power  of  .Mexico,  particularly  within  recent  years,  has  steadily  advanced,  not  only  in 
re^'ard  to  .\inerican  products,  hut  also  those  of  Kuropean  origin.  If  we  look  hack  over  a  period  of  ten  years 
1S97  to  UKMi)  weean  not  hut  he  impressed  by  the  steady  progress  which  the  country  has  made  in  its  imports 
from  all  foreign  nations.  The  first  year  the  total  amount  was  42  million  dollars,  in  1.S99  this  amount  had 
increased  to  .'lO  millions,  in  ItKK)  to  lil  millions,  in  1901  to  05  millions,  in  IttOS  to  70  millions,  in  1905  to  86 
millions,  and  in  1900  to  1091  millions. 

The  Gerinau  salesman  fills  the  niche  of  “model  boy”  in  all  export  stories  these  days, 
and  deservedly. 


Inilecd,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Gennans  are  the  most  wideawake  salesmen  operating  at  the 
present  time  in  Mexico.  Within  a  comparatively  short  period,  as  we  have  already  noted,  they  have  raised 
the  sale  of  their  national  products  not  only  above  their  French  rivals,  but  even  above  their  British  com¬ 
petitors.  They  have  entered  the  market,  as  they  entered  all  other  markets,  with  the  finn  determination  to 
succeed.  In  doing  so  they  have  catered  to  the  needs  of  the  consumer,  supplying  him  with  the  goods  he 
requires  and  not  trying  to  dictate  to  him  in  matters  of  which  he  is  the  most  competent  judge.  The  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  natives  have  been  studied,  and  local  German  salesmen,  to  all  practical  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  have  Mexicanized  themselves  as  far  as  such  a  metamorphosis  is  po.ssible.  In  addition  to  this,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  strongest  levers  in  the  poiuilarity  of  German  hardware,  the  manufacturers  in  their  earnestness 
to  suit  the  market  have  made  cheap  goods  tor  it  expressly. 

What  the  author  writes  relative  to  the  patent  imalicine  market  holds  good  in  a 
general  way  throughout  all  Latin  America. 

The  drug  and  chemical  trade,  which  now  amounts  to  nearly  .IJ  millions  annually.  Is  one  of  the  secondary 
lines  which  has  proved  a  very  encouraging  market  for  .\merican  manufacturers.  Patent  medicines  are 
much  sought  for  among  the  .Mexicans,  and  many  of  our  advertised  nostrums  have  found  a  ready  sale  through, 
out  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  Each  of  the  large  cities  have  several  boticat  or  drug  stores,  often  quite  as 
impressive  in  their  display  of  medicines,  perfumery,  and  other  sundries  as  may  be  seen  in  cities  of  a  like 
size  in  the  United  States. 

We  wish  Mr.  M.vson*  had  brmight  Itis  ligtires  down  to  date,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  somewhat  old,  they  give  a  good  idea  of  what  is  doing  in  Mexico  in  a  trade 
way,  and  we  recommend  the  artich'  to  the  careful  consideration  of  American  manu¬ 
facturers. 


“El  Espafiol  como  Lengua  internacional,”  a  brief  aummarj-  of  a  stibject  worthy  of 
considerable  elaltoration.  appears  in  '‘Las  Dos  Americas,"  for  October,  IhlO. 

Tliat  the  idea  of  a  univer.sal  medium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  is  not  Utopian,  is 
sliown  by  the  interest  aroused  by  f  lit!  Ksperantists.  In  no  disi)aragement  of  the  idiom 
invention  of  Doctor  Zam.\niiof,  than  whom  there  is  no  mon-  eiithtisiasiic  supiHuter 
t  hail  our  Director  General,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  fact  of  ,S0,tHH).0(Ht  of  jicojile  already 
speaking  a  language  weighs  heavily  in  its  favor  when  we  consider  adopting  it  as  a 
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iuiiv(*rsal  ton;j:uo  Wo  know  the  rojoindor  to  this^:  “  Why  not  English,  now  spoken  by, 
say,  2(K),0(KI,(KK),  ”  and  the  answer  is  "the  national  pride  of  other  countries  would  never 
let  them  consent  to  its  adoption:  also  Enijlish  is  not  easily  ac(juireil.  and  is  not  a  scien¬ 
tific  toiifiue.  ” 

( tne  of  the  Romance  lansruaftes  S])anish —  is  readily  learned  by  all  the  Latin  peoples 
and  is  at  this  time  the  idiom  of  lit  nations,  occupying  an  area  of  a  million  square  miles 
or  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  including  Ku.ssia.  That  it  should  become  the 
univer.sal  language  f>f  the  Western  Hemisphere  anyway  .seems  within  the  realms  of 
jKKssibility,  when  we  remomber  that  IS  countries  already  use  it  on  this  side  of  tin* 
globe,  that  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  Portugue.se.  the  language  of  brazil,  and  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  American  countries  will  soon  make 
an  acapiaintancc*  with  it  extremely  useful  if  not  imperative.  These  facts  speak  strongly 
in  favor  of  Spanish  as  an  International  language. 

“El  Peru,  pais  de  la  cultura  mas  antiguo,”  i.s  another  instructive  article  appearing 
in  the  same  magazine. 


“  The  Development  of  Panama  by  Public  Roads,”  by  Edward  Perry,  in  the 
November  number  of  “  The  Engineering  Magazine,”  gives  a  comj)arative  statement  of 
road  building  in  the  little  Republic.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  interest  .shown  by 
the  natives  in  the  iini>rftvement  and  extension  of  communications. 

This  table,  taken  from  Mr.  Perry’s  article,  shows  the  mileage  in  1908: 

When  I'iinama  lit'oame  a  l{epiit)lic  there  were  no  aeeurate  records  of  the  inileatre  of  roads,  nor  of  the  num- 
t)er.  ane,  or  condition  of  her  liridttes.  .\il  these  data  were  to  l)e  gathered  at  first  hand,  l).v  .surveys  in  the 
field.  Her  count  of  roads  anrl  lirid'^es  from  l!t(H  to  I'.tOs  was  as  follows: 


Provinces.  Mileage  Hridt:es.  Value. 


(  (K'le . 

t'hirifjui. . . 

Los  Santos 
Veracuiis. . 

Tot.al 

We  are  under  the  impre.«sion,  howt'ver,  that  President  Auosemen'a  is  not  as  yet 
convinced  of  the  jtracticability  of  the  Panania-Havid  Railroad,  but  he  is  heartily  in 
accord  with  all  efforts  to  develop  the  country  agriculturally.  This  is  shown  by  tbe 
following: 

The  iiurpose  of  the  Oovf'rnincnt  has  lieen  from  tlie  very  liefrinnin).',  and  is  now  em|)liatically,  to  jiromote 
a;:ricullure  in  the  ways  wliicli  shall  lie  liesi  for  tliose  wlio  will  ?iiake  farms  tliere;  to  eticouratte  the  firm  estali- 
jisliment  of  a  multitude  of  small  farms,  sucli  as  exist  in  France,  and  to  discourage  tlie  holdiiiK  of  larije  tracts 
to  tlie  exclusion  of  thousands  of  diligent,  fniaal  |i«Kjjile  wlio  would  nivc  lliat  staldlily  and  tieacefulne.ss  wliich 
are  m-r-essary  to  lustim.'  prosperilv. 

To  this  end  I'anama  otters  to  each  person  who  wishes  it  a  lot  of  .V)  hectares  ('J17  acres)  for  •«.s0.  or  a  minute 
fraction  more  than  L'(l  cents  an  acre.  If  one  takes  ‘.‘00  hectares  tlie  price  will  lie  .«.Vi.  and  if  1  .IKK)  hectares  tin* 
etiarce  will  he  tt.'i  cents  iier  hectare;  KMmU  hectares  would  cost  S.s.l.'i  per  hectare,  and  L’U.UtK)  lieetares  would 
come  to  JjiiO  non,  or  .^s.to  [ler  acre.  Half  of  tlie  price  may  lie  paid,  witli  interest  at  (i  per  cent,  at  tlie  end  of  a 
year  from  tile  payment  of  the  first  lialf. 

Improved  wairon  roads,  Ihe  new  national  railroad,  and  Hie  I’anama  canal,  will  cive  lo  tier  farmers  (piiek 
and  easy  transportation  lo  Itie  (;real  markets,  at  relatively  small  cost.  'I'tie canal  itself,  when  Ihe  fleets  of  Ihe 
world  shall  he  usiny  it  will  he  a  iirofilahle  market  for  nmcli  fresli  food,  and  such  products  can  even  now 
he  sent  hy  water  lo  all  parts  of  the  I’acilic  shore. 


20.  SO 
;i2(i.  70 
l.i.  SS 
.'ili.  92 

4.'i9.;«l 


?l2li.(X)0 
Iht.tXU 
.-iS,  790 

oo.:ino 

lloS.oll 


“  The  Commercial  Value  of  the  Panama  Canal,”  l»y  .Iamks  I’eahodv,  in  the  .Novem- 
litT  issue  of  "The  Worb!  To-ilag,”  is  an  art  icle  deiiling  with  the  canal  front  a  com- 
nit-rcial  point  of  view,  in  wliicli  ilie  aullior  answers  the  recent  pnblicalions  of  Rear- 
.\<lniiral  Rhhi.ev  1).  Evans. 
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“South  America  To-day,”  by  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  in  ‘'The  World's 
Work”  for  November,  is  an  epitome  of  trade  and  civic  conditions  in  the  10  Republics 
of  the  Southern  Continent.  Mr.  Furlong  speaks  of  the  awakened  interest  in  Latin 
America,  in  which  he  appreciates  the  work  of  this  Institution. 

"The  Personal  Becollections  of  Porfirio  Diaz,”  is  continued  in  the  November 
number  of  the  ‘‘Cosmopolitan  Magazine.” 

“  Eves  of  an  Unknown  Eden,”  by  E.  Ale.vander  Powell.  F.  R.  G.  S..  in  ‘‘Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine  ”  for  November,  is  a  description  of  the  beautiful  women  of  the  Tehuan- 
U‘pec  Isthmus. 

“Railways  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,”  which  is  the  eighth  paper  on  “  The  Rail¬ 
ways  of  Brazil,”  by  Lionel  Wiener,  appears  in  the  November  issue  of  “Cassier’s 
Magazine.” 


“Arte  Argentine — Cuadros  de  Carlos  P.  Ripamonte,”  in  ‘‘La  Ilustracidn  Artistica” 
for  October  24,  1910,  is  an  illustrated  account  of  the  recent  .success  of  Argentine  artists 
at  the  International  Exposition  in  Brussels.  Three  examples  from  the  brush  of 
(,'aulos  P.  Ripamonte,  who  is  Vice-President  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Artes  in 
Buenos  Aires,  are  shown. 


“The  Growing  of  Guayule  in  Relation  to  the  Soil,”  by  J.  E.  Kirkwood,  is  the 
leading  article  in  ‘‘The  Ameriean  Review  of  Tropical  AgrmiUure,”  May-June,  1910. 
“Rubber  in  Mexico,”  by  Pehr  Olsson-Seffer,  and  “  Causes  of  Destruction  of 
Agricultural  Land  in  Mexico,”  by  Runar  L.  Olsson-Seffer,  are  two  other  interesting 
))apers  in  the  same  magazine. 


“  Centennial  Month  in  Mexico,”  by  John  Meteer,  is  the  leading  article  in  “  Mc.rico 
To-day”  for  August,  1910.  As  usual,  this  magazine  is  filled  with  descrijitive  material 
dealing  with  the  Republic  itnmediately  to  the  south  of  us. 


“  Mexico’s  Big  Centennial  Celebration.”  by  George  F.  Paul,  and  “  Vuelta  Abajo,” 
by  1.  A.  WuiGiiT,  are  two  interesting  articles  on  Latin-.\merican  subjects  in  the 
•November  number  of  ‘‘The  Taylor- Trot  wood  Magazine.” 


“Exposicion  de  Buenos  Aires,”  in  “La  Rcvi,sta  Illastrada  y  lioletin  Voniereial ’ 
is  an  excidlent  article  in  Sjtaiiish,  by  Mr.  Billwynn  M.  Hazlett,  who  is  manager  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  .V.-isociation,  and  has  recently  returned  from  an  extensive  trip 
ihroughout  .\merica.  He  giv<“s  a  graphic  description  of  the  ri'cent  exposition  hekl 
in  Buenos  .\ires. 

“The  Fall  of  Guaimaro,”  a  continuation  of  Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  Fi  nston's 
romini'^cences  as  a  Cuban  lilibuster.  in  “  Scribner's  Magazine  "  for  November.  Ulltt. 

“Exploring  the  Antarctic,”  by  Ernest  Gourdon,  in  "Harper's  .Magazine"  for 
November,  is  an  account  of  a  recent  expedition  to  the  farllu'sl  south. 

“Prosperous  South  America”  is  the  title  of  a  resume  of  the  South  .\merican  trade 
situation  appearitig  iti  tin*  October  number  of  “  I'/n  Rankers'  Magazine.  " 

“Our  Panama  Outing,”  by  Fei.ix  ,1.  Kocii.  A  short  account  of  a  hunting  trip  in 
I’anama  iti  "Overland  Monthly"  for  (letober. 

“Lluvia  de  Oro  Mine,”  by  Mark  R.  Lamb.  .\  description  of  this  rich  mineral 
field  in  Chibnahua.  Mexico,  appears  in  "Industrial  I'rogre.ss"  f(>r  November. 
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“The  Centennial  of  Mexican  Independence.’’  The  leading  article  in  “Dun’s 
Review”  for  Xoveinber. 

“Los  Auto-botes  en  los  Campos  del  Negocio  de  la  Diversiones,’’  by  \V.  E.  Part¬ 
ridge,  in  which  the  author  points  out  the  different  uses  to  which  motor  boats  can  be 
put,  appears  in  “  Forcitjn  Tvrnk”  for  September. 

“Commercial  Cuba,’’  by  Jon.v  J.  Macfarlane,  in  “  ('oininerclal  America”  for 
November,  1010,  is  a  paper  that  goes  extensively  into  the  exports  ami  imports  of  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

“Panama,  the  Golden,’’  with  three  handsome  illustrations,  appears  in  “Scenic 
America”  for  October. 

“Cria  y  Engorde  de  Cerdos  en  Uruguay,’’  by  V^e.vancio  1’lores,  an  illustrated  article 
<lealing  with  the  raisin<r  of  hogs,  in  the  November  number  of  “La  Hacienda.” 

“El  Nopal  Como  Alimento  de  las  Vacas  de  Leche,’’  by  W.  Sinclair,  showing  the 
value  of  cactus  as  a  grazing  plant,  and  “La  Escuela  de  Experimentacion  de  Tabaco  de 
Sanli,  Honduras,  C.  A.,’’  by  Dr.  Francisco  V’^alle  C.iRCOMO,  are  other  articles  in  the 
same  magazine. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  NOVEMBER  16,  1910. 


Title. 


Pate  of 
report. 


Author. 


.tROENTl.NA. 

1910. 

Prosperity  of  the  City  of  Buenos  .Vires  in  July,  1910 .  Sept.  3  R.  M.  Bartlcnian,  Consul-General, 

Buenos  Aires. 

Government  competition  for  automatic  couplers  for  rail-  Sept.  17  Do. 
ways. 

Trade  Notes:  New  industrial  school  to  be  built  in  Rosario.  .Sept.  22  If.  P.  Coflin,  Consul,  Rosario, 
with  capacity  for  400  pupils,  and  to  be  e<iuipi)ed  w  ith  all 
modem  apparatus  for  <ievelopmcnt  of  the  manual  arts. 

The  Senate  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  has  sanctioned 
a  loan  of  £1.900.00<)  sterling  to  be  ex|>enile<l  in  general 
improvements.  -New  meat  preserving  piant  to  Ik:  e.stab- 
lished  in  Province  of  Corrientes,  ttie  company  being 
organize<i  having  a  capitalization  of  $1.00(),0()0  gold. 

P'ive  tliousand  ton.s  of  rice  produced  annually  in  I’rov- 
ince  of  Tucuman.  .Vlfaifa  has  become  one  of  leading 
agricultural  products  of  Province  of  Cordoba,  and  area 
tinder  cultivation  is  steadily  increa.sing  as  shown  by 
table.  Two  floattng  schools  have  iK’cn  ailded  to  eiiuca- 
tional  facilitiesat  tiualeguaychu,  Province  of  Kntre  Rios. 

These  ships  travel  about  variotis  islands  an<l  remain  for 
a  few  days  at  each  .settlement  or  village,  enabling  inliab- 
itantsof  islaii'ls  to  secure  eiiucation.  Central  .Vrgentitiii  , 

Railroad  inaugurated  daily  express  service  betweeti 
Rosario  and  Bitetios  .Vires  —run  made  in  four  hoitrs  and 
fifty  minutes,  ilistance  being  1!»0  miles.  Nationtil  Gov-  ' 

ernment  issited  decree  establishing  free  zone  in  Rosario  I 

to  facilitate  'lispatch  of  imfiorted  goods.  j 


IlRAZlr.. 

Brazilian  cocoa-palm . 


CIIILF. 


.:Sept.  14 


P.  .M.  tiriflitli,  Cotisitl,  Pernatn- 
biictp. 


Salt  in'lustry  in  Cliile .  .Sept.  l;i  .V.  .V.  Winslow ,(  otisiil,  Valitaraiso. 

Trade  and  Inilustrial  Notes:  HK9  j«)st-ollices  in  Cliile  to  Sept.  l.‘>  ;  Do. 
serve  fiopulation  of  about  3,.700.0(K)  latople.  Tlicre  are 
22,334  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  Cliile,  of  whhdi  I  lie  Gov-  I 

ernment  owns  10, ,713  miles.  .Mining  industries  of  Chile 
employ  Oti.OOO  i»:rsons,  while  railroads  of  country  em¬ 
ploy  t).7,0<JO.  Ctiilean  merctiant  inarine  consists  of  1.70 
vessels,  several  iKdng  steamers  of  3,000  to  4,000  tons. 

Government  of  Chile  maintains  .71  light-houses  along 
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Reports  received  to  November  15,  1910 — Continued. 


I  )ait‘  of 
rojiori . 


.\iiIhor. 


c'litLE— continued. 

coast  of  Chile  and  Strait  of  Magellan  at  annual  cost  of 
S!«i.731.  During  first  si.x  months  of  1910  400,000  tons  coal 
were  mined  in  Chile,  241,559  tons  of  which  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  shipping  interests.  Since  discovery  of  gold 
in  Chile  it  has  been  mined  to  the  value  of  .$222,023,005 
United  States  gold;  silver  to  value  of  $311,093,0.5$;  cop¬ 
per  to  value  of  .$058,576,1,53;  and  nitrate  to  value  of 
$1,122,874,274.  There  have  been  20,032  mineral  claims 
located  in  Chile,  covering  total  area  of  5'22.:«0  acres,  of 
which  10,821  were  copper,  3,8tl3  gold,  904  silver,  S(i  gold 
and  silver,  5:10  gohl  and  copper,  173  iron,  99  manganese, 
32  aluminum,  1  antimony,  1  nickel,  4  mica,  ;i,38  sulphur, 
1,385  nitrate,  087  salts  of  potash,  399  salt,  4  diamond,  33 


china  clay,  and  40  coal.  191o. 

Wool  production  in  Chile _  .  .  .  .Ocpt.lo 

Port  charges,  facilities,  etc . Sept.  27 

Port  improvements  at  Valparaiso  and  San  .\utonio,  Chile.  Sejii.  2s 

POMI.NIC.tX  REPUItUC. 

Reixtrt  on  banking  in  the  Dominican  RcpuWic .  Sept.  25 

Use  of  pai>er  bags  in  tl;e  Dominiean  Republic. .  Cct.  3 

Shoes  in.the  Dominican  Republic .  oct.  1.5 


i  '  '  '  ^  ^noxDiiR.ts. 


Port  charges,  facilities  for  handling  cargoes  at  Port  of  Ama-  Sept.  29 
pala,  ami  other  matter  concerning  the  importation  of 
merchandise  into  foreigti  countries. 

Display  of  American  manufactitred  articles  in  Honduras. .  Oct.  li 

Amplification  of  re|)ort  on  gtiano  palm  or  cork  wood  of  Oi  t.  II 
Central  America. 

Hat  industry .  Oct.  13 

MEXteo. 

I’acking  for  export .  Sept.  9 

Annual  trade  and  industrial  rei>ort  of  the  Tapaclnila  con-  .sept.  20 
sular  district  for  the  year  1909. 

How  to  hold  the  trade  of  .Mexico- c.xport  the  best .  Sept.  24 

Exports  from  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz,  Mexico,  district  to  the  Sept.  :>0 
tuiited  States,  from  .March  31.  1910,  to  .lune  30,  1910. 

1909  .Vnnual  UciHirt . .do . 

Socoutisco,  Chiapas,  Mexico .  Oct.  1  | 

Soeonusco  colTee  growers’  meeting . do ... . 

First  linotype  iti  San  Luis  Potosi,  .Mexico .  ttet.  4 

Law  re(|Uiring  erection  of  monuments  to  mark  boundaries  . .  do.  . . . 
of  mining  claims. 

Sale  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Mexico . do.  . . . 

Transmission  of  electric  iiower  into  San  Ltiis  Potosi  by  ...do.... 
.\merican  company. 

-Cgricidture  in  valleys  of  Zinlalajia  and  .liniiipilas.  Stale  ..do _ 


of  Chiapas.  .Mexico. 

Notes;  Kosmos  Line  of  Hamburg,  which  maintains  com-  del,  .5 
bitted  freight  and  passenger  service  between  Hamburg, 

(iemany,  and  Puget  .Sound,  has  given  notice  of  dis¬ 
continuance  from  port  of  Salina  Cruz-.service  wiis  regu¬ 
lar  and  satisfactory,  many  nersons  going  to  that  port  to 
take  passage.  Tovo  Risen  Kaisha  Steamship  Company, 
of  Japan,  o|>erales  line  of  freight  and  passenger  steamers, 
plying  from  the  Orient  to  west  coast  of  .Mexico,  thence 
solith  to  Chile  anil  Peru,  making  Salina  Cruz  a  port  of 
call.  Port  works:  No  activity  in  development  of  tiori 
works  at  Salina  Cruz  for  some'monlhs,  but  work  will  go 
forward  in  a  .short  time,  .\ddilional  docks,  with  large 
warehouses  adjacent,  to  be  constructed  and  large  dry 
dock  made  iivailable  by  dredging  out  adequate  channel 
thereto.  Plantation  companies:  Exploitation  by  land 
companies  continues.  Land  is  giaid,  mostly  levt'd.  and 
well  watered.  Careful  scrutiny  of  land  jiroposilions  is 
suggested  in  behalf  of  prospective  investors. 


\.  .\.  W  inslow.  Consul. \  alparaiso. 
Do. 

Do. 


P.  FL  Holland.  Consul.  I'uerto 
Plata. 

Do. 

Do. 


.\rminius  T.  Haeberle.  Consul. 
Tegucicalpa. 

Do. 

Claude  1.  Dawson.  Consul.  Puerto 
Cories. 

Arminius  T.  Haeberle.  (biisiil. 
Tegucigalpa. 


Sam][FL  .Magill.  Consul.  Cuadala- 
iara. 

.\lbert  W .  Hrickwood.  Jr..  Tapa- 
chula. 

Sam  K,.  Magill.  Consul.  (Iiiadala- 
jara. 

FL  L.  FJlsworlh.  Consul.  Ciudad 
Porfirio  Diaz. 

.5.  Shat’.klin.  I  onsul-i:  eneral. 
Mexico. 

.5.  W  Itrickwood. jr.. Consul.  Tapa- 
chiila. 

I'o. 

W.  L.  Honney,  Consid.  San  Luis 
Potosi. 

.Mexander  \'.  Dye. Consul.  Nogales. 

P.  C.  Hanna.  Consul  -  Cencral. 
Monterey. 

W  .  L.  Hoiiney,  Consul.  San  Luis 
Potosi. 

.5.  W  .  Itrickwood,  Jr..  Consul. 
Tapachula. 

I..  W.  Haskell,  Consul.  Salina 
Ciuz. 
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Reports  received  to  November  15,  1910 — Continued. 


Title. 

Date  of 
report. 

.\uthor. 

MEXICO— continued. 

1910. 

Report  lor  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor . 

Oct.  5 

Thos.  D.  Edwards,  Consul,  Ciudad 
,  Juarez. 

Roofing  in  .Me.xico . 

Oct.  0 

R.  C.  Hanna,  Consul  •  General, 
Monterrey. 

Department  of  I’ichucalco,  Chiapas,  .Me.xico . 

...do.... 

A.  \V.  Rrickwood,  jr..  Consul, 
Tapachula. 

Increase  of  exiiorts  from  United  States  to  .Mexico . 

Oct.  7 

.\.  R.  Garrett,  Consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Landed  proprietors  in  Chiapas,  .Mexico . 

...do.  ... 

,  A.  \V.  Rrickwood,  jr..  Consul, 
Tapachula. 

Departiiu-nt  of  .''imojovol,  Chiapas,  Me.xU’O. 

Pwlareil  c.xporls  for  <4iiarti*r  eiuliiit:  Sept.  :f0,  1910 . 

Robber  tires  aod  inolor  ears  in  Ciiiapas.  Mexico . 

1‘iantations  at  I’aiengue,  Chiapas,  .Mexico . 

•teetylene  gas— <aleiuiii  carbide . 

.Votomobiles . 

Territory  of  (Quintana  Roo,  Mexico . 

Canned  inangoi's . 


Drugs,  cheniirals,  etc . 

I'lotiibers'  suppiies . 

Stationery  and  fancy  goods . 

(Iroceries! . . . 

Uai)erdashery . 

Suggest  ions  regarding  devciopnient  of  -Vnierican  trade  with 
Chiapas,  .Mexico. 

Kxieri)t  from  .Mexh'an  mining  law,  relating  to  marking 
twundaries  of  mining  claims  with  monuments. 

Contents  and  weight  of  packages  for  export . 

luilustrial  and  trade  notes:  Concession  for  establishment 
of  zinc  smelter  approve<l  liy  legislative  l)ranch  of  Stale 
of  Coahiiila,  to  be  located  at  Saltillo.  I’rovisioti  in  con¬ 
cession  made  for  other  smelting  i)lants  in  dilferenl  parts 
of  State.  Iteduetion  in  regular  mining  impost  tax  also 
provided  for  out|)Ut  of  new  or  al)andoned  mines  whicli 
may  l)e  worked  liy  the  enterprise  witliin  State  of  Coa- 
huila.  Railroad  project  mentioned  in  notes  forwarded 
.\pril  19  will  have  name  “  Ferroi  arril  .Mexicano  del 
Centro  eastern  terminus  to  be  at  tiomez  Farias  Sta¬ 
tion.  Coahuila,  on  the  l.aredo- .Mexico  City  line  of  the 
National  Railways,  thence  prix-ei-ding  wes'tward  across 
the  line  of  the  Coahuila  and  Zacatecas  Railway  near 
.Vvalos  Station;  western  terminus  to  be  at  Camacho 
.Station  on  old  .Mexican  Central  Line.  I.egislature  of 
Coahuila  granted  to  a  l)rewery  plant  of  Sabinas,  Coa¬ 
huila,  e.xem[)tion  from  taxation  of  lUU.UUU  pe.sos,  which 
the  conijianv  is  to  invest  in  improvements  of  its  plant. 
Colton  (-roll  of  the  Laguna  district . 

S.VLVAPOR. 

.\dditional  shipping  facilities  for  Salvador . 

Total  exports  from  Salvador,  January  to  June,  1910 . 

URUGU.W. 

New  route  from  .\ustralia  to  England . 

Imports  and  exfiorts  of  Cruguay,  and  movements  of  ve.s- 
sels  for  first  six  months  of  1910. 

VEXKZUKLA. 

Tariff  elassifii  alion  of  imported  wines . 

Tariff  elassifieaf ion  of  rubber  fires  and  rubber  sheets . 


.do _  Do. 

Oct.  9  C.  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Tampico. 

...do _  W.  Rrickwood,  Jr.,  Consul, 

Tapachula. 

Oct.  10  Do. 

Oct.  11  S.  E.  .Magill,  Consul,  Guadalajara. 
Oct.  12  Do. 

Oct.  13  W.  \V.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 
Oct.  It  A.  IS.  Garrett,  Consul,  Nuevo 

Laredo. 

...do....  S  E.  .Magill,  Consul,  Guadalajara. 

...do....  Do. 

Oct.  15  Do. 

Oct.  17  Do. 

Oct.  19  Do. 

...do....  .\.  \V.  Rrickwood,  jr..  Consul. 

Tapachula. 

Oct.  22  C.  .M.  Leonard,  Vice-Consul,  Chi- 
In  tahua. 

Oct.  25  .\.  R.  Garrett,  Consul,  Nuevo 

Laredo. 

Oct.  2.'S  T.  W.  \  oetter.  Consul,  Saltillo. 


I'ndated  C.  .M.  Freeman,  Consul,  Durango. 


Sept.  2H  T.  E.  Dabney,  Consul-General,  San 
Salvador. 

Oct.  (i  Do. 


.Sept,  (i  Frederic  W.  Goding,  Consul, 
.Montevideo. 

Sept.  15  Do. 


1  S.  Whitehouse,  Charge  d’.Mfaircs, 
Caracas. 

15  Do. 


1 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  RAILWAY  MATERIALS. 

One  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  ''Boletin  Ojicial"  of  the  Arjren- 
tine  Hepublic  pul)lishes  un  iinj)ortant  j)resiclential  decree  exempt inji 
certain  railroad  materials  from  duty  in  Arjientine  ports.  This  list 
further  enlarges  the  free  importation  of  railway  supjdies  and  mate¬ 
rials,  and  together  with  the  older  laws,  it  gives  free  entry  into  Argen¬ 
tina  of  ])ractically  everything  needed  for  building  or  running  rail¬ 
ways,  A  copy  of  this  list  is  on  tile  in  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
may  be  consulted  at  any  time. 


rOI.ICK  (iUAKU  IX  TIIK  NOKTIIKIIX  TIMBKU  COCXTRY  OF  AUOKXTIXA. 

TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  NICARAGUA. 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  was  recently 
entered  into  at  Buenos  Aires  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Nicaragua. 

STREET  PAVING  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

'I'lie  Argentine  Uongress  has  leeently  authorized  tlie  municipality 
of  Buenos  .Vires  to  issue  bonds  up  to  20,()()().()0()  pesos  paper  (.about 
.'?S,,S()(),()()()  U.  S.  currency)  for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  streets. 

The  kind  of  paving  to  be  used  in  each  ease  sliall  be  determinetl  by 
till'  munici|)ality,  and  the  work  sliall  la*  done  by  contract  awanleil 
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to  the  lowest  bidder.  Tlie  eontnict  sliall  be  sifriieil  bv  a  majority  of 
the  real  estate  owners  of  the  particular  stieet  on  wbicb  the  paving 
is  to  be  done. 

Some  streets  of  Buenos  Aires  are  jiaved  with  granite,  others  with 
wood,  and  still  others  with  asphalt. 

In  1909  there  were  imported  into  the  Argentine  Kepuhlic  58,997,- 
072  kilos  of  granite  jiaving  blocks,  with  a  tariff  value  of  $147,492. 

Particulars  regarding  bids  may  he  obtained  from  the  “Jefe  de  la 
Olicina  Ley  de  Pavimentacion,  (Tohieruo  Municipal  de  Buenos 
Aires,”  Argentine  Republic. 

UTILIZATION  OF  FLAX  STRAW. 

An  Argentine  engineer,  Senor  Eusebio  E.  Garcia,  has  made  a 
most  important  discoveiy,  which  will  give  a  new  and  powerful 
impetus  to  the  flax  industry  of  the  Republic.  It  means  that  sev¬ 
eral  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fiber  that  have  hitherto  been  wasted 
annually  will  be  turned  to  account.  Senor  Garcia’s  discovery  is 
a  process  of  utilizing  flax  straw  after  the  seed  has  been  thrashed. 

For  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  discovery  a  comjiany  has  been 
formed  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  has  already  in  operation  a  jilant 
capable  of  turning  out  tlaily  4  tons  of  flax  fiber  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  textiles  and  fine  paper,  and,  in  addition,  10  tons 
per  day  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of  tweeds,  cordage,  coarse 
jiaper,  etc.  These  articles  are  now  being  imported  into  the  countiy 
to  the  amount  of  $06,882,137  gold  per  annum.  The  Government  of 
the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  realizing  that  the  commercial  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  flax  straw  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation  and  that  it 
should  therefore  receive  official  encouragement,  has  detailed  an  engi¬ 
neer  to  report  upon  the  subject  and  to  recommend  such  adequate 
measures  as  will  promote  the  establishment  of  the  new  industiy. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Senor  Carlos  Lix  Klett,  the  famous  Argentine  economist, 
publishes  in  one  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  “Boletin  de  la  Real  Sociedad 
Geografica  de  Madrid”  an  interesting  article  in  which  he  sets  forth 
the  remarkable  progress  achieved  in  agriculture  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  For  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  he  makes  the  following 
comparison  of  each  of  the  three  leading  articles  of  export; 

Wheat. — The  annual  average  during  the  decade  from  1899-1900 
to  1908-9,  in  comparison  with  the  nine  years  previous,  presents  these 
differences:  The  cultivated  areas  increased  from  2,058,000  to 

4,003,000  hectares,  or  124  per  cent;  the  production  increased  from 
1,529,000  to  3,800,000  tons,  or  149  ))er  cent;  the  amount  of  seeds 
from  136,000  to  346,000  tons,  or  154  jier  cent;  the  consumption 
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increased  from  481,000  to  751,000  tons,  or  67  per  cent;  the  stock 
on  hand  from  912,000  to  2,323,000  tons,  or  155  per  cent;  the  exports 
of  wheat  from  832,000  to  2,141,000  tons,  or  157  per  cent;  and  the 
exports  of  flour  from  38,000  to  97,300  tons,  or  156  per  cent. 

Flax. — The  annual  average  during  the  five  years,  1905-1909, 
compared  with  the  five  years  previous,  1900-1904,  shows  similar 
differences:  The  cultivated  area  increased  from  908,000  to  1,245,000 
hectares,  or  37  per  cent;  the  production  from  526,000  to  861,000  tons, 
or  64  per  cent;  the  exports  from  475,000  to  780,000,  or  64  per  cent. 

Maize. — The  annual  average  during  1905-1909,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1900-1904,  gives  the  following  differences:  The  cultivated 
area  increased  from  1,514,000  to  2,710,000  hectares,  or  75  per  cent;  the 
production,  from  2,852,000  to  3,661,000  tons;  and  the  exports  from 
1,518,000  to  2,030,000  tons,  or  33  per  cent. 

The  quality  of  Argentine  grains  has  greatly  improved. 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  of  cereals  and  oleaginous  products  is 
shipped  to  Europe,  and  the  shipments  of  linseed  to  the  United  States 
are  steadily  increasing. 

AORICTJLTTJIIAL  MACHINEBY. 

The  extent  of  the  market  in  Argentina  for  agricultural  implements 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  figures  from  the  census  of  1908,  indi¬ 
cating  the  number  of  various  articles  in  use:  Plows,  368,172;  corn 
shellers,  21,031;  headers,  32,582;  harrows,  rakes,  etc.,  207,960; 
mowers,  33,381;  seed  drills,  42,056;  harvesters,  2,523;  thrashers, 
4,862;  hay  cutters,  23,793. 

THE  BUDGET  FOB  1911. 

The  Congress  of  Argentine  Republic  has  at  present  under  consid¬ 
eration  the  budge’t  for  1911,  wherein  the  expenditures  are  estimated 


as  follows: 

Paper  pesos. 

Congress .  4, 597, 260. 00 

Interior .  36, 092, 349. 24 

Foreign  Affairs .  5, 636, 077. 00 

Finance .  15, 003, 540. 00 

Public  Debt .  71, 573, 598. 00 

Justice  and  Public  Instruction .  47, 235, 438. 81 

War .  25, 137,  111.  96 

Navy .  19, 590, 758. 18 

Agriculture .  12, 515, 656. 20 

Public  Works .  18, 369, 525. 00 

Pensions .  11, 500, 000. 00 

Armaments  and  centenary .  31, 500, 000. 00 


Total .  298,751,314.39 
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The  revenue  is  estimated  at  298,965,412  paper  pesos,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  214,097.61  paper  pesos. 

The  author  concludes  his  article  by  saying  that  still  larger  increases 
are  expected  in  the  years  to  come,  due  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  favorable  climatic  conditions  of  the  country. 

THE  SUGAB  CROP  FOB  1910. 

According  to  official  estimates  the  sugar  crop  of  Tucuman,  Argen¬ 
tina’s  principal  sugar  district,  in  1910,  will  amount  to  120,000  tons. 
Adding  to  this  amount  15,000  tons  from  the  Salta  and  Jujuy  crops 
and  8,000  or  10,000  tons  from  the  Chaco  and  Santa  Fe  plantations, 
the  total  reaches  approximately  145,000  tons.  Adding  to  the  latter 
9,000  or  10,000  tons,  the  surplus  of  the  last  crop,  the  total  production 
of  sugar  in  1910  for  the  whole  Republic  may  be  estimated  at  about 
155,000  tons. 

THE  POBT  OF  QUEQUEN. 

Under  date  of  September  13  last  the  President  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  signed  a  decree  approving  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
“Society  des  Grands  Travaux  de  Marseille”  for  the  construction  of 
the  commercial  port  of  Quequen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quequen  Grande 
River.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  on  October  12.  The  cost  of  the 
work  is  fixed  at  2,950,000  pesos. 

DBY  FARMING. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  decided  to  engage  the  services  of 
an  American  engineer  to  report  upon  the  possibility  of  introducing  in 
the  Republic  the  dry-farming  methods  of  the  United  States,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  law  for  the  development  of  public.lands. 

LOAN  FOB  COBBIENTES. 

During  the  month  of  October  a  loan  was  floated  in  London  amount¬ 
ing  to  £400,000  for  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Corrientes. 
A  part  of  this  loan  will  be  devoted  to  colonizing  enterprises  and  the 
remainder  to  railroad  construction. 

The  transaction  was  made  at  98  per  cent,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum. 

PROPOSED  WIRELESS  COMMUNICATION  WITH  EUROPE. 

Signor  Guglielmo  Marconi,  the  illustrious  inventor  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  visited  Buenos  Aires  during  the  month  of  September 
with  a  view  to  making  necessary  arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  direct  wireless  communication  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Europe. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  have  satisfied  Signor  Marconi  that 
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it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  send  messages  across  the  5,400  miles 
separating  Buenos  Aires  and  Coltano  (Italy),  the  point  selected  for 
the  European  station. 

TOBACCO  CULTIVATION  IN  MISIONES. 

A  census,  recently  taken  of  the  tobacco  plantations  in  Misiones 
Territory,  Argentine  Republic,  shows  the  extent  of  tobacco  growing 
to  be  as  follows: 


Itacurare... 
San  Javier. . 
CorrocoiB.. 
roncepclon. 
Bompland. . 
San  Jose. . . 
Santa  Ana., 
San  Ignacio. 
Candelaria. . 
Apostoles. . 
Posadas. . . . 

.\zara . 

Corpus . 

Total. 


District. 


Planta¬ 

tions. 

Number  of 
plants. 

451 

3,306,800 

252 

1,592,800 

232 

1,404,050 

229 

1,292,400 

183  ^ 

842,500 

58 

134,000 

41 

74,785 

15 

66,500 

10 

15,300 

6 

12,800 

18 

6,225 

9 

569 

2 

2,000 

1,508 

8,656,110 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Central  Uruguay  Railway  Company  have  applied  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works  for  leave  to  inaugurate  the  first  section  of  the 
line  fron  Nico  Perez  to  Treinta  y  Tres. 

The  state  lines  from  Formosa  to  Embarcacion  and  from  Barran- 
queros  to  Metan  have  been  terminated.  These  are  the  first  of  the 
light  railways  in  the  Chaco.  Both  lines  will  open  up  one  of  the  richest 
sections  of  the  country.  The  formal  opening  of  these  lines  will 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
will  officiate  at  the  exercises. 

The  Pacific  Railway  will  shortly  issue  £1,000,000  in  4i  per  cent 
debentures  at  101. 

The  Senate  have  approved  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  line  from  Tinogasta  to  Chile. 

The  South  American  Railway  Congress  opened  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  October  17  at  2  p.  m. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  10,448  navvies  at  work  on  the  state 
lines  under  construction. 

A  project  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for  amplifying  law  5559 
to  include  the  following  lines: 

(1)  Puerto  Gallegos  to  the  Chilean  frontier,  with  a  branch  from 
the  Rio  Turbio  to  the  Rio  Vizcachas. 
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(2)  From  Port  San  Julian  to  Lake  Belgrano  by  the  Valley  of  Rio 
Chico  de  Santa  Cruz,  with  various  branches  to  join  up  with  the  line 
from  Puerto  Deseado  to  Lake  Buenos  Aires. 

(3)  Rawson  to  Bahia  Cuachen  and  on  to  Tecka,  joining  up  with 
the  line  from  Puerto  Deseado  to  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi. 

(4)  From  a  point  to  the  west  of  Valvunieu,  on  the  line  from  San 
Antonio  to  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi,  to  the  Chilean  frontier,  passing 
through  Jimin  de  los  Andes. 

The  Argentine  Executive  has  approved  the  contract  entered  into 
with  Messrs.  Domingo  Salva  &  Co.  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
line  from  Rosario  to  Mendoza  and  a  port  in  San  Lorenzo. 

The  railway  from  Apostoles  to  Posadas,  in  the  Territory  of  Misiones, 
was  opened  on  August  16. 

The  new  rapid  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  was 
inaugurated  on  September  1.  Only  five  hours  are  needed  now  for 
the  journey. 

The  San  Juan-Serrezuela  Railway  was  opened  on  August  7 ;  the 
Central  Northern  Railway  is  also  planning  to  extend  its  line  from 
La  Banda  to  Santiago  del  Estero. 

Work  is  being  pushed  on  the  railway  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  Carmen 
de  Patagones.  The  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  appears  to  be  developing  rapidly. 

Of  the  railway  from  Puerto  Deseado  to  Nahuel  Huapi,  40  miles  were 
completed  on  August  22.  Puerto  Deseado  has  now  over  1,000  people. 
A  large  schoolhouse  is'  soon  to  be  erected  there,  and  other  establish¬ 
ments  are  planned  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  this  Patagonian 
center. 

The  projected  railway  from  Caiman  to  Paseo  de  los  Indios,  in  the 
Chubut,  will  probably  not  be  begxm  until  1911.  Meanwhile  the  wool 
industry  of  this  territory  is  rapidly  developing,  and  it  is  stated  that 
representatives  of  United  States  mining  companies  are  to  investigate 
the  mineral  possibilities  of  this  little-known  part  of  South  America. 

NEW  COPYBIOHT  LAW. 

On  September  22  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  promul¬ 
gated  the  new  copyright  law  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  on  the 
5th  and  16th,  respectively,  of  the  same  month.  The  adoption  of  this 
law  is  in  great  measure  due  to  M.  Clemenceau,  the  eminent  French¬ 
man  who  has  been  giving  a  series  of  lectures  in  Buenos  Aires.  Mr. 
Clemenceau  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Brazil,  where  he  also 
urged  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  adequate  protection  of  literary  and 
artistic  works. 
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BUENOS  AIRES  TO  CHILE  BY  AUTOMOBILE. 

Mr.  IGNACIA  P.  DEL  CoRRiL,  accompanied  by  an  engineer  and  two 
chauffeurs,  started  from  Buenos  Aires  September  10,  1910,  in  a  130- 
horsepower  automobile  on  a  trip  across  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes  to 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  Chile.  They  arrived  in  Villa  Mercedes 
September  12. 

maritime  notes. 

The  Texan,  on  its  maiden  trip  to  Argentina,  carried  14,300  tons  of 
cargo. 

During  the  month  of  October  12  steamers,  fully  loaded,  sailed  from 
New  York  to  the  River  Plate. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  year  1910  over  120  vessels,  with  an 
average  capacity  of  7,000  tons,  cleared  New  York  for  Argentine 
ports. 

INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

A  new  meat-preserving  plant,  capitalized  at  $1,000,000  gold,  is  to 
be  erected  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes. 

A  Portland-cement  factory  has  been  opened  at  Rodriguez  del 
Busto,  about  3  miles  from  the  city  of  Cordoba.  _  It  is  capitalized  at 
$212,300  gold. 

Five  thousand  tons  of  rice  are  annually  produced  in  the  Province 
of  Tucuman. 

Alfalfa  has  become  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  of 
Cordoba.  It  has  at  present  1.41)0,000  hectares  (3,459,000  acres). 


RAILROAD  FROM  YACUIBA  TO  SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  Bolivian  Government  has  approved  the  proposal  submitted 
by  Mr.  J.  Simpson  Whitton  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Yacuiba  to  Santa  Cruz.  It  is  said  that  the  proposed  line  is  a  most 
advantageous  one.  Starting  from  Yacuiba  it  will  reach  Santa  Cruz, 
thence  extended  to  Cochabamba,  and,  connecting  with  the  railroad 
system  now  under  construction,  will  establish  communication  between 
La  Paz  and  Buenos  Aires. 
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CAPITAL  OF  BANKS. 

According  to  the  balance  sheets  for  the  first  half  of  1910,  the  capital 
of  Bolivian  banks  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Bolivianos. 

Banco  Nacional  de  Bolivia .  6, 500, 000 

Banco  Francisco  Argandofia .  4, 000, 000 

Banco  Mercantil .  3, 000, 000 

Banco  Industrial .  2, 500, 000 

Banco  Agricola .  1, 700, 000 

Banco  Bolivia  y  Londres .  1, 000, 000 


POTOSI-SUCBE  RAILROAD. 

The  Bolivian  Congress  has  recently  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  line  from  Potosi  to  Sucre,  and  appropriat¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  La  Paz-Guaqui 
Railway.  A  board  is  to  be  created  to  handle  the  funds  in  case  the 
line  is  built  by  the  Government  itself;  otherwise,  that  sum — £  135,000 — 
shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  guaranty  5  per  cent  interest 
on  the  capital  that  may  be  invested  by  the  company  undertaking 
the  construction. 

NEW  LOAN. 

A  Reuter  telegram  from  La  Paz,  dated  October  27,  and  received  in 
London  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  states  that  the  Bolivian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  decided  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  European  finan¬ 
ciers  for  a  loan  of  £  1,500,000.  Of  this  loan  £280,000  is  to  be  expended 
for  sanitary  works  in  the  capitals  of  fhe  departments;  £55,000  on  the 
surveys  of  railways  from  La  Paz  to  Yungas,  Cochabamba  to  Chimori, 
Yacuiba  to  Santa  Cruz  and  Potis  to  Sucre;  and  £165,000  for  sundry 
public  works. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

According  to  a  statistical  table  prepared  by  the  Consul-General  of 
Bolivia  in  New  York,  and  furnished  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the 
Bolivian  Minister  in  Washington,  the  following  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  were  exported  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  during  the  month  of 
October,  1910: 


Foodstuffs  and  beverages . $15, 223. 75 

Ck>tton  goods .  45, 643. 76 

Machinery .  3, 024. 67 

Hardware .  2, 583. 15 

Railway  material .  2, 359. 00 

Miscellaneous .  45, 399. 85 

Kerosene .  1, 104. 00 

Flour .  3,076.80 


Total .  118,414.98 


INAUGUBATION  OF  PRESIDENT  FONSECA. 

The  new  President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  Marshal 
'Hermes  da  Fonseca,  was  formally  inaugurated  on  November  15, 
1910,  with  due  imposing  ceremony.  On  the  same  occasion  the  oath 
of  office  was  also  administered  to  the  new  cabinet  recently  appointed 
by  President  Fonseca. 

PROJECTED  NEW  BANETNO  INSTITCTION. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Joaquim  de  Oliveira,  a  Brazilian  citizen, 
proposes  to  found  a  new  bank,  the  capital  of  which  will  be  30,000,000 
milreis,  to  be  constituted  by  “apolices”  or  bonds  of  the  internal  debt 
to  be  advanced  by  the  Federal  Government,  on  which  the  bank  shall 
guarantee  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  for  ten  years.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  bank  will  be  to  loan  money  to  farmers  and  manufacturers 
at  6  per  cent;  also  make  loans  to  civil  and  public  employees. 

FOREIGN  TRADE,  FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS  OF  1010. 

The  following  official  statement  shows  the  exports  of  the  leading 
products  of  Brazil  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1910,  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1909.  The  values  are  given  in  United  States 
money. 


Articles. 

1910. 

1909. 

1 

Articles.  !  1910. 

1909. 

1 

$51,582,675 
93.193,650 
7,083,685  1 
3,308,355  1 
5,634,610  1 
4, 181,995 

176,151,785  1 
53,  no,  .390  : 
.5,860,105  , 
2,033,480 
4,956, 165 

4,  (>44,410 

$2,  .320, 060 
6,347,890 
2,628,315 
10,049,100 

$1,365,556 

6,241,270 

3,451,540 

9,534,070 

Hides . 

Herra  matte . i 

1  Totai . 

186, 330,  .335 

167,357,830 

NEW  RAILWAY  MILEAGE. 

The  total  length  of  .new  mileage  which  has  been  added  to  the 
various  railway  lines  during  the  present  year,  up  to  September  15, 
is  officially  given  as  2,127  kilometers.  The  October  number  of  the 
Bulletin  contained  the  length  of  lines  opened  to  traffic  during  the 
month  of  May.  Since  June  1  there  have  been  added  the  following 
sections : 

On  the  west  of  Minas  Railway,  between  Bello  Horizonte  and  Capella 
Nova,  60  kilometers. 
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On  the  Victoria-Minas  Railway,  section  between  Derrubadinha  and 
Villa  de  Figueira  (Minas  Geraes),  13.72  kilometers;  section  between 
Roca  do  Brejo  and  S.  Hyppolito  (Minas  Geraes),  16.41  kilometers. 

On  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Railway,  between  Capoere  and  Barro,  54 
kilometers;  from  Montenegro  to  Barreto,  41.93  kilometers;  from 
Rosario  to  Santa  Rita,  39.85  kilometers;  from  Santa  Rita  to 
Porteirinha,  23.58  kilometers. 

On  the  Leopoldina  Railway,  Muniz  Freire  to  Mathilde  (Espirito 
Santo),  80.50  kilometers. 

On  the  Baturite  Railway,  Miguel  Calmon  to  Alfonso  Penna  (Ceara), 
27  kilometers;  Alfonso  Penna  to  S.  Jose  (Ceara),  20.34  kilometers. 

On  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway,  Baiwu  to  Pederneiras,  38  kilometers. 

LEASE  OF  THE  (H}VEilNMENT  RAILBOAOS  IN  BAHIA. 

A  contract  was  signed  on  November  1,  1910,  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  leasing  the  federal  railroads  in  the  State  of  Bahia  to  a 
syndicate  of  Paris  bankers,  and  providing  for  extensions  of  the  lines. 
The  Frenchmen  secured  control  of  1,875  miles  of  railroad.  The  cost 
of  the  extensions  is  estimated  at  $35,000,000,  payable  in  federal  bonds. 

REPORT  OF  THE  OOYAZ  RAILWAY  FOR  1909. 

The  report  of  the  Goyaz  Railway  Company  was  presented  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  on  July  30,  1910.  It  states  that  the 
line  has  been  surveyed  for  a  distance  of  896.27  kilometers,  and  that 
the  final  surveys  for  the  Uberaba  branch  should  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  Construction  work  was  begun  on  the  Ara- 
guary  division  on  December  23,  1909.  It  is  planned  to  open  to  traffic 
the  first  38  kilometers  of  this  section  some  time  in  October  and  to 
extend  the  line  to  the  banks  of  the  Paranahyba  River  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  At  the  issue  of  this  report  the  line  is  in  operation  as  far  as 
Bambuhy,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  114  kilometers  from  Formiga,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  by  October  it  will  be  extended  to  Perdicao  station,  a 
distance  of  134  kilometers  from  Formiga. 

EXTENSION  OF  SAO  PATTLO-RIO  GRANDE  RAILWAY. 

The  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway  Company  has  purchased  the 
railway  rights  from  Asuncion  to  the  mouth  6f  the  Iguassu  River. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  COCOA  PALM. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cocoa  palm  has  developed  into  a  very  profit¬ 
able  industry,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Bahia,  on  the  south,  to 
Parahyba  on  the  north.  The  average  net  profit  per  annum  from  each 
tree  is  about  3  milreis,  equivalent  to  about  $1  American  money. 
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TEXTILE-PLANT  INDUSTBY. 

The  September  issue  of  the  “0  Fazendeiro,”  an  agricultural  maga¬ 
zine  published  at  Sao  Paulo,  contains  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  fiber  plant  called  piteira  {Furcroya  gigantea),  the  fiber  of  which 
is  known  in  the  world’s  markets  as  Mauritius  hemp,  it  being  fur¬ 
nished  principally  by  the  Islands  of  Mauritius.  This  plant  grov  s 
wild  in  all  parts  of  Brazil  and  is  already  being  extensively  cultivate.  , 
especiully  in  those  regions  where  the  land  has  become  exhausted  from 
the  production  of  coffee.  The  cultivation  and  industrial  utUization 
of  this  plant  in  Brazil  have  already  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
for  large  plantations  are  found  at  Valenca  and  Vassouras,  in  the  State 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  at  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  in  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes;  and  at  S.  Sebastian  do  Cahy,  Taquara,  and  other  localities 
in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  The  production  of  this  fiber  in 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  1908  was  officially  estimated  at 
116,200  kilos,  the  price  obtained  for  the  same  being  400  reis  per  kilo 
on  the  plantation  and  500  reis  delivered  at  the  port  of  export. 
The  fiber  of  this  plant  resembles  that  of  the  Mexican  henequen  or 
sisal  hemp.  It  is  very  strong,  elastic,  and  long,  and  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  bags,  rope,  carpets,  brushes,  cloths,  etc.  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  denatured  alcohol. 

IMMIGBATION,  FIBST  HALF  OF  1910. 

According  to  official  statistics,  there  entered  Brazil  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1910,  41,292  immigrants  and  7,365  passengers,  of  whom 
19,682  were  agriculturists  and  21,610  industrial  workmen.  The  im¬ 
migrants  were  of  the  following  nationalities :  Germans,  1,907;  Argen¬ 
tines,  104;  Austrians,  1,224;  French,  547;  Spaniards,  10,908;  Dutch, 
145;  British,  408;  Italians,  6,792;  Japanese,  927;  Americans,  282; 
Portuguese,  13,926;  Russians,  1,108;  Syrians,  1,608;  various,  1,340. 

CESSION  OF  LANDS  FOB  AGBICULTTTBAL  COLONIES. 

The  Brazilian  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  asked  the  governors  of 
the  various  States  of  the  Republic  to  cede  lands  to  the  Union  for  the 
establishment  thereon  of  agricultural  centers.  The  State  of  Minas 
Geraes  has  offered  an  extensive  area  of  land  situated  on  the  Doce 
River  for  this  purpose. 

exhibit  of  JAPANESE  PBODT7CTS. 

The  association  known  as  the  Associadon  Industrial  Japoneza  y 
Sud- Americana,  of  Osaka,  Japan,  has  obtained  permission  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  install  in  its  rooms  an 
exliibit  of  Japanese  products.  The  association  will  arrange  for  a 
series  of  lectures,  to  be  given  during  the  exhibition,  on  the  necessity 
of  facilitating  an  interchange  of  trade  between  Brazil  and  Japan. 
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LOAN  FOB  THE  STATE  OF  CEABA. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Ceara  recently  contracted  a  loan 
with  the  banking  firm  of  Luis  Dreyfus  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  for  15,000,000 
francs,  at  5  per  cent,  guaranteed  by  state  funds. 

PBOPOSED  SCHOOL  LOAN  FOB  SAO  PAULO. 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
to  the  legislature  asks  authority  to  contract  for  a  loan  of  $3,000,000 
gold  for  constructing  new  educational  buildings.  It  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Santos,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  possesses  only  one 
school  building,  and  that  Campinas,  Ribeirao  Preto,  Jahu,  Amparo, 
Piracicaba,  Braganca,  and  others  are  in  much  the  same  condition. 
It  is  also  intended  to  spend  $150,000  gold  for  the  establishment  of  a 
female  institute  of  domestic  arts  and  science,  and  a  male  institute 
for  *teaching  such  manual  crafts  as  painting,  blacksmithing,  and 
masonry.  The  two  latter  schools  are  to  be  located  in  Sao  Paulo  city. 

CONGBESS  ON  SECONDABY  EDUCATION. 

It  is  proposed  to  convene  a  conference  of  professors  at  Sao  Paulo 
on  February  15,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  measures  for  sim- 
plyfying  and  enlarging  the  course  of  secondary  instruction  in  Brazil 
and  to  determine  the  text-books  to  which  preference  should  be  given. 

QUINTA  DA  BOA  VISTA. 

A  section  of  the  Quinta  da  Boa  Vista,  the  ancient  imperial  resi¬ 
dence  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  being  transformed  into  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  public  park,  has  been  completed  and  was  formally  inaugurated 
on  October  12  last.  The  principal  streets  of  the  park  have  been 
named  after  the  founders  of  the  Empire  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
Republic. 

BEPOBT  OF  DB.  OSWALDO  CBUZ  ON  PALUDISM  IN  THE  MADEIBA- 
HAMOBE  BEGION. 

Dr.  OswALDO  Cruz,  the  distinguished  Brazilian  bacteriologist,  who 
recently  made  a  visit  to  the  Madeira  Valley  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Madeira-Mamore  Railway  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  investigat¬ 
ing  the  sanitary  conditions  of  that  region,  has  returned  to  Rio  and 
submitted  his  report,  giving  the  results  of  his  investigations.  Doc¬ 
tor  Cruz  finds  that  the  laborers  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
railway  manifest  a  great  repugnance  to  the  use  of  quinine.  He  rec¬ 
ommends  the  adoption  of  very  rigorous  measures  to  compel  the  labor¬ 
ers  to  use  daily  a  prescribed  amoimt  of  quinine;  otherwise,  he  declares, 
the  malarial  bacillus  will  in  a  short  time  have  acquired  such  force 
as  to  effectually  resist  the  effects  of  the  maximum  amount  of  quinine 
which  it  is  permissible  to  introduce  into  the  system. 
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OFFICIAL  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY  FOR  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

The  Department  of  Justice  of  Brazil  has  issued  a  decree  establish¬ 
ing  in  the  Federal  District  an  official  agency  for  aiding  liberated  or 
discharged  prisoners,  as  authorized  by  the  budget  law  of  December 
30,  1909.  This  is  in  line  with  other  reforms  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  prison  system  of  Brazil.  The  decree  has  reference  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  their  term  of  sentence. 

ARMY  AND  NAVAL  UNIFORMS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  CLOTH  OF  NA¬ 
TIONAL  MANUFACTURE. 

The  President  of  Brazil  has  issued  a  decree  declaring  that  the 
uniforms  worn  by  the  army  and  naval  forces,  the  police  and  fire  forces, 
must  be  made  of  cloth  of  national  manufacture,  and  that  other 
equipment,  such  as  blankets,  boots  and  shoes,  saddles,  harness, 
belts,  and  aU  kinds  of  leather  goods  destined  for  the  use  of  the  nations 
troops,  must  also  be  of  national  manufacture. 

EXTENSION  OF  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 

It  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  telegraph  lines  of  Brazil  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Agra  River  with  the  Paraguay  River,  thus  facili¬ 
tating  communication  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

ARRIVAL  OF  NEW  FLOATING  DOCK. 

The  new  floating  dock  which  the  Brazilian  Government  ordered 
from  the  Vickers  shipyards  at  Barrow  in  Furness  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Rio  on  September  29  last.  The  cost  of  the  dock  was  £187,700, 
and  the  time  required  for  its  construction  was  nine  months.  The 
dock  is  550  feet  6  inches  in  length,  including  the  platforms,  136  feet 
f  inch  wide,  and  18  feet  3J  inches  high.  It  is  able  to  dock  vessels  up 
to  30  feet  draft. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  Sao  Paulo  Railway-Rio  Grande  Railway  Company  has  been 
authorized  to  purchase,  on  account  of  the  special  fund  of  40  per  cent 
established  by  the  Parana  Railway’s  lease,  50  freight  cars,  of  24  tons 
capacity.  The  final  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  section  of  this 
railway  included  between  kilometers  215  and  276  of  the  Sao  Fran¬ 
cisco  line  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro  have  been  approved. 

A  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Sao  Paulo  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
authorizing  the  Government  to  negotiate  an  internal  or  foreign  loan 
of  25,000  contos  of  reis,  or  its  equivalent  in  gold.  This  sum  is  re¬ 
quired  to  cover  the  deficit  occurring  in  the  completion  of  the  Soro- 
cabana  extensions,  and  the  construction  of  the  Salto  Grande  do 
Paranapanema  to  Port  Tibirica  branch. 
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A  decree  dated  September  22,  1910,  authorizes  the  creation  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  of  a  Merchant  and  Ship  Brokers’  Exchange. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
August  21,  1908,  between  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Colombia, 
was  promulgated  by  the  Brazilian  Government  September  26,  1910. 

The  President  of  Brazil  has  approved  a  new  code  of  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  Federal  District. 

The  plans  and  estimates  for  the  improvements  at  the  port  of  For¬ 
taleza,  State  of  Ceara,  have  been  approved. 

A  decree  dated  September  1,  1910,  approves  the  final  surveys  for 
the  section  comprised  between  kilometers  75  and  280,  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  extension  of  the  Sorocabana  Railway,  between  Salto  Grande 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Cervo  River. 

A  decree  under  date  of  September  22,  1910,  authorizes  ‘‘The 
Brazilian  Hardwood  Corporation,”  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  to  operate  in  Brazil.  This  is 
a  United  States  company,  having  its  headquarters  at  Berwick,  Maine. 
The  company  has  been  negotiating  the  purchase  of  extensive  timber 
lands  in  the  State  of  Bahia. 


MAKITIHE  WORKS  IN  VALPARAISO  AND  SAN  ANTOmO. 


Under  date  of  September  7,  1910,  the  Executive  of  the  Republic 
of  Chile  promulgated  a  law  of  the  National  Congress  by  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  approve,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days,  upon  advice  of  a  commission  that  he  shall  appoint  for  the 
purpose,  the  final  plans  of  the  maritime  works  for  the  improvement 
of  the  ports  of  Valparaiso  and  San  Antonio,  said  works  to  be  made 
by  contract  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  total  cost  should 
not  exceed  £3,000,000  for  Valparaiso  and  £1,275,000  for  San  Antonio. 

To  carry  out  these  works,  the  law  authorizes  the  President  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  loan  of  £4,275,000  at  annual  interest  of  5  per  cent  and  1  per 
cent  amortization. 

This  law  further  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  submitted  within 
two  years  the  final  surveys  for  the  maritime  port  of  Constitucion, 
and  a  general  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  ports  of  Arica, 
Iquique,  Tocopilla,  Antofagasta,  Taltal,  Mejillones,  Chanaral,  Co- 
quimbo,  Wasco,  Los  Vilos,  Pajudo,  Pichilemo,  Llico,  Bachupures, 
Tome,  Talcahuano,  Puerto  Saavedra,  I^ebu,  Valdivia,  Andud  and 
Puerto  Montt. 
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LOAN  FOB  THE  CONSTBI7CTION  OF  A  DOCK. 

By  virtue  of  a  law  of  the  National  Congress  promulgated  last 
September,  authorization  is  given  for  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  not 
exceeding  12,720,301.50  pesos  of  18  pence  for  the  construction  of  a 
careening  dock  at  Talcahuano. 

ACQXnSmON  of  bailboads  by  the  state. 

A  law  of  the  National  Congress  of  Chile  authorizes  the  Executive 
to  invest  £275,000  in  the  acquisition  of  the  railroad  system  owned 
by  the  Copiap6  Railroad  Company. 

COAL  PBODDCTION,  FIBST  HALF  1910. 


According  to  official  statistics  just  received  from  Chile,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1910  the  following  quantities  of  coal  were  shipped: 


Mines. 

Tons. 

Mines.  | 

Tons. 

83,678 

23,S57 

16,022 

20,663 

75,095 

22,537 

241,552 

157,064 

7,384 

406,000 

GKIVEBNMENT  SAVINGS  BANES. 

The  “Diario  Oficial”  of  Chile  for  September  12,  1910,  contains  the 
text  of  a  law  passed  by  the  National  Congress  providing  that  all 
savings  banks  already  or  subsequently  established,  with  subsidy  from 
or  under  the  protection  of  the  Government,  shall  constitute  one  single 
institution  to  be  known  as  “Caja  Nacional  de  Ahorros”  (National 
Savings  Bank),  the  supreme  management  of  which  shall  be  vested 
in  the  council  of  the  “Caja  de  Cr6dito  Hipotecario”  (Mortgage 
Credit  Bank),  of  Santiago. 

The  Government  shall  pay  the  “Caja  de  Cr6dito  Hipotecario”  an 
annual  subsidy  not  exceeding  50,000  pesos  for  each  savings  bank 
that  it  may  establish  in  towns  north  of  Santiago,  and  not  exceeding 
40,000  pesos  for  each  one  established  in  towns  south  of  the  same  city. 
This  subsidy  shall  be  paid  until  the  bank  becomes  self-supporting. 

The  amount  of  an  individual  deposit  shall  not  be  less  than  20 
centavos  nor  more  than  500  pesos,  and  the  balance  of  the  account  of 
each  depositor  shall  not  exceed  2,000  pesos..  The  total  is  to  be 
invested  in  bonds  of  the  “Caja  de  Cr^dito  Hipotecario.” 
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NTTBATE  SCHOOL. 

A  school  of  nitrate  has  been  established  in  the  Chemical  Industrial 
Laboratory  of  Iquique,  Chile,  the  course  of  which  is  two  years.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of  students,  the 
chief  of  the  laboratory  has  requested  that  the  Nitrate  Propaganda 
Association  recommend  to  nitrate  producers,  in  filling  vacancies,  to 
give  preference  to  the  graduates  of  the  school. 

PETBOLEUM  TBADE  AND  INDUSTBY. 

United  States  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  reports 
that  the  quantity  of  petroleum  consumed  in  Chile  is  increasing  very 
rapidly,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table  showing  the  amount,  in 
tons,  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Peru  for  the  last  five 
years.  These  countries  have  supplied  all  but  a  few  hundred  tons 
during  the,  time  mentioned. 


Year. 

!  Peru. 

United 

States. 

Year. 

Peru. 

United 

States. 

1905 . 

12,891 

12,926 

25,760 

1908 . 

46,417  1 
49, 191 

24,908 

61,259 

1906 . 

S,853  ■ 
142 

1909 . 

1907 . 

Nearly  all  the  petroleum  is  consumed  by  the  nitrate  works  in  the 
north  of  Chile  and  on  the  Tocopilla  Railroad.  The  use  of  petroleum 
affected  the  coal  imports  for  1909,  which  were  1,113,993  against 
1,311,488  for  1908. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  this  kind  of  fuel  in  Chile, 
and  it  will  pay  interested  parties  to  look  into  the  matter.  Petroleum 
can  be  sold  here  to  better  advantage  than  coal. 

TELEOBAPH  LINE  TO  PUNTA  ABENAS. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Val¬ 
paraiso,  the  Chilean  Government  has  under  consideration  telegraphic 
communication  between  Valparaiso  and  Punta  Arenas  and  inter¬ 
mediate  points.  The  wireless  system  seems  to  be  considered  the 
most  practical,  owing  to  the  distance  and  the  rugged  and  bleak 
coimtry  over  which  700  or  800  miles  of  the  line  must  be  built. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Richart,  Director  of  Telegraphy  in  the  Chilean  Navy, 
makes  a  report  covering  the  subject,  in  which  he  compares  the  overland 
route  with  the  submarine  cable  and  the  wireless,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter  system,  both  in  construction  and  in  maintenance.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  wireless  line  from  Valparaiso  to  Punta  Arenas  is 
placed  at  $175,194  United  States  gold,  for  an  area  of  1,220  miles,  with 
two  stations  between  the  points  named.  He  has  also  prepared 
the  following  table,  showing  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  esti- 
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mated  annual  maintenance  charge  for  a  wireless  S3rstem  over  the 
entire  Chilean  coast  from  Arica  to  Punta  Arenas. 


Stations.  1 

j 

MUes  i 
between 
stations.  1 

Initial 

cost. 

Annual 

expense. 

Arica . 

1  ; 

105  ! 

*11, 192 

*3, 102 

tquiaue . 

Antofagasta . 

220  1 

7,299 

3,467 

220  1 

8,7.59 

3,467 

Caldera . ; . 

185  ! 

11,697 

3,668 

Coqulmbo . 

Valparaiso . 

189  1 

11,922 

3,668 

220  ' 

2,433 

3,668 

Talcahuano . 

400  , 

46,477 

7,573 

Quellon . 

600 

64,237 

12,775 

Punta  Arenas . . 

61,291 

12,775 

Total . 

2, 139  1 

225,407 

1  54,183 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINCHILLA  SHINS  IN  1909. 

United  States  Consul  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso,  reports  that  during 
1909  there  were  71,963  chinchilla  skins  exported  from  Chile,  valued 
at  $262,664  United  States  gold  by  the  Chilean  officers  for  customs 
purposes.  The  real  commercial  value  of  the  skins,  however,  must 
have  been  two  or  three  times  that  sum,  since  many  of  the  skins  sold 
in  the  markets  of  Chile  at  $60  to  $70  per  dozen,  and  the  average  price 
per  dozen  paid  during  1908  was  $43.  France  took  by  far  the  greater 
proportion,  the  United  States  taking  chinchilla  skins  to  the  invoiced 
value  of  $64,000. 

The  new  law  making  it  unlawful  to  kill  chinchillas  for  the  next 
three  years  in  Chile  will  turn  the  business  entirely  over  to  Bolivia, 
where  a  very  good  class  of  fur  is  found.  However,  according  to  late 
information,  steps  are  being  taken  in  that  country  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chinchillas  killed.  This  animal  has  been  almost  exterminated 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

TARIFF  REVISION. 

A  commission  is  at  present  studying  the  tariff  question  with  a  view 
to  adopting  a  more  modern  schedule.  It  appears  that  the  ad  valorem 
basis  and  the  growing  free  list  is  causing  some  little  concern  to  the 
home  industries. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

The  mining  industries  of  Chile  employ  60,000  persons,  while  the 
railroads  furnish  work  to  65,000. 

There  are  899  post-offices  in  Chile  for  a  population  of  about 
3,500,000. 

Out  of  the  22,334  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  Chile,  the  Government 
own  16,513,  a  little  over  70  per  cent  of  them. 

The  Chilean  merchant  marine  consists  of  156  vessels.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  maintains  51  light-houses  along  the  coast  and  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  at  an  annual  cost  of  $88,731  United  States  gold. 
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Plans  are  out  for  the  new  theater  at  Valparaiso,  showing  a  seating 
capacity  of  2,703. 

The  salt  beds  of  Chile  could  supply  the  world  with  salt  for  ages 
to  come.  Salt  is  found  in  large  bodies  99  per  cent  pure  and  only 
needs  grinding  to  be  ready  for  table  use. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  of  nine  to 
study  the  patent  laws  of  Chile  and  recommend  changes  to  bring 
them  down  to  date  in  conformity  with  the  patent  laws  of  the  leading 
countries. 

The  consumption  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  world  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1910  amounted  to  2,125,232  tons,  against  1,718,270 
tons  for  1909.  Tliis  breaks  the  record  by  many  tons.  The  increase 
in  August  amounted  to  13  per  cent  over  the  same  month  for  last 
year. 

The  superintendent  of  customs  at  Valparaiso  has,  in  the  interest 
of  shipping,  increased  the  hours  during  which  freight  may  be  landed 
at  the  custom-house  docks  and  has  reduced  the  time  packages  must 
be  in  the  custom-house  before  they  can  be  withdrawn.  This  will 
facilitate  the  movement  of  freight. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  cathedral  in  Valparaiso  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  foundation  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  that  the  cathedral  will  be  finished  by  the  close  of  1912. 
The  cathedral  is  to  be  195  feet  long,  162.5  feet  wide,  including  the 
transepts,  with  a  central,  dome  130  feet  high.  It  will  be  of  reen¬ 
forced  cement  construction,  and  will  cost  upward  of  $200,000  United 
States  gold. 


CUSTOMS  BEVENUES  FIBST  HALF  1910. 


According  to  official  figures  just  received  from  Colombia,  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1910  were  as  follows; 


Barranquilla.. 

Cartagena . 

Cucuta . 

Santa  Marta. . 
Buenaventura 

Riohacha . 

Tumaco . 

Ipiales . 


$1, 738, 288. 50 
1, 129, 996. 40 
179,499.45 
65, 319. 29 
407, 373. 70 
13, 885. 25 
142, 484. 81 
209.00 


Total 


3, 677, 056. 40 
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Colonies. 

Foreign  Affairs .  106, 655. 75 

Justice .  312,748.00 

Beneficence .  116,580.00 

Worship .  24,000.00 

Public  Instruction .  1, 034, 845. 80 

War  and  Military  Police .  1,079,723.80 

Marine: .  35,060.00 

Finance  and  Commerce .  2, 609, 356. 00 

Total .  7,360,743.25 


The  surplus  of  revenues  over  expenses  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
amortization  of  the  public  debt. 

ABOLITION  OF  CONSULAB,  INVOICES. 

According  to  the  “Journal  des  Tarifs  et  Trait4s  de  commerce” 
(Paris)  of  September  22,  the  Consul-General  of  Costa  Rica  issues  the 
information  that  consular  invoices  from  Costa  Rica  have  been 
abolished  by  a  law  of  July  18,  1910,  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  published  in  the  Official  Journal  of  the  country  the 
30th  of  the  same  month.  Consequently,  Costa  Rican  consuls  will  no 
longer  be  called  upon  to  legalize  invoices. 

Henceforth  the  shipper  must  send  directly  to  the  consignee  an 
original  commercial  invoice  in  triplicate,  even  when  the  merchandise 
is  admitted  free  of  duty. 

These  commercial  invoices  must  contain  the  following  details: 

(1)  Name  of  the  ship,  destination  in  Costa  Rica,  name  of  the 
consignee,  articles  included  in  the  invoice,  date,  and  the  signature 
of  the  head  of  the  firm  or  its  legalized  representative. 

(2)  The  number  of  bales,  boxes,  casks,  barrels,  etc.,  must  be 
expressed  in  figures  and  in  words. 

(3)  The  marks  and  numbers  on  each  package  and  its  gross  weight 
in  figures  and  words. 

(4)  The  exact  name,  kind,  and  class  of  merchandise  must  be  given. 

(5)  For  wines,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  must  be  given  according 
to  the  Gay-Lussac  scale. 

When  merchandise  of  different  kinds  is  shipped  in  one  package, 
each  kind  must  be  separated,  so  that  its  weight  can  be  compared 
with  that  declared  in  the  invoice,  and  when  found  correct  be  calcu¬ 
lated  proportionally  in  the  package  to  ascertain  the  gross  weight 
assignable  to  each  kind  of  merchandise. 

According  to  the  new  law,  any  misstatement  detrimental  to  the 
treasury  which  will  be  found  in  the  request  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  merchandise  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  equivalent  to  twice  the 
duties  and  by  the  seizure  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  said 
invoice. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

With  the  convening  of  the  Cuban  Congress  on  November  7,  1910, 
the  first  matter  of  importance  taken  up  was  the  reading  of  the  annual 
message  of  President  Jose  Miguel  Gomez. 

The  President  begins  his  message  with  expressions  of  regret  that 
on  this  occasion  he  must  refer  to  the  damage  wrought  by  the  cyclones 
which  swept  over  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  Santa  Clara.  He  then  states  what  has  been  done  to  aid  the 
unfortunate  districts. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  special  laws  passed  by  Congress  during  the 
last  legislature.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Labor,  he  says,  has  already  commenced  work  on  the  agricultural 
school.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  called  for  bids  for  the 
erection  of  state  buildings,  which  will  beautify  the  city.  And,  lastly, 
the  mortgage  bank  act  will  soon  produce  the  results  which  such  an 
indispensable  institution  is  bound  to  accomplish. 

Mention  is  again  made  of  the  necessity  of  legislative  action  regard¬ 
ing  the  large  areas  of  state  lands.  Some  of  this  land  has  been  illegally 
occupied.  Other  lands  belonging  to  the  State  have  been  neglected  to 
the  point  of  abandonment,  and  the  failure  to  collect  the  taxes 
(“derechos  reales”)  makes  the  land  wholly  unproductive  to  the 
Government. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  says,  caused  England  to  purchase  several  cargoes  of  Cuban 
sugar  last  June.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Cuban  sugar  was 
imported  into  France  so  impressed  the  German  market  that  discus¬ 
sion  has  arisen  in  Europe  as  to  whether  the  showing  of  a  preference  to 
a  particular  market  would  lead  to  the  entering  into  a  commercial 
treaty  granting  a  special  tariff  to  sugar,  and  thus  be  considered  as 
creating  a  bounty.  This  view  the  President  of  Cuba  could  not  accept. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  increased  import  duty 
placed  by  France  on  tobacco.  This  increases  the  duty  about  50  per 
cent. 

The  President  is  pleased  to  inform  Congress  that  the  general,  pro¬ 
vincial,  and  municipal  elections  were  held  throughout  the  Republic 
with  the  greatest  order  and  composure  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 

In  regard  to  foreign  relations,  the  message  says  that  the  Department 
of  State  has  effected  an  extradition  treaty  with  Venezuela  and  nego¬ 
tiations  are  pending  for  similar  treaties  with  Haiti  and  the  Nether- 
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lands.  The  arbitration  treaty  between  Cuba  and  Brazil  is  now  await¬ 
ing  ratification,  while  Great  Britain  has  recently  proposed  a  treaty 
for  the  exchange  of  parcel  posts. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  invitations  Cuba  has  received  to  send 
delegates  to  international  and  national  congresses  and  expositions; 
and  the  delegates  which  have  been  named  for  these,  as  well  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  sent  to  the  different  centenaries  of  sister  Republics  in  the 
past  summer,  are  enumerated. 

The  consular  revenues  during  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$411,209.60,  representing  a  surplus  of  $26,209.60  over  the  estimates. 

Speaking  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  President  says  that 
the  courts  were  opened  with  customary  solemnity  on  September  1. 
Referring  to  the  municipal  courts,  the  President  recommends  to  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  municipal  judges  of  the  third  class  should  receive  a 
salary  instead  of  the  small  amount  allowed  them  for  rental,  now  that 
municipal  justice  is  administered  entirely  free. 

Amendment  of  the  present  pardon  law,  in  effect  since  1870,  is  urged. 
The  repeal  of  the  law  of  July  7, 1909,  prohibiting  the  provincial  coun¬ 
cils  from  formulating  budgets  is  suggested,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
supervision  of  these  budgets  be  vested  in  the  National  Executive. 

Cuba’s  imports  and  exports  have  increased  considerably,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statistics  contained  in  the  message.  It  is  shown  that 
during  the  first  semester  of  1909  there  were  imported  into  Cuba 
goods  to  the  value  of  $42,174,902,  while  those  of  the  first  semester  of 
1910  amounted  to  $48,966,860.  The  value  of  the  exports  during  the 
first  semester  of  1909  amounted  to  $86,321,039;  in  1910  the  exports 
increased  in  value  to  $105,646,667,  a  gain  of  $19,325,628. 

A  corresponding  increase  is  shown  in  the  importation  of  money. 

From  April  1  to  October  1,  the  revenues  amounted  to  $15,900,092.12 
this  amount  with  the  $1,036,890.56  received  for  back  dues  and  the 
$6,808,363.13  collected  from  special  revenues,  lottery,  etc.,  have 
served  to  pay  current  expenses,  expenses  created  by  laws  and  decrees, 
and  principal  and  interests  on  the  debts  amounting  to  $24,600,397.24. 

There  was  a  general  decrease  in  the  collection  of  the  special  revenue 
tax  of  $104,205.47,  but  despite  this,  the  amount  collected  shows  an 
increase  of  $155,931.31,  compared  with  the  collections  of  the  year 
1909. 

Payments  on  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  $35,000,000  loan 
since  May,  1904,  to  the  present  time  have  amounted  to  $11,986,686.59; 
$510,000  of  this  amount  has  been  applied  to  the  principal.  On  the 
$16,500,000  loan,  interest  amounting  to  $371,250  has  been  paid;  on 
the  so-called  “war  indemnity”  $1,444,650;  $285,000  for  that  of  1897 
and  $152,154.50  for  1906. 

The  national  lottery,  since  its  institution  a  j’ear  ago  last  October 
has  produced  $4,087,165.68  in  revenues. 
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Regarding  immigration,  the  President  says  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase,  there  having  arrived  16,617  persons  against  15,848 
in  1909;  of  this  number  5,911  were  immigrants. 

In  regard  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  there  have  been  con¬ 
structed  since  April  1,  21  kilometers  of  roads,  not  counting  those  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  the  records  of  which  were  lost  in  the  destruction  by 
the  cyclone.  A  r6sum6  of  all  the  general  public  works  constructed 
is  also  given.  Among  those  mentioned  is  the  important  work  of 
dredging  the  different  ports  on  the  north  coast.  Appropriations  for 
the  work  of  protecting  wSagua  from  the  floods  is  recommended. 

Appropriations  are  also  recommended  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  system  in  Santiago  de  Cuba;  $250,696.94  has  been  spent  in  the 
construction  and  repair  of  state  buildings. 

Concerning  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor, 
the  President  urgently  recommends  the  adoption  of  legislation  tending 
to  protect  the  forests.  Ten  years  ago  Cuba  had  77,172  caballerias 
of  virgin  forest  and  to-day  the  area  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to 
25,000.  Amendments  to  the  mining  law,  now  antiquated  and  full 
of  serious  defects,  is  recommended.  Recommendations  are  made 
affecting  the  copyright  law  and  patent  regulations,  and  urging  repeal 
of  the  royal  decree  of  1833,  now  considered  archaic  and  obsolete, 
which  provides  the  keeping  secret  of  plans  and  specifications. 

The  President  recommends  that  Congress  authorize  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  technical  agriculturists  to  point  out  the  defects  in  culti¬ 
vation  and  suggest  improvements,  such  a  service  to  be  maintained 
until  experiments  are  carried  out  in  the  practical  agricultural  schools 
which  are  to  be  erected. 

Cuba  and  Australia  rank  first  as  the  healthiest  countries  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  assertion  that  President  Gomez  makes  in  speaking 
of  the  Department  of  Sanitation  and  Charities.  The  rate  of  mortality 
continues  to  decrease,  although  the  appearance  of  la  grippe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  caused  many  deaths.  Tuberculosis  and  malaria 
continue  to  show  a  decreasing  tendency.  The  creation  of  a  central 
board  to  conduct  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  is  pointed  out  as  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  taken  by  the  Department  of  Sanitation. 

The  Department  of  Sanitation  continues  to  supervise  the  sanitary 
part  of  the  sewer  work,  and  the  President  states  that  he  is  happy  to 
say  that  the  opening  of  the  streets  has  caused  no  epidemics. 

Vital  statistics  prepared  for  1909  show  an  increase  in  two  years  of 
150,879  inhabitants;  in  this  increase  are  included  the  immigrants. 
In  1909  there  were  70,167  births  and  28,832  deaths  in  the  Republic; 
these  figures  compared  with  those  of  1909  show  an  increase  of  4,800 
births. 

Regarding  charities  and  hospitals,  the  President  reports  that  these 
services,  maintained  by  the  state,  are  extremely  satisfactory.  , 
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AQRICULTUIIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION. 

Under  date  of  October  6  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  Secretary’’  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor  to  appoint  a  committee  which  shall  have  charge  of  the 
organization  of  an  exhibition  to  be  called  “National  Exposition  of 
Agriculture,  Industries,  and  Woman’s  Arts  and  Crafts,”  to  be  olftcially 
opened  on  Januarj'  28,  1911. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1900-10. 

According  to  figures  just  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Department  of  Finance  of  Cuba,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  during  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  amounted  to  $242,276,236,  exports 
being  valued  at  $144,036,697  and  imports  at  $98,239,539.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  exports  and  imports  of  1909-10  with  that  of  the  previous 
year  shows  an  increase  of  $28,399,376  in  exports  and  $14,382,704  in 
imports,  or  a  total  increase  of  $42,782,080.  The  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  Republic  in  1909-10  was  $45,797,158. 

The  monetary  movement  during  1909-10  was  as  follows:  Imports, 
$5,216,588,  an  increase  of  $2,272,052  over  1908-9;  exports,  $2,786,  or 
a  decrease  of  $1,923,760. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  BANE. 

The  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  publishes  in  one  of 
its  recent  issues  the  presidential  decree  authorizing  the  “Credito  Hipo- 
tecario  Cubano”  to  establish  the  Territorial  Bank  of  Cuba  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  law  of  the  Cuban  Congress  dated  July  20  last,  and  approves 
the  charter  and  by-laws  of  this  bank. 

By  virtue  of  the  law  creating  it  the  Territorial  Bank  may  engage  in 
the  following  operations,  in  addition  to  such  others  as  may  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  charter:  First-mortgage  loans  on  real  estate,  pur¬ 
chase  of  outstanding  mortgages,  loans  to  municipalities  and  official 
institutions,  acquisition  and  discount  of  state  credits  due  from  pro¬ 
vincial  or  municipal  governments  and  from  institutions,  issue  of  obli¬ 
gations,  bonds,  etc.,  secured  by  mortgages  or  otherwise,  sale  or  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  same  or  issue  thereof  as  collateral  security  for  loans. 

Sefior  Marcelino  DIaz  de  Villegas,  former  Secretary  of  Finance, 
has  been  appointed  president  of  the  new  bank. 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  order  to  avoid  frauds  through  the  use  of  forged  or  false  invoices 
for  merchandise  subject  to  the  internal-revenue  tax,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  issued  a  decree  providing  that 
all  invoices  must  be  signed  by  the  forwarder  and  must  bear  the  seal 
of  the  warehouse. 

It  also  provides  that  the  date  on  which  the  merchandise  is  for¬ 
warded  must  be  printed  very  clearly,  and  that  without  this  requisite 
the  invoices  shall  be  declared  invalid  and  goods  under  an  invoice  not 
as  specified  be  considered  clandestine  goods. 


WEALTH  OF  THE  FORESTS  AND  SOIL. 


The  forests  of  Santo  Domingo  are  noted  for  the  varied  genera 
and  species  of  their  trees,  and  for  the  abundance  of  the  vegetation. 
The  forest  growth  is  usually  made  up  of  species  which  are  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  atmospheric  conditions  of  any  particular  region,  and 
these  species  generally  thrive  together,  although  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  areas  in  which  a  single  species  predominates  almost  exclusively. 
For  instance,  at  certain  elevations  and  in  suitable  soil  and  topo¬ 
graphic  formation,  the  species  Pinus  Occidentalis  grow  exclusively, 
forming  extensive  forests  which  reach  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

Of  the  various  species  that  form  the  forest  wealth  of  the  Republic 
the  only  ones  which  have  been  cut  for  exportation  up  to  the  present 
time  are  the  useful  trees  found  scattered  throughout  the  woods 
near  the  coasts.  Because  of  the  lack  of  roads,  scarcely  any  of  the 
large  trees  found  in  the  interior  forests  have  been  cut  down,  unless 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  cities  of  La  Vega  and  Santiago,  near  the  pine  forests,  saw¬ 
mills  are  in  operation  which  supply  lumber  for  local  consumption, 
but  their  distance  from  the  coast  is  such  that  the  owners  have  not 
yet  considered  a  more  extensive  exploitation  of  the  forest.  Up  to 
the  present  time  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the 
quality  of  the  turpentine  that  may  be  extracted  from  these  trees 
and  the  practicability  of  its  extraction. 

There  are  other  sawmills  in  operation  on  the  coast  at  Azua,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Soco.  It  would  appear  that  as  these  are 
better  situated  for  the  exportation  of  their  products  they  should 
prove  remunerative  to  their  owners,  but  as  they  are  established  in 
zones  from  which  timber  has  been  continually  cut  it  is  now  difficult 
to  secure  trees  that  would  be  profitable  to  saw,  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  mills.  For  these  reasons  neither  pine  nor  walnut, 
the  former  being  abundant  in  the  central  part  of  the  Cibao  and  the 
latter  in  the  western  province  of  Azua  has  figured  until  now  in 
the  exports  of  the  Republic.  It  is  certain  that  the  value  of  this 
pine  and  walnut  timber  now  standing  in  the  country  is  much  greater 
than  that  which  has  already  been  obtained  and  which  has  yet  to  be 
obtained  from  timber  near  the  coast.  The  forest  resources  also 
include  the  richest  mahogany  in  the  world,  much  satinwood,  ligniun 
vitae,  lance  wood,  etc,,  besides  fustic,  logwood,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
dividivi,  which  are  largely  used  for  dyeing  purposes. 
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The  soils  of  the  humid  zone  in  regions  where  there  is  an  abundant 
rainfall,  or  in  the  valleys  of  the  large  rivers,  are  fertile  and  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tropical  products.  The  least  fertile 
areas  are  those  found  in  the  regions  where  it  seldom  rains. 

Coffee  flourishes  in  the  soils  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower  mountains 
and  in  the  high  valleys.  In  these  same  valleys,  as  well  as  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  although,  as  at  Samana  and  at  Savanah  la  Mar, 
these  soils  may  be  near  the  coasts,  they  are  better  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cocoa  if  they  are  within  the  humid  zone. 

All  the  wooded  parts  of  the  great  valley. of  the  Cibao  are  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  copious  showers,  and  besides  being  unsurpassed 
for  the  cultivation  of  cocoa,  tobacco  also  finds  there  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  its  highest  development.  On  the  table-lands  of  the 
ridges  tropical  cereals  flourish  admirably. 

Sugar  cane  finds  its  most  favorable  zone  in  the  immense  girdle 
of  calcareous  lands  extending  along  the  south  coast  of  the  Republic, 
and  between  these  lands  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  the 
region  of  natural  pastures,  the  only  places  where  cattle  were  bred 
until  recently. 

In  the  dry  sections,  as  in  that  of  the  province  of  Monte  Cristi, 
and  those  of  the  valleys  of  Bani,  of  Azua,  and  of  Neiba,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton  and  of  the  maguey,  or  American  aloe,  has  been  begun 
with  success,  but  wherever  in  those  regions  irrigation  of  the  soil 
has  been  practiced,  as  in  Bani  and  Azua,  the  land  has  been  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  The  cultivation  of  this  crop  is 
more  reliable  where  aided  by  irrigation  than  it  is  in  the  places  which 
are  regarded  as  naturally  more  suitable  for  the  growing  of  sugar 
cane  and  other  crops  which  also  require  humidity  in  order  to  thrive. 
This  proves  that  water,  even  more  than  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
is  an  agent  of  the  greatest  efficacy  in  assisting  the  growth  of  plants. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  actual  debt  of  the  Republic,  arising  from  negotiations  in  1908, 
which  had  for  their  purpose  the  paying  off  the  old  debts  of  the  State, 
and  the  redemption  from  results  of  imprudent  concessions,  which 
were  affecting  the  future  revenues  and  hampering  commerce,  amounts 
to  $20,000,000  in  bonds.  These  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent  per 
annum  and  are  redeemable  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue, 
with  a  premium  of  2^  per  cent.  The  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  a 
monthly  allotment  of  $100,000,  regularly  paid  from  the  custom¬ 
house  revenues  to  meet  the  interest  and  form  a  sinking  fund. 

From  this  transaction  the  Republic  will  have  left  a  balance  of 
about  $6,000,000,  which  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  public  works. 
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contributing  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
the  welfare  of  its  people. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  LINE. 

The  Hon.  William  W.  Russell,  American  Minister  in  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  reports  that  there  is  a  strong  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  Dominican  Government  will  soon  grant  a  concession 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  northward  from  the  capital  to  the 
Cibao  Province  to  connect  with  the  railway  that  is  at  present  in 
operation  from  Sanchez  to  La  Vega. 

The  Sanchez-La  Vega  Railway  is  an  English  corporation,  of  which 
the  principal  shareholder  is  Sir  Alexander  Baird.  This  English 
company  has  for  some  time  had  under  consideration  the  scheme  for 
the  building  of  this  road  from  the  capital,  and  it  is  stated  on  reliable 
authority  that  the  matter  rests  at  present  with  the  Dominican  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Sir  Alexander  Baird’s  son  and  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Sanchez-La  Vega  Railway  have  lately  arrived  here  from  the 
interior,  where  they  made  an  extended  inspection  of  the  territory 
through  which  the  proposed  line  is  to  pass,  and  their  report  is  very 
favorable. 


ECUADOR 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRANCH  LINES. 

The  “Registro  Oficial,”  of  Ecuador,  for  September  26,  publishes 
the  text  of  a  legislative  decree  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  branch 
line  from  Calceta  to  Ricauarte  by  way  of  Canuto  and  Chone,  and 
another  fiom  Solano  River  to  Guayaquil,  under  the  following  terms: 
First,  the  French  Railroad  Company  shall  build  from  the  trunk  line 
of  the  Bahia  de  Caraquez-Quito  Railway  a  branch  line  which,  starting 
from  Calceta  and  passing  through  Canuto  and  Chone,  shall  terminate 
at  Ricauarte;  second,  the  concessionaire  shall  likewise  construct 
another  branch  line  starting  from  a  point  on  this  railroad  from  Bahia 
to  Quito,  traversing  the  Daule  River  and  terminating  at  Guey; 
third,  this  latter  branch  may  be  constructed  on  the  right  or  left  side 
of  the  River  Daule,  but  it  must  pass  near  the  towns  of  Balzar,  Santa 
Lucia,  and  Doule;  fourth,  if  the  line  be  built  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Daule,  the  connection  with  the  section  terminating  at  Guayaquil 
may  be  established  by  means  of  a  ferryboat;  fifth,  these  branch 
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lines  are  to  be  considered  as  extensions  of  the  Bahia  de  Caraquez- 
Quito  Railway,  of  which  they  will  constitute  an  integral  part,  and  the 
guaranty  given  by  the  Government  shall  cover  only  25,000,000 
francs,  at  which  cost  the  whole  line  is  fixed. 

RAILWAY  FROM  PUERTO  BOLIVAH  TO  BIBLIAN. 

The  Ecuadorian  Legislature  has  recently  approved  a  contract 
between  Messrs.  A.  Henry  Higginson,  an  American  citizen,  and 
Edward  Morley,  a  British  subject,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
line  which,  starting  from  Puerto  Bolivar  and  passing  through  the 
cities  of  Cuenca  and  Azogues,  shall  terminate  at  Biblian.  The  trac¬ 
tion  may  be  either  steam  or  electricity,  and  the  gauge  42  inches. 


INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE. 

A  treaty  was  recently  signed  by  Guatemala  and  Mexico  covering 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Suchiate  River,  connecting  the 
two  Republics,  in  accordance  with  a  contract  between  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  individually,  and  the  Hon.  David  E.  Thompson,  president 
of  the  Pan  American  Railroad  Company.  The  work  of  construction 
has  already  begun,  and  the  bridge  will  be  completed  within  a  few 
months. 

POSTAL  MOVEMENT,  FIRST  HALF,  1910. 

According  to  official  figures  just  received,  the  postal  movement  in 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  during  the  first  half  of  1910,  was  as 
follows; 

Incoming  mail:  Official  letters,  146,787;  private  letters,  821,985; 
postal  cards,  58,257;  printed  matter,  774,153;  official  parcels,  6,350; 
private  parcels,  6,008;  official  registered  matter,  18,458;  private  reg¬ 
istered  matter,  69,381;  business  papers,  1,440;  samples,  4,463. 
Total,  1,907,282  pieces. 

Outgoing  mail:  Official  letters,  116,012;  private  letters,  919,222; 
postal  cards,  46,547;  printed  matter,  938,915;  official  parcels,  10,116; 
private  parcels,  7,461;  official  registered  matter,  15,313;  private  reg¬ 
istered  matter,  60,534;  business  papers,  1,964;  samples,  4,453. 
Total,  2,120,537  pieces. 


J 


liEOISLATION  ENACTED  DURING  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS. 


It  is  customary  for  the  Haitian  Congress  at  its  closing  session  to 
issue  an  address  to  the  people,  signed  by  the  members  of  Congress 
and  published  in  the  “Moniteur,”  setting  forth  the  legislation 
enacted  during  the  session. 

In  the  address  issued  at  the  close  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress 
on  August  27  and  appearing  in  the  “  Moniteur  ”  of  September  7  and  10 
reference  is  made  to  the  events  preceding  the  election  of  President 
Simon  on  December  17,  1908,  and  to  the  things  accomplished  during 
his  tenure  of  office  which  have  improved  the  condition  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  the  effort  to 
reestablish  Haitian  credit  by  restoring  the  national  prestige.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  part  of  the  nickel  currency  was  withdrawn 
and  the  withdrawal  of  paper  money  was  continued ;  the  Government 
accounts  in  the  National  Bank  were  audited  from  the  date  of  its 
establishment  to  September  30,  1909;  the  service  of  the  Bureaus  of 
Receipts  and  Expenditures  was  regulated;  a  school  for  police  officers 
was  established  which  will,  in  the  future,  furnish  competent  police 
agents,  thus  guaranteeing  public  safety.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Maison  Centrale  or  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts.  Here  the  young  men  of  the  country  obtain  instruction 
and  learn  a  trade  which  enables  them  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  in  case 
of  need  to  intelligently  defend  their  country. 

Agriculture,  the  principal  source  of  wealth  of  the  country,  will  be 
given  a  new  impetus  through  the  building  of  the  ^Vestem,  Artibonite 
and  Northern  Railroads,  and  the  exploitation  on  a  large  scale  of 
banana  and  other  plantations.  Flour  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
wheat  flour  have  also  been  established,  and  the  regular  cultivation 
of  tobacco  has  been  undertaken,  the  Bassin  General  has  been  repaired 
and  an  agricultural  school  established.  Great  attention  is  also  given 
to  the  study  of  industrial  agriculture  in  the  School  of  Applied  Sciences. 

The  capital  is  to  be  provided  with  a  new  system  of  waterworks, 
winch  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  city  of  Cayes  has 
not  been  neglected,  and  a  concession  has  been  awarded  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  iron  market,  which  will  fill  a  long-felt  want.  The 
streets  of  this  interesting  city  are  to  be  repaired,  as  well  as  those  of 
Port-au-Prince,  the  capital,  which  is  now  anxiously  awaiting  the 
execution  of  the  contract  awarded  by  Congress  for  electric  lighting. 
An  appropriation  was  granted  the  executive  power  for  the  installa- 
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tiou  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  Fort  Libert^,  and  the  port  of  this  city  has 
been  opened  to  foreijjn  commerce. 

A  law  was  recently  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of 
coastwise  navigation,  so  that  the  various  Haitian  ports,  deprived  of 
the  visits  of  Haitian  steamers  through  the  suspension  of  the  fast 
steamship  service,  will  soon  again  be  the  calling  ports  for  new  vessels 
sailing  under  the  national  flag. 

These  acts  are  among  the  more  important  ones  passed  by  the 
Twenty-sixth  Haitian  Congress  and  can  not  fail  to  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  economic  progress  and  development  of  this  fertile 
island.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  enactments  of  this  session  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin. 

CABINET  CHANGE. 

Gen.  Septimus  Marius,  formerly  Minister  of  War  and  Navy,  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce  on  October  29. 

CONTRACT  FOR  THE  REORGANIZATION  AND  EXPLOITATION  OF 
THE  DOCK  OF  BIZOTON  APPROVED. 

On  September  10,  President  Simon  approved  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Haitian  Congress  granting  the  concession  for  the  reorganization  and 
exploitation  of  the  iron  w'orks  and  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  dock  of 
Bizoton  to  Mr.  Dupuis  Nouill£.  Mr.  Nouill^:  is  a  French  citizen 
and  is  acting  in  behalf  of  a  French  company  known  as  the  “Com- 
pagnie  franchise  d ’exploitation  des  Forges  et  Chantiers  du  Dock  de 
Bizoton.” 

The  company  agrees  to  reorganize  the  shops  of  the  iron  works  and 
ship  yards  at  Bizoton  and  to  introduce  several  new  branches  of  the 
machine  industry. 

It  also  agrees  to  repair  the  railway,  enlarge  the  docking  facilities 
to  accommodate  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage,  and  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition. 

The  foremen  of  the  shops  and  three-fourths  of  the  workmen  must 
be  Haitians. 

An  apprenticeship  school  shall  be  attached  to  the  estabhshment, 
the  pupils  being  exempt  from  military  service. 

Repairs  on  government  vessels  and  all  other  work  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  executed  at  the  cost  price  of  the  raw  materials.  The 
charge  for  ships  remaining  in  dock  shall  be  the  minimum  price  asked 
in  any  foreign  country,  decreased  by  50  per  cent. 

Government  work  shall  have  priority  over  that  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals. 

All  the  necessary  macliinery,  materials  for  shops  and  yards,  tools, 
and  fuel  imported  shall  be  exempt  from  customs  duties.  But  the 
list  of  articles  ordered  must  previously  be  passed  upon  each  month 
by  the  navy  department. 
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At  the  expiration  of  this  contract,  the  machinery,  tools,  sheds, 
and  the  entire  establishment  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
Government. 

If  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  tliis  concession  neither  con¬ 
tracting  party  signifies  its  desire  to  terminate  it,  the  contract  shall 
be  considered  renewed  for  another  period  of  ten  years  under  the  same 
conditions. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  BANQUE  NATION  ALE  D’HAXTI  AND  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT  OF  THE  NEW  BANQUE  NATIONALE  DE  LA  RfiPU- 

BLIQUE  D ’HAITI— FLOATING  OF  FOREIGN  LOAN. 

On  October  25,  President  Simon  signed  and  promulgated  the 
decree  rescinding  the  contract  with  the  Banque  Nationale  d’ Haiti, 
and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  National  Bank  to 
be  known  as  the  Banque  Nationale  de  la  R6publique  d’Haiti,  and 
the  negotiation  of  a  foreign  loan  of  65,000,000  francs. 

According  to  the  “  Moniteur,”  the  official  journal  of  Haiti,  which 
publishes  the  text  of  these  agreements  in  its  issue  of  October  26, 
certain  modifications  were  made  by  Congress  in  the  original  con¬ 
tracts  signed  in  Paris  last  summer  between  the  Banque  de  TUnion 
Parisienne  and  the  Haitian  Commissioners.  In  regard  to  the  re¬ 
demption  on  sight  of  bank  notes,  the  original  clause  provided  that 
this  could  be  demanded  only  at  the  bank  in  Port-au-Prince,  but 
according  to  the  modified  article  the  redemption  can  also  be  de¬ 
manded  at  all  its  branch  houses  and  agencies. 

These  financial  measures  were  referred  to  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Monthly  Bulletin. 


MINING  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mr.  George  E.  Driscoll,  a  mining  engineer  residing  in  Honduras, 
reports,  in  the  “Mexican  Mining  Journal”  for  November,  that  the 
Republic,  although  a  country  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  has  but  one 
large  producing  mine  at  present.  This  is  the  famous  Rosario  mine 
at  San  Juancito,  located  about  7  leagues  from  Tegicugalpa,  the  capital 
of  Honduras.  This  property  has  been  in  continuous  operation  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  produced  over 
$16,000,000  in  gold  and  silver.  The  mine  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  recent  developments  have  opened  up  ore  reserves  valued  at 
$3,000,000  or  $4,000,000.  The  mine  is  now  producing  about  $75,000 
monthly,  and  a  continued  production  is  assured  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  milling  plant  is  very  extensive  and  valuable  and  com- 
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prises  a  50-stamp  mill,  new  cyanide  plant,  several  hydro-electric 
power  plants,  compressor  plant,  machine  shops,  and  other  similar 
equipment  found  in  a  strictly  up-to-date  mill.  The  company  is  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  a  new  mill  to  contain  the  latest  improved 
appliances  for  the  treatment  of  ore,  and  expects  to  beign  work  on  it 
in  the  near  future. 

A  few  miles  from  San  Juancito  are  located  a  couple  of  mines  which, 
although  small  producers,  have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of 
years.  These  mines  are  located  near  the  pueblo  of  Valle  de  Angeles. 
One  of  these,  the  Socorro  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  a  woman,  is 
producing  bullion,  although  its  equipment  is  of  the  most  primitive 
type  imaginable.  Another  mine  in  the  same  locality,  the  Animas,  is 
said  to  have  large  ore  bodies  of  good  grade.  The  ore,  however,  con¬ 
tains  zinc  and  lead,  in  addition  to  its  precious  metal,  and  has  not  been 
successfully  treated  up  to  the  present  time. 

At  Santa  Lucia,  about  3  leagues  from  Tegucigalpa,  is  another 
mining  district,  the  mines  of  which  were  discovered  and  worked  years 
ago,  but  are  now  idle.  There  are  two  other  mines  within  short  dis¬ 
tances  of  Tegucigalpa,  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  pro¬ 
ducing  on  a  small  scale.  One  of  them,  the  Aurora,  is  owned  by  an 
American  company  and  has  an  equipment  of  four  Nissen  stamps, 
concentrators,  and  cyanide  plant.  The  other  mine,  the  Quemazones, 
is  owned  by  a  Tegucigalpa  company,  and  is  equipped  with  a  Hunt¬ 
ington  mill,  concentrator,  and  smelting  plant. 

In  the  other  departments  of  the  country  mining  is  engaged  in  on  a 
small  scale  in  a  number  of  places.  Near  Danti,  in  the  department  of 
Paraiso,  are  a  number  of  small  gold  mines  that  are  shipping  bullion 
regularly,  though  in  small  quantities.  In  the  Department  of  Choluteca 
a  number  of  American  mining  men  are  engaged  in  developing  gold 
mines  near  the  town  of  San  Marcos  de  Colon.  Two  American  engi¬ 
neers  have  secured  a  number  of  claims,  the  ores  of  which  contain 
excellent  values  in  gold.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  erect  a  mill  in 
the  near  future.  In  this  department  there  are  a  large  number  of  old 
mines  that  were  worked  by  the  early  Spaniards  and,  according  to 
tradition,  were  big  producers,  but  they  are  now  idle  and  unproductive. 

Last  year  a  new  find  was  made  by  natives  a  few  leagues  from  the 
town  of  Pespire,  which  was  visited  recently  by  the  writer  and  found 
to  be  a  prospect  of  great  promise.  One  of  the  veins  on  the  property 
contains  good  values  in  gold  from  the  surface,  and  in  places  the  out¬ 
croppings  contain  visible  gold.  An  American  resident  of  the  country 
has  recently  obtained  an  option  on  this  claim,  and  is  now  preparing 
to  actively  develop  it. 

Near  the  town  of  Reitoca  an  American  company  has  for  over  a 
year  been  engaged  in  opening  up  an  old  mine,  the  San  Bartolo,  which 
n  the  past  was  a  big  producer.  Recently  the  manager  of  this  com- 
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pany  secured  control  of  an  adjoining  property,  the  Guascicuran  mine, 
and  will  begin  developing  that  also. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  Honduras  offers  an  excellent  field  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  mining  industry.  The  mining  laws 
are  extremely  liberal.  Mining  machinery  and  supplies  are  admitted 
into  the  country  free  of  duty,  the  climate  is  excellent,  labor  cheap, 
and  wood  for  timbering  and  water  for  power  are  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


NEW  CENSUS  OF  THE  BEPUBLIC. 

Work  on  Mexico’s  census  was  completed  on  October  27,  1910, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director-General  of  Statistics.  The 
compilations  of  the  different  States  and  municipalities  are  not  yet 
finished,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  official  announce¬ 
ment  within  a  short  time. 

It  is  intimated  that  the  total  population  of  the  country  will  exceed 
16,000,000  people,  an  increase  of  nearly  4,000,000  during  the  last 
ten  years,  the  calculation  being  based  on  the  last  census. 

Complete  returns  for  the  Federal  District  show  the  following  com¬ 
parison  of  its  present  population  with  that  of  1900: 

1910.  1900. 


Mexico  City .  170,059  i  368.898 

Municipalities . j  248,403  172,208 

Total  for  Federal  District . I  719,062  ,  541,106 


OBIQINAL  ACT  OF  MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

According  to  a  late  number  of  the  “Nouveau  Monde,”  of  Paris, 
the  Mexican  Government,  in  spite  of  exhaustive  research  and  inquiry, 
has  until  recently  been  unable  to  locate  the  original  act  of  Mexican 
independence.  It  is  now  reported  that  a  Spanish  artist  residing  in 
Iquique,  Chile,  has  it  in  his  possession,  as  well  as  a  sword  which 
belonged  to  Iturbide  and  a  shield  of  Montezuma.  This  informa¬ 
tion  was  received  at  the  Mexican  legation  in  Santiago  from  the  Mexi¬ 
can  consul  at  Iquique  and  immediately  communicated  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  who  ordered  that  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  be  made  of  the  report,  and  if  it  be  found  that  the  document  in 
possession  of  the  Spanish  artist  at  Iquique  is  authentic,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  spare  no  expense  in  obtaining  possession  of  this  price¬ 
less  manuscript. 
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NEW  LIGHT-HOUSE  IN  VERACRUZ. 

A  new  U"ht-house,  known  as  “Benito  Juarez,”  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Veracruz.  It  is  located  in  the  high  tower  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Light -Houses 

Direct  monthly  steamship  service  has  been  established  between 
Veracruz  and  Tampico,  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  It  is 
expected  in  the  near  future  to  have  sailing  twice  a  month.  The 
steamship  company  is  known  as  the  “Lloyd  Mexicana.” 

COLOSSAL  ELECTRIC-POWER  PROJECT. 

One  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  “Mexican  Herald”  publishes  a 
report  from  Culiacan,  Sinaloa,  announcing  that  a  gigantic  electric- 
power  project,  covering  an  area  of  country  1,200  miles  long  by  150  to 
200  miles  wide,  and  recently  organized  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
promises  to  revolutionize  mining,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  lighting  in  all  this  great  section  extending  from 
Guaymas  to  Santiago. 

Plans  for  the  beginning  of  construction  work  on  three  enormous 
dams  on  the  Mayo,  Humaya,  and  Santiago  rivers,  all  flowing  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  been  completed  by  the  Mayo  River  Power 
and  Land  Company,  a  corporation  composed  lai^ely  of  Colorado 
men.  The  three  plants,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  $6,000,000;  $500,000 
of  the  bonds  of  the  company  have  been  underwritten  in' the  United 
States,  and  this  money  will  be  used  to  put  the  first  plant  into  operation. 

The  project  itself  is  so  gigantic  as  to  appear  almost  incredible, 
but  concessions  have  been  granted,  money  secured,  and  all  plans 
prepared  for  the  immediate  inception  of  the  work.  The  company 
claims  to  have  secured  the  sole  power  rights  on  the  Mayo,  Humaya, 
and  Santiago  rivers  from  the  Government,  and  owns  115,000  acres 
of  agricultural,  mineral,  and  timber  lands.  Its  concessions  and  hold¬ 
ings  are  valued  at  $7,500,000  gold. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  project  is  the  fact  the 
contracts  have  been  closed  for  the  furnishing  of  electric  power  to  the 
Harrinian  lines  in  Mexico.  This  is  to  say  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  Mexico  is  planning  to  electrify  some,  at  least,  of  its  lines.  Two 
years  have  been  consumed  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Mexican 
Government  and  with  the  landowners  from  whom  property  was 
secured. 

The  transmission  lines  wiU  extend  from  Guaymas  to  Santiago, 
1,200  miles.  Twenty  cities  along  the  west  coast,  some  of  which  have 
horse-car  lines,  will  be  enabled  to  use  electric  power.  Current,  also, 
will  be  available  for  mines,  pumping  stations,  haciendas,  and  narrow- 
gauge  railways  which  lead  to  the  more  isolated  mines.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  horsepower  will  be  generated  when  all  three  plants 
are  in  full  operation. 
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The  power  project  on  the  Rio  Mayo  includes  a  dam  170  feet  high, 
260  feet  long  at  the  top,  and  with  a  reservoir  capacity  of  10,280,000,000 
cubic  feet. 

The  Rio  Humaya  project  includes  a  dam  223  feet  high,  708  feet 
long  at  the  top,  with  a  reservoir  capacity  of  11,384,500,000  feet. 
The  Rio  Santiago  will  have  a  dam  215  feet  high,  145  feet  long, 
impounding  9,360,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

The  cost  of  the  transmission  lines  will  be  $2,000,000,  which  is 
included  in  the  $6,000,000  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  plants,  as 
given  above. 

The  construction  of  this  system  means  a  great  deal  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Coal  costs  at  times  as  much  as 
$9.50,  gold,  a  ton,  and  to  some  of  the  mines  it  has  to  be  packed  in 
on  the  backs  of  donkeys.  Sufficient  contracts  for  power  are  said 
to  have  been  closed  to  pay  1.3  per  cent  on  the  entire  capitalization. 

EXTENSIVE  BAIUIOAD  PBOJECTS  IN  ZACATECAS. 

The  American  Consul  at  Aguascalientes  reports  that  several  new 
projects  are  under  way  for  railroad  extensions  in  that  Zacatecas. 
One  company,  composed  of  French  capitalists,  has  been  organized  to 
build  a  railroad  from  Estacion  Comacho  to  Mazapil  and  Concepcion 
del  Oro. 

An  English  company  has  completed  a  survey  and  made  favorable 
report  on  a  railroad  running  from  Zacatecas  to  Jerez,  Villanueva, 
Colotlan,  and  Tlaltenango. 

Work  will  soon  commence  on  a  railroad  from  Gutierrez  to  Sombre- 
rete  and  Chalchuite,  thence  to  Rio  Grande,  and  finally  extended  to 
Durango.  This  company  will  be  financed  with  American  capital. 

The  people  and  governor  of  Zacatecas  are  bringing  much  pressure 
to  bear  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to 
Zacatecas. 


RAILROAD  STATION  AT  SAN  LUIS  POTOSI. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  (Ferrocarrile  Nacional  de  Mex¬ 
ico)  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  passenger  station  and  repair  shop 
at  thb  point.  The  repair  shops  will  employ  some  1,200  men. 

RECENT  RAILROAD  CONCESSIONS. 

The  issues  of  the  “Diario  Oficial”  of  Mexico  for  August  23  and  24 
and  September  6  and  13  publish  the  texts  of  the  following  concessions: 

To  the  “Compafila  de  Tranvias  de  Mexico”  for  the  construction 
and  exploitation  of  an  electric  railroad  in  the  Federal  District,  and 
the  States  of  Mexico  and  Puebla,  starting  from  Ixtapalapa,  in  the 
64541— Bull.  6—10 - 11 
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'District,  and  terminating  at  Puebla;  and  another  line  from  Santa  Fe 
in  the  Federal  District,  to  Toluca,  State  of  Mexico. 

To  the  National  Railroad  Company  of  Mexico  for  the  construction 
of  a  line  from  Penjamo,  State  of  Michoacan,  to  Zacapu,  in  the  same 
State.  This  Une  may  be  extended  southward  to  Ario,  or  to  Ajuno,  a 
■station  on  the  National  Railroad. 

To  Francisco  Sanchez  Noriega  for  the  construction  and  exploita¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad  between  the  States  of  Mexico  and  Morelos,  starting 
from  Tomacoco,  passing  through  Amecameca,  and  terminating  at 
Xochitepec.  The  line  may  be  extended  to  Totolapam,  State  of 
Morelos. 

FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  MAIZE. 

By  a  presidential  decree  the  importation  of  maize  through  the  ports 
of  Progreso  and  Campeche  shall  be  exempt  from  customs  duties  until 
December  31,  1910. 

NEW  WIRELESS  STATION. 

The  Govemment  of  the  Mexican  Republic  has  ordered  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Bacochibampo,  near 
Guayinas,  to  replace  the  Cabo  Haro  Station,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire. 

MINES  IN  OPERATION. 

Recent  statistics  published  by  the  Mexican  Government  show  that 
there  are  in  the  Republic  6,987  mines  in  operation  and  that  5,000  of 
these  are  in  a  state  of  productive  development.  Of  the  total  capital 
invested  in  mines,  50  per  cent  is  American,  and  the  rest  is  represented 
by  Mexican,  French,  and  English  interests.  The  mineral  lands  of 
Guanajuato  have  proven  the  most  attractive,  and  during  the  last 
eight  years  about  20,000,000  pesos  have  been  invested  in  that 
State  alone.  The  record  for  production  is  held  by  the  “Valenciana” 
mine,  whose  output  of  gold  and  silver,  to  date,  is  valued  at  350,000,000 
pesos.  The  largest  dividend  declared  thb  year  was  that  of  the 
“Esperanza”  mine,  108,000  pesos;  since  its  incorporation  this  mine 
has  yielded  10,216,750  pesos.  Another  mine  paying  a  lai^e  dividend 
this  year  was  “Lucky  Tiger,”  which,  to  date,  has  paid  out  107,250 
pesos.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  10  companies 
have  declared  dividends  totaling  514,594  pesos,  or  a  total  of  19,150,228 
pesos  since  the  date  of  their  incorporation. 

CONCESSION  FOR  ZINC-SMELTING  PLANTS. 

The  “Diario  Oficial”  of  October  10,  1910,  contains  the  text  of  a 
contract  between  the  Minister  of  Promotion  and  Engineer,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Salas  Lopez.  Under  the  terms  of  this  contract  the  latter 
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agrees  to  establish,  in  the  Republic,  a  zinc-smelting  plant  and  a 
factory  for  the  production  of  ingots  of  crude  and  refined  zinc,  zinc 
powder,  thread,  sheets,  and  oxide;  for  this  purpose  the  conces¬ 
sionaire  is  to  invest  no  less  than  200,000  pesos  during  the  life  of  the 
contract. 

The  concessionaire  may  also  establish  similar  plants  at  other 
points,  provided  he  invests  in  each  one  at  least  50,000  pesos  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  original  200,000  pesos. 

THE  QTTAYXTLB  INDUSTRY. 

The  discovery  of  the  guayule  plant  as  a  producer  of  rubber  was 
made  less  than  ten  years  ago,  although  the  ancient  Mexicans  extracted 
the  juice  from  its  roots  to  make  balls  for  children.  They  did  not, 
however,  realize  its  valuable  qualities. 

There  is  much  speculation  as  to  the  early  discovery  and  practical 
application  of  gua3rule.  Mention  is  made  of  a  Mexican  young  lady 
whose  extensive  experiments  did  much  to  arouse  an  interest  which 
subsequently  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  industrial  value  of  this 
plant.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  industry,  however,  may  be  said  to 
date  from  1902,  when  the  first  commercial  transaction  in  guayule 
rubber  was  consummated.  Since  then  producers  of  this  product 
have  amassed  considerable  forttmes,  while  the  value  of  their  planta¬ 
tions  has  become  vastly  enhanced. 

Scarcely  any  industry  in  Mexico  has  experienced  so  rapid  a  develop¬ 
ment  as  that  of  guayule  rubber.  Since  its  appearance  on  the  market 
its  price  has  advanced  amazingly.  In  1903  it  sold  for  $5  to  S7  per 
ton;  only  four  years  later,  in  1907,  the  price  had  risen  to  $50  per  ton, 
and  to-day  its  value  is  approximately  $100  per  ton. 

The  plant  grows  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico,  especially 
in  dry  and  mountain  lands.  It  reaches  an  average  height  of  25 
inches,  weighs  about  20  ounces,  and  its  average  thickness  at  the 
base  is  llj  inches.  In  proportion  to  its  size,  each  plant  yields  10 
per  cent  of  pure  rubber.  The  Mexican  guayule  does  not  produce  the 
same  milky  sap  common  to  other  rubber  plants. 

In  treating  guayule,  Mr.  Theodore  Whittelsey  suggests  three 
processes,  to  wit: 

First :  The  alkaline  process,  by  which  the  plant  is  boiled  in  a  caustic 
alkaline  solution; 

Second :  The  dissolution,  in  which  the  rubber  is  extracted  by  means 
of  carbon  sulphur,  or  some  other  dissolving  substance;  and 

Third:  The  mechanical  process. 

These  processes,  properly  applied,  yield  rubber  of  different  qualities 
and  colors,  and  are  selected  according  to  the  ultimate  uses  of  the 
product. 
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The  most  valuable  guayule  plantations  are  found  in  the  vast 
deserts  of  Coahuila,  a  State  whose  wealth  was  made  fabulous  by 
guayule  production.  The  States  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Chihuahua,  and 
Tamaulipas  also  produce  guayule  in  large  quantities. 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  recently  inaugurated  a  new 
international  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande,  connecting  Matamoros, 
State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  with  Brownsville,  Texas. 

THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Department  of  Finance  of  Mexico  has  recently  published 
statistics  on  the  textile  industry  of  the  Republic  for  the  fiscal  year 
1908,  from  which  the  following  significant  figures  are  quoted: 


Mills. 

Number. 

Machinery  active. 

I  Number. 

Spinning . 

.'{pinning  and  weaving . 

Spinning,  weaving,  and  printing . 

10 

108 

9 

6 

Spindles: 

Old  style . 

Modem . 

82,630 
..|  643,648 

Hosiery” and  knitting . . 

13 

Total . 

..  726,278 

Total . 

146 

Looms: 

In  operation . 

Shut  down . 

129 

17 

Modern . 

Total . 

. 

21,926 

25,327 

Printing  machines* 

Old  style . 

Modem . 

9 

..!  31 

Total . 

■i  ^ 

Mill  production. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pieces  of  cloth  (each  piece  30  yards),  gray  or  prints . 

V'am,  kilos . 

Sales  reported . 

13,887,911 

1,952,612 

Petos. 

43,370,012 

IMPORTS. 


Raw  cotton. 

Kilos. 

Value. 

Gross  weight . 

Egyptian . 

Carded  cotton . 

Cotton  waste . 

MANUrACTTJBES. 

8,097,947 

105.941 

18,953 

251,291 

Pttot. 

3,626,942 

69,550 

17,010 

30.766 

Cotton  yams . 

Clotte . 

Manufactures . 

2,2.52.198 

4.866.511 

2.229,464 

EXPORTS. 


Raw  cotton.. 
Cotton  waste. 


165,806 
424, 173 


64.490 

97,615 
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Cotton. 

Bales  of  | 
500  1 

pounds.  1 

Cotton. 

Bales  of 
500 

pounds. 

Consumed  bv  the  mills . 

156,237 

'  DETAaED  CONSUMPTION,  BY  STATES— COD- 

tlnued. 

hi  FORTS. 

8,008 

33,742  ! 

47,200 

455  1 

8^500 

123,000  1 

32,493 

Durango,  Hidalgo,  Queretaro,  San  Luis 

DETAILED  CONSUMPTION,  BY  STATES. 

Potosl . 

6,616 

Chihuahua,  Nuevo  Leon,  Sonora . 

7,112 

CoahuUa . 

5,620  1 

Colima,  Chiapas,  Guerrero,  Mlchoacan, 

15,010  1 

10,959 

7i013  1 

156,237 

1  1 

NEW  VEGETABLE  WAX. 

The  “Moniteur  Officiel,”  of  Paris,  reproduces  in  its  issue  of  October 
6  an  article  published  in  the  Bulletin  Commercial  of  Brussels  in  regard 
to  a  new  vegetable  wax.  This  is  obtained  from  a  small  plant  that  grows 
wild  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  side  by  side  with  yule,  the  rubber 
tree  of  the  temperate  lands,  and  called  CandeliUa,  or  little  candle,  by 
the  natives.  Known  from  time  immemorial  to  the  Mexicans  who 
gave  it  this  name  on  account  of  its  form  and  composition,  this  plant 
has  for  no  apparent  reason  been  neglected  by  agriculturists  and 
business  men.  It  contains  from  6  to  8  per  cent  of  vegetable  wax, 
which  has  been  mistaken  for  beeswax  by  chemists  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  is  superior  to  camauha  wax.  Samples  of  candelilla  wax 
were  sent  to  a  commercial  firm  in  London  and  immediately  an  order 
for  50  tons  a  month  was  received.  Consequently  it  is  probable  that 
candelilla  will  furnish  the  raw  material  for  a  new  and  important  Mexi¬ 
can  industry.  A  company  has  already  been  organized  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  vegetable  wax,  another  company  is  being  organized,  and 
the  processes  for  its  extraction  have  been  patented. 

Candelilla  is  found  in  all  of  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  but  rarely 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  its  exploitation  on  a  large  scale. 
However,  some  hacendados  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  assert  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  tons  are  to  be  found  on  their  property,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  find  new  markets  for  a  product  of  comparatively 
restricted  consumption.  The  plant  grows  quickly  and  without  any 
care.  MTien  it  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  it  grows  up  again  at  the  end 
of  one  or  two  j^’ears  and  is  easily  propagated. 

The  extraction  of  the  wax  offers  little  difficulty.  The  plant  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  slight  cooking  process  and  the  wax  obtained  by  decanta¬ 
tion.  By  this  process  6  per  cent  of  wax  is  obtained  about  90  per  cent 
pure. 

The  promoters  of  the  new  enterprise  expect  to  realize  large  profits 
as  the  expense  of  its  manufacture  is  slight  and  the  wax  sells  for  3 
francs  a  kilogram  in  Europe. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 


The  government  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa  is  experimenting  with 
the  cultivation  of  bananas  in  this  district.  It  has  recently  procured 
20,000  “heads”  or  roots  of  the  “Roatan”  banana  and  distributed 
them  among  the  principal  ranch  owners. 

Interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  possibiUty  of  manufacturing  a 
fiber  for  conunercial  uses  from  the  Palmillo  and  Pochote  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  Sonora. 

A  consular  report  from  Guadalajara  gives  this  interesting  table  of 
the  distribution  of  foreign  capital  in  that  district; 


American. 

French. 

German. 

English. 

Total. 

$4,000,000 

1  500,000 

250,000 
500,000 
200,000 

$1,000,000 

$5,000,000 
3, 100,000 
500,000 
1,750,000 
650,000 

$2,000,000 

$000,000 

250,000 

260,-000 

200,000 

i,oo6,o6o 
200,000 ; 

. 1 

50,000 

Total . 

5,4.50,000 

3,200,000 

1,300,000 

1,060,000 

11,000.000 

The  use  of  acetylene  gas  produced  from  calcium  carbide  is  increas¬ 
ing  quite  rapidly  throughout  Mexican  cities  for  lighting  purposes  as 
a  cheaper  substitute  for  electricity. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  mining  law,  all  mining  claims  in  Mexico 
acquired  before  January  1, 1910,  must  have  monuments  erected  before 
January  1,  1911,  marking  their  boundaries. 

Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  the  American  consul  at  Xuevo  Laredo,  reports 
that  there  is  a  profitable  opportunity  for  establishing  canning  fac¬ 
tories  for  preserving  mangoes,  guavas,  and  kindred  tropical  fruits 
not  adaptable  to  shipment  in  their  natural  state.  These  fruits  are 
indigenous  to  southern  Mexico. 


NICARAGUA 


MININQ  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  T.  Lane  Carter  publishes  in  the  “  Mining  World,”  Chicago, 
for  November  5,  1910,  an  exhaustive  and  interesting  article  on 
mining  conditions  in  Nicaragua,  in  which  he  speaks,  incidentally, 
of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  country.  This  article  throws 
an  additional  light  on  that  Republic  which  should  be  given  as  wide 
a  publicity  as  possible. 
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After  giving  a  brief  geographical  sketch  of  the  Republic,  the  author 
says: 

Mining  in  Nicaragua  did  not  start  yesterday.  Many  references  are  made  to  the 
output  of  gold  in  the  early  Spanish  records.  Strange  to  say  the  adventurers  devoted 
their  time  and  attention  to  western  Nicaragua,  and  it  was  not  until  recent  times  that 
any  attention  was  paid  to  the  mining  possibilities  of  eastern  Nicaragua.  During 
the  forties  in  California  many  miners  crossed  Nicaragua  on  the  way  to  the  Eldorado 
in  the  West.  Some  were  so  attracted  by  Nicaragua  that  they  remained,  and  renewed 
activity  was  displayed  in  mining.  In  the  Province  of  Chontales  several  small  mines 
were  opened  and  have  been  producers  of  gold  ever  since. 

Active  mining  in  eastern  Nicaragua  really  commenced  about  1888  to  1890.  At 
first  the  miners  engaged  in  placer  mining,  but  Nicaragua  has  been  ratberdisappointing 
as  a  placer  country.  So  far  it  does  not  promise  much  as  a  dredging  coimtry.  Nearly 
all  of  the  gold  in  eastern  Nicaragua  is  now  obtained  from  mills  of  some  kind,  as  Hunt¬ 
ington,  stamps,  etc.  In  spite  of  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  Nicaragua  sends  out 
about  $1,000,000  worth  of  gold  annually. 

While  gold  mining  has  been  slow  in  developing,  other  industries  have  gone  forward. 
In  eastern  Nicaragua  the  banana  industry  is  the  most  important.  As  yet  only  a  small 
area  of  land  is  under  cultivation.  All  the  bananas  shipped  from  Nicaragua  to  New 
Orleans  come  from  Bluefields  and  environs.  Going  up  the  Escondido  River  from 
Bluefields  to  Rama  one  sees  banana  plantations  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

Nicaraguan  coffee  is  considered  as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  No  coffee  is  produced 
on  the  east  coast,  the  plantations  being  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  interior.  At 
present  most  of  the  coffee  is  consumed  in  the  country.  The  small  amount  shipped 
out  goes  through  the  port  of  Corinto,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Coffee  will  be  of  increasing 
importance  in  Nicaragua. 

Rubber  has  been  an  important  product  of  export.  It  is  gathered  from  trees,  not 
from  vines,  as  in  Central  Africa.  So  careless  have  the  natives  been  in  cutting  these 
trees  that  thousands  of  them  have  been  killed.  The  rubber  cutters  are  Indians, 
and  in  most  cases  they  “bleed  the  trees  to  death.  ”  At  present  most  of  the  rubber  from 
Nicaragua  is  sent  to  Russia  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 
The  high  price  of  rubber  has  stimulated  the  trade  of  late. 

So  far  the  cultivation  of  rubber  trees  in  Nicaragua  has  not  been  very  successful. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  cultivation  of  rubber  and  mining  should  not  be  carried 
on  together.  It  requires  about  seven  or  eight  years  for  the  rubber  trees  to  give  results. 

Nicaragua  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  sugar  cane,  which  is  planted  once  every  eight 
years.  It  grows  up  like  a  weed,  and  requires  little  or  no  attention.  In  the  interior 
of  Nicaragua  there  is  a  successful  company  producing  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
country.  On  account  of  the  tariff  the  market  in  the  United  States  would  be  difficult 
to  enter,  but  in  Europe  sugar  from  Central  America  can  be  successfully  marketed. 

The  grade  of  chocolate  produced  in  Nicaragua  is  of  the  highest  quality.  Some  of 
the  largest  chocolate  manufacturers  of  Europe  have  plantations  in  the  interior  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  district  of  Chontales  is  a  great  cattle  country.  There  cattle  grow  wild  and  need 
scarcely  any  attention.  Some  day  when  steers  enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty, 
fortunes  will  be  made  by  importing  cattle  from  Nicaragua. 

In  the  forests  are  valuable  hard  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  etc.  Thousands  of  feet 
are  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Carter  then  deals  at  length  with  the  mining  laws,  conditions 
of  the  country  in  general,  the  disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  and  labor  conditions;  and  after  predicting  that 
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the  future  development  of  Nicaragua  will  be  much  like  that  of 
Mexico,  he  concludes  the  article  as  follows: 

I  would  not  minimiBe  the  difficulties  of  the  country  for  the  mining  engineer,  but 
as  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  possibilities  of  Nicaragua,  I  have  been  forced  to  believe  in 
the  future  of  the  country.  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  right  men  get  into  Nicaragua  they 
will  make  big  fortunes.  The  Republic  is  no  place  for  timid,  shrinking  people — who 
should  remain  at  home  and  buy  bonds — but  for  the  bold  spirits  who  have  money 
behind  them  and  know  their  business,  Nicaragua  mining  offers  great  opportunities. 

DUTY  FREE  ARTICLES. 

By  a  decree  of  October  5,  1910,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  has  declared  the  following  articles  exempt  from  import 
duties:  Cocoanut  oil,  caustic  soda,  silicate  of  soda,  and  soda  ash. 


BANKING  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Consul-General  at  Panama 
City  contains,  among  other  interesting  and  valuable  information,  a 
report  on  banking  operations  on  the  Isthmus.  It  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  establishment  of  foreign  banking  institutions  in  Panama 
dates  from  the  time  of  its  secession  from  Colombia,  or  shortly  there¬ 
after.  Formerly  banking  operations  were  conducted  by  private 
firms  exclusively,  who,  in  the  absence  of  organized  competition, 
w'ere  enabled  to  make  handsome  profits  in  exchange  and  high  rates 
of  interest  on  money  loaned.  The  organized  banks  are  encroaching 
upon  the  field  once  occupied  by  the  private  firms,  and  it  may  be 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  latter  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
compete  against  the  former.  No  laws  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Government  of  this  Republic  governing  banks  or  banking  operations, 
and  therefore  the  Colombian  laws  are  still  in  force.  The  next 
National  Assembly  will  probably  enact  laws  to  meet  local  banking 
conditions. 

There  are  five  banks  here — the  International  Banking  Corporation, 
with  branches  at  Panama,  Colon,  and  Empire;  the  Panama  Bank¬ 
ing  Company,  exchange  banks;  the  Government  Bank  (Banco  Hipo- 
tecario  y  Prendario),  a  mortgage  bank;  the  Compaflia  de  Prestamos 
y  Construcciones,  a  native  building  society  which  does  some  banking 
business;  and  the  American  Trade  Developing  Company,  called  “the 
bank,”  which,  while  a  private  concern,  does  a  loan  business,  generally 
in  small  amounts  at  high  rates  of  interest. 
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Conditions  for  banking  are  not,  on  the  whole,  unusually  favorable, 
the  volume  of  exchange  being  limited,  and  owing  to  competition 
profits  on  such  operations  must  be  kept  at  relatively  low  figures.  A 
few  years  ago  the  usual  rates  for  discounting  loans  were  2  to  3  per 
cent  per  month.  The  advent  of  banks  has  brought  down  the  rate  to 
7  to  9  p)er  cent  per  annum.  Hitherto,  for  sufficient  reasons,  the 
people  on  the  whole  did  not  hoard  their  money.  Those  few  who 
wished  to  save  money  contracted  the  habit  of  hiding  their  unspent 
earnings,  and  in  that  way  have  kept  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
out  of  circulation,  and  undoubtedly  a  large  proportion  of  it  will  never 
be  recovered.  Now,  however,  the  poorer  classes  are  enabled,  through 
the  organization  of  savings  departments  in  foreign  banks,  to  deposit 
their  small  savings  with  these  institutions,  which  allow  a  liberal 
interest,  and  thus  encourage  the  habit  of  saving.  There  is  on  deposit 
in  savings  accounts  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  The  total  volume  of 
exchange  offered  in  this  market  does  not  exceed  $2,000,000  a  month, 
exclusive  of  post-office  orders.  The  total  deposits  in  all  the  banks 
probably  reach  $3,000,000  and  the  total  loans  about  $2,000,000. 

HAT-MAKINO  SCHOOLS. 

The  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Panama,  for  October  1,  1910,  publishes  an 
executive  decree  establishing  two  schools  in  the  districts  of  Penonome 
(Code  Province),  and  La  Mesa  (Veraguas  Province),  for  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  manufacture  of  “toquilla”  straw  hats. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

A  report  from  United  States  Consul-General  Snyder,  of  Panama 
City,  states  that  the  public  school  system  of  Panama  is  divided  into 
primary,  secondary,  industrial,  and  professional,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  National 
Government. 

The  schools  are  classified  in  five  grades  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  as  follows:  In  the  cities  of  Panama, 
Colon,  and  Bocas  del  Toro  the  salaries  range  from  $65  to  $85  per 
month;  in  David,  $50  to  $75;  in  county  seats  of  the  other  Provinces 
and  in  many  other  districts,  $40  to  $50;  and  in  urban  schools,  $30 
to  $35.  All  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  receive  $25  per  month. 

There  is  in  Panama  City  a  national  school  of  music  and  elocution; 
one  of  arts  and  trades  into  which  has  been  incorporated  that  of 
indigenes;  a  national  museum,  and  a  municipal  library.  The  execu¬ 
tive  power  is  legally  authorized  to  establish  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Provinces  a  school  for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  high  schools  for  both 
sexes,  a  school  of  practical  agriculture,  and  kindergartens.  The 
State  bears  the  expense  of  the  education  of  62  students,  47  boys  and 
l5  girls,  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
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The  Government  has  secured  permission  from  the  United  States 
to  establish  at  different  places  in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  may  be 
agreeable  to  the  United  States,  schools  for  both  sexes  of  Panaman¬ 
ians.  These  schools  will  be  taught  by  natives,  and  the  expenses 
paid  from  the  national  treasury.  In  all  the  colleges  and  oflRcial 
schools  of  the  capital  and  those  of  the  cities  of  Colon,  Bocas  del 
Toro,  and  David  the  English  language  forms  a  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  progress  in  this  respect  is  very  marked. 

There  are  238  public  schools  in  the  Republic,  having  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  14,305  pupils  and  396  teachers.  In  Colon  there  are  7  private 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  411  pupils. 

lumbering  and  mining. 

^VTiile  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Isthmus  is  in  its  infancy,  Consul- 
General  Alban  G.  Snyder  says  that  Panama’s  resources  in  this  respect 
are  large  and  varied.  Several  American  companies,  such  as  the 
Panama-American  Land  and  Lumber  Company,  the  Bayano  Lum¬ 
ber  Company,  and  others  have  recently  entered  the  field  and  made 
large  purchases,  and  sawmills  have  been  erected. 

No  new  mining  developments  took  place  in  Panama  during  1909. 
The  Darien  Gold  Mining  Company  maintains  its  average  output,  and 
has  the  only  mine  of  any  importance  in  the  Republic,  although  in 
the  Provinces  of  Veraguas  and  Code  there  are  several  undeveloped 
mines. 

telegraphy  in  the  republic. 

There  are  32  telegraph  offices  in  the  country,  one  or  two  short 
extensions  being  completed  in  1909.  The  United  Fruit  Company 
proposes  establishing  a  wireless  station  at  Bocas  del  Toro.  It  is 
said  that  the  Government  proposes  to  establish  stations,  which  in 
conjunction  with  the  station  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  would 
completely  unite  the  Republic  by  wireless.  A  number  of  new  post- 
offices  have  been  opened,  making  a  total  of  96.  Outside  of  Panama 
and  the  line  of  the  railroad  nearly  all  mail  is  transported  by  water. 


COMMERCE  WITH  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  IN  1909. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Ai^entine  Consul-General  at  Para¬ 
guay  for  1909,  the  total  imports  from  Argentina  to  Paraguay  aggre¬ 
gated  34,931  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  $175,072  gold.  The  exports 
to  Argentine  ports  totaled  to  52,234  tons,  valued  at  $1,439,828. 
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Imports  to  Paraguay  from  other  ports  amounted  to  only  9,977  tons, 
while  corresponding  exports  totaled  18,675  tons.  The  principal 
exports  to  Argentine  ports  were:  Quebracho,  $540,335;  timber, 
$403,678;  yerba,  $200,183;  tobacco,  $148,449;  and  mandarine  oranges, 
$3,066.  The  fresh-vegetable  trade  is  being  rapidly  developed,  and  as 
soon  as  Paraguayan  railways  are  connected  with  the  Argentine  lines 
considerable  impetus  will  be  given  to  this  trade. 

ASUNCION  AS  A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTINO  CENTER. 

Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  reports  that,  as  an  interior  point, 
Asuncion  is  unique  among  South  American  cities.  Its  geographical 
position  should  make  it  a  distributing  center,  not  only  for  the  rich 
interior  of  Paraguay,  but  for  the  great  hinterlands  of  Brazil  and 
Bolivia,  which  depend  upon  the  Paraguay  River  for  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  The  port  of  Asuncion  is  always  a  scene  of 
activity,  more  than  1,000  vessels  a  year  entering  the  harbor. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  depression,  commercial  travelers,  who 
are  regular  visitors,  note  a  steady  improvement  in  the  country,  speak 
encouragingly  of  the  future,  and  almost  without  exception  are  willing 
to  grant  long  credits. 

According  to  a  report  from  Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  United  States 
Consul  at  Asuncion,  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  offers  a  market  for  a 
wide  variety  of  commodities,  particularly  office  equipment,  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  hardware  articles,  printing  materials,  house  fur¬ 
nishings,  chemical  and  drug  preparations. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

United  States  Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  of  Asuncion,  Para^ 
guay,  reports  that  the  study  of  English  is  assuming  an  importance 
in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  which  will  pave  the  way  to  closer  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States. 

Public  school  authorities  are  considering  making  English  a  part  of 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  one  of  the  primary  schools,  as  well  as 
giving  it  a  regular  place  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  where 
it  has  been  studied  in  a  desultory  way  during  the  past  few  years.  It 
has  already  been  introduced  in  the  government  school  of  naval 
mechanics.  Among  the  various  public  and  private,  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutions  under  government  patronage  there  are  at  present  half  a  dozen 
classes  in  English. 

Besides  instruction  in  the  different  schools  there  are  now  10  to  20 
persons  taking  lessons  individually  and  in  private  classes  in  Asuncion. 
In  all  there  are  about  125  pupils,  from  school  children  to  adult  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men,  studying  English  this  year.  Heretofore 
the  instruction  has  shown  no  practical  result,  but  the  subject  has 
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become  especially  popular  within  the  past  ten  months,  so  that 
with  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  in  March,  1911,  good 
work  may  be  expected. 

THE  PARAGUAY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

At  the  present  time  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  Company  is  in 
the  midst  of  Jan  important  transition.  Owning  a  purely  local  line 
234  miles  long,  from  Asuncion  to  Villa  Encarnacion,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  River  Parana,  it  is  now  becoming  part  of  a  through  route 
from  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires,  in  conjunction  with  the  Argentine 
Northeastern  and  Entre-Rios  Railways,  a  total  distance  of  945  miles . 
In  the  meantime  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  spite  of  some  dislo¬ 
cation  of  the  traffic,  owing  to  the  change  of  gauge  from  the  broad  to 
the  4  feet  8i  inches  on  the  two  Argentine  lines,  the  Paraguay  Central 
Railway  enjoyed  a  substantial  increase  in  revenues  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  last.  In  the  preceding  year  decreases  were 
shown  in  the  gross  and  net  earnings,  due  to  political  reasons  and 
unusually  violent  fluctuations  in  the  gold  premium;  but  the  shrink¬ 
ages  of  1908-9  were  more  than  offset  by  the  succeeding  prosperous 
period,  as  indicated  in  the  report  of  accounts  recently  issued; 


Year  to  June  30 — 

Gross  1 
receipts,  j 

Working 

expenses., 

Net  earn¬ 
ings. 

1905 . 

1900 . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  . 

.  £41,955 

.  55,208 

. !  73,198 

. ;  86,408 

. :  77,446 

.  97,126 

£28,728 

32,639 

48,761 

50,827 

45,029 

48,789 

£15,227 

22,569 

24,437 

35,581 

32,417 

48,336 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  past  year  there  was 
an  increase  of  £19,680,  or  25.4  per  cent,  in  the  gross  receipts,  and  an 
increase  of  £3,760,  or  8.3  per  cent,  in  the  working  expenses;  thus 
making  an  increase  of  £15,919,  or  49.1  per  cent,  in  the  net  earnings. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Under  improved  conditions  in  Paraguay  electricity  should  be  one 
of  the  first  demands,  there  being  in  the  country  at  present  nothing 
in  the  line  except  about  300  telephones  and  a  few  lights. 

The  Falls  of  the  Yguazu  and  of  Guaira,  in  the  extreme  eastern  and 
northeastern  limits  of  the  Republic,  which  are  said  to  be  greater  than 
Niagara,  are  too  remote  from  industrial  fields  to  offer  an  opening  at 
present  for  electric  power,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  no  coal  is 
found  in  this  part  of  South  America,  the  future  demand  for  elec¬ 
tric-power  installation  in  connection  with  these  two  power  sites  should 
not  escape  the  notice  of  American  manufacturers.  The  proposed 
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Trans-Paraguayan  Route  includes  the  Falls  of  the  Yguazu.  This 
railroad  is  to  connect  Asuncion  with  San  Francisco,  an  Atlantic  sea¬ 
port  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  almost  east  of  Asuncion.  Although  this 
route  is  now  only  a  project,  its  realization  within  four  or  five  years  is 
regarded  as  a  certainty  by  the  officials  of  the  only  other  railroad  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  said  the  falls  will  be  utilized  for  electric-power 
purposes. 


THE  SIXTH  PAN  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  CONQRESS. 


Considerable  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  next  Pan  American 
Medical  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1911. 

The  first  of  these  congresses  took  place  in  1893  at  Washington,  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  and  was  largely  attended.  The  second 
was  held  in  the  City  of  ^^exico,  and  was  also  well  attended.  The 
third,  in  Havana,  was  a  most  successful  congress.  The  fourth  meet¬ 
ing,  at  Panama,  while  very  important  as  far  as  the  character  of  the 
scientific  work  and  the  entertainment  was  concerned,  lacked  the  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  that  had  been  present  at  former  congresses.  The 
fifth  congress  was  held  in  Guatemala,  and,  like  the  preceding  one,  con¬ 
sisted  of  but  a  small  number  of  delegates,  although  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  men  from  the  different  North  and  South  American  Repub¬ 
lics  were  present.  The  Guatemalan  Congress  voted  to  hold  the  sixth 
congress  in  Peru. 


COMPETTITON  FOR  NEW  THEATER  INVITED. 


According  to  the  “Moniteur  Officiel  du  Commerce”  of  October  20, 
the  municipality  of  San  Salvador  has  invited  competition  for  building 
a  new  theater  in  this  city,  to  have  a  seating  capacity  of  1 ,200.  The 
structure  is  to  be  equipped  with  the  latest  modem  improvements 
and  appliances,  and  to  cost  between  800,000  and  1,200,000  francs. 
All  materials  imported  for  use  in  this  building  to  be  exempt  from 
duty. 

Two  prizes  of  8,000  and  4,000  francs  will  be  awarded  for  the  two 
best  plans  submitted.  Designs,  plans,  and  estimates  should  be 
received  by  the  “Secretario  de  la  Junta  de  Fomento,”  92  Avenida 
Norte,  San  Salvador,  before  March  15,  1911. 
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NEW  TBADE-MABK  LAW. 

The  new  trade-mark  law,  passed  by  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly  on  May  11  and  signed  by  the  Executive  on  June  15,  has 
been  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union  and  is  now  on  file  in  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library. 

EXPORT  TRADE  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 

A  report  from  Thomas  Ewino  Dabney,  the  United  States  Consul- 
General  at  San  Salvador,  places  the  exports  of  Salvador  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year  at  $5,696,706.85.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  products  of  this  countiy  were  exported  to  countries  in  the 
following  order: 


Country. 

V'alue  of 
exports. 

j  Country. 

Value  of 
exports. 

Oennany . ! 

United  States . 

11,410,693.10 

:  Austria-Hungary . 

8388,035.33 

1,358,868.85 

1  Great  Britain . 

352,843.73 

France . 

1,043,402.71 

Spain . 

164,907. 21 

Italy . 1 

584,312.60 

The  leading  articles  of  export  and  their  values  are  given  as  follows : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Coffee . . . 

Gold,  silver,  lead . { 

Bogar,  brown  sugar . 

Indigo . 

Balnm  and  balsam  seed . 

H, 661,440. 98 

1  560,669.64 

222,379.47 
107,936.72 
39, 187. 97 

Lumber . 

Rice . 

Deerskins . 

Hat  palms . 

Miscellaneous . 

$3,773.37 

3,312.23 

2,837.63 

2,723.21 

23,247.92 

Rubber . 

Tobacco,  manubctured  and  leaf . 

^i49i.^ 

9,638.67 

Total . 

5.696,706.85 

ADDITIONAL  SHIPPINO  FACILITIES. 

The  Salvador  Railway  Company  (Limited),  at  present  operating  a 
steamship  line  between  Acajutla,  Salvador,  and  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico, 
has  announced  the  extension  of  its  service  to  Libertad,  Triumfo,  and 
Union.  The  St.  Denis  has  been  chartered  for  the  local  runs,  while 
the  Salvador  will  ply,  as  heretofore,  between  Acajutla  and  Salina 
Cruz. 


UNITED  STATES 


IMPROVED  INSPECTION  SERVICE  FOB  NEW  ORLEANS. 


An  important  innovation  in  handling  first-cabin  passengers  from 
Central  American  countries  to  the  United  States  via  New  Orleans, 
has  just  been  announced  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  Daniel  J.  Keefe. 
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Under  the  old  arrangement,  all  aliens  were  inspected  by  the  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  at  quarantine  station  and  again  for  the  Immigration 
Service  when  the  boat  reached  the  docks  at  New  Orleans.  If  the 
vessel  happened  to  arrive  at  the  city  wharves  after  nightfall,  passen¬ 
gers  were  held  under  police  guard  until  the  following  day,  as  the 
immigration  regulations  prohibit  medical  inspection  after  nightfall. 

The  new  plan,  however,  provides  for  the  double  inspection  at 
quarantine  station  of  first-cabin  alien  passengers  upon  those  vessels 
which  are  likely  to  arrive  at  New  Orleans  between  the  hours  of  sunset 
and  12  o’clock  midnight,  thus  enabling  travelers  to  come  ashore 
immediately  on  reaching  the  city. 

This  arrangement  will  be  especially  appreciated  by  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  bankers,  planters,  business  men,  and  other  high-class  citizens, 
traveling  first  cabin,  who  were  formerly  subject  to  the  annoyance 
and  mortification  of  having  to  spend  the  night  aboard  the  vessel. 


AN  INTERESTING  LECTURE  ON  THE  REPUBLIC. 


On  October  11, 1910,  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Coates,  one  of  Montevideo’s 
leading  merchants,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  trade  of 
Uruguay  before  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  New 
York. 

The  lecturer  spoke  of  the  extreme  ignorance  of  American  exporters 
in  regard  to  the  Uruguayan  market.  “Consider,”  he  said,  “the 
market  that  Uruguay  means  to  you.  Our  foreign  trade  has  advanced 
nearly  120  per  cent  during  the  last  three  years.  The  result  of  our 
transactions  with  you  in  1907  resulted  in  our  sending  you  a  check  to 
the  amount  of  $2,500,000,  which  paid  our  bills;  now  you  send  us 
$3,000,000  to  do  the  same  tiling.”  He  pointed  out  the  obstacles  sur¬ 
rounding  every  transaction  with  the  United  States,  as  compared  with 
the  ease  and  facility  afforded  by  European  exporters.  The  logical 
result  is  that  the  importers  of  the  Oriental  Republic  confine  their 
purcliases  in  the  United  States  to  such  merchandise  as  they  can  not 
obtain,  all  conditions  being  equal,  in  Europe.  Mr.  Coates  also  called 
the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  great  care  taken  by  European 
exporters  in  packing  their  goods,  while  the  American  merchant  con¬ 
siders  his  business  closed  as  soon  as  the  merchandise  leaves  liis  ware¬ 
house. 

The  great  interest  with  which  Mr.  Coates’s  remarks  were  received 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  lecture  was  over,  he  spent 
three  and  a  half  hours  answering  all  sorts  of  questions  from  the 
hundreds  of  manufacturers  present. 
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Seflor  Jos£  Richling,  Consul-General  of  Uruguay  in  the  United 
States,  also  spoke,  supplementing  Mr.  Coates’s  address  w-ith  some 
additional  data.  He  said  in  part: 

In  the  per  capita  forei^  trade  of  the  American  continent  my  country  holds  third 
place,  the  first  and  second  being  held  by  Chile  and  Argentine,  respectively.  The  per 
capita  trade  of  the  United  States,  of  which  you  are  so  justly  proud,  is  |36,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  in  Uruguay  it  is  double.  In  1909  Uruguay  showed  a 
credit  balance  of  over  10  per  cent,  which  gives  her  sixth  place  in  continental  America, 
coming  immediately  after  Brazil,  Salvador,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  Argentine. 

Naturally,  owing  to  the  closer  proximity  of  the  Central  American  republics,  the 
exporters  here  are  more  familiar  with  the  conditions  existing  in  and  the  advantages 
offered  by  these  countries  than  they  are  with  those  of  Uruguay,  therefore  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  travelers  calling  at  my  oflSce  after  returning  from  Uruguay  express 
such  surprise  at  the  commercial  capabilities  of  the  River  Plate  countries  and  the 
unsuspected  level  of  high  civilization,  and  invariably  say:  “A  new  world  has  been 
opened  to  me.” 

Owing  to  this  ignorance  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  here  the  River  Plate  countries 
have  been  overlooked.  As  you  all  know,  during  the  last  decade  American  exporters 
have  been  directing  their  attention  to  the  Far  East,  but  they  have  not  found  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  trade  as  great  by  any  means  as  they  anticipated,  and  they  are  only  just  beginning 
to  realize  the  more  promising  conditions  offered  by  South  America.  On  looking  it  up 
I  find  that  the  export  of  American  goods  to  China,  British  India,  and  Japan  in  1907 
amounted  to  171,784,702  and  in  1909  it  amounted  only  to  $54,483,774,  showing  a 
decrease  of  $17,300,928  in  two  years.  Taking  the  same  period,  in  1907  the  exports  of 
Argentine,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  amounted  to  $54,203,668  and  in  1909  were  $54,600,570, 
showing  an  increase  of  $396,902;  and  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year  there 
was  a  further  decrease  of  $3,000,000  in  the  exports  to  China,  although  Japan  seemed  to 
be  holding  her  own  in  comparisons  with  the  preceding  years.  The  exports  to  Argen¬ 
tine,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  have  shown  an  increase  of  more  than  $8,000,000  in  the  same 
period.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  a  lot  of  figures,  but  I  am  compelled  to  use 
them,  for,  as  you  know,  figures  talk,  and  I  also  use  them  to  show  you  how  the  South 
American  countries  are  forging  ahead;  and  here  I  might  say  that  too  much  credit  can 
not  be  given  to  organizations  such  as  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
to  the  steamship  companies  with  their  magnificant  steamers  plying  between  here  and 
the  River  Plate,  for  the  valuable  aid  they  have  given  in  bringing  about  this  great 
development  in  the  South  American  trade,  and  in  their  effort  to  make  known  to 
Americans  the  vast  resources  of  those  countries. 

Do  you  know  that  last  year  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  bought  $40,000,000  of 
cotton  goods,  only  1  per  cent  of  which  was  exported  from  the  United  States?  Do  you 
see  any  reason  why  America  should  not  have  furnished  the  greater  part  of  this?  It  is 
not  because  the  cost  of  production  abroad  is  less  than  it  is  here,  for  this  argument  would 
apply  to  all  products,  such  as  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  shoe  and  leather 
goods,  etc.,  the  trade  for  which  is  almost  wholly  controlled  by  America,  but  it  is  simply 
due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  American  traders.  1 1  was  not  so  long  ago  that  an  American 
commercial  traveler  arrived  in  Montevideo  on  his  way  to  Buenos  Aires  and  stopped 
to  pay  a  call  to  the  American  consul  there.  After  the  usual  preliminaries  the  con¬ 
versation  turned  to  the  discussion  of  business  in  Montevideo,  and  the  consul  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  endeavor  to  do  business  there,  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  did 
so,  and  with  such  good  results  that  in  a  very  short  time  out  of  the  profits  made  he  was 
able  to  more  than  pay  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  entire  trip  to  South  America. 

Through  the  exemplary  administration  in  Uruguay  that  country  has  gained  a  yearly 
surplus  of  a  couple  of  million  dollars,  which  money  is  being  used  for  public  works  and 
in  the  general  development  of  the  country.  It  had  the  gold  standard  before  the  United 
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States  adopted  it.  Since  its  existence  as  an  independent  country,  all  government 
debts  have  been  met  promptly,  and  the  interest  on  foreign  loans  often  paid  in  advance; 
in  fact,  the  Government  is  daily  offered  loans  by  prominent  European  bankers  on 
conditions  and  terms  which  would  be  a  temptation  to  more  than  one  European  country, 
and  the  only  guaranty  they  ask  is  the  signature  of  omr  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  know  of  no  country  where  the  commercial  honesty  is  so  proverbial,  or  with  a  lower 
percentage  of  business  failures  as  in  Uruguay. 

In  regard  to  raw  materials  which  Uruguay  sells  to  the  United  States  this  is  another 
instance  where  American  traders  show  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  South  American 
products.  Take  wool  for  instance.  They  buy  it  at  the  European  sales  and  very 
frequently  it  is  Uruguayan  wool  they  are  actually  buying.  How  much  cheaper  would 
it  have  been  if  they  had  sent  their  wool  buyers  direct  to  Uruguay  to  buy,  thereby 
saving  the  additional  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  exchange  which 
they  pay  to  the  European  market.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sale  of  bones,  horns, 
hoof,  horsehair,  tallow,  fertilizers,  minerals,  fruits,  and  feathers,  etc.  From  all  this 
you  can  readily  see  the  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  better  acquaintance  with 
your  neighbors  in  the  River  Plate  countries. 

COIOCERCE  FOB  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 

The  “Statistical  Reform  in  Uruguay”  ^ves  the  total  export  and 
import  trade  for  the  first  six  months  at  877,965  metric  tons,  of  which 
654,489  metric  tons  are  imports,  216,115  exports,  and  7,361  in  transit. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  valuation  of  the  exports  and 
imports  included  in  future  statistical  reports. 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Consul  Frederic  W.  Coding,  of  Montevideo,  quotes  from  the 
official  statistics  a  list  of  vessels  with  Uruguayan  registers,  the 
home  port  being  Uruguay,  viz:  Steamers,  16,  of  22,565  tons;  barks, 
15,  of  13,770  tons;  schooners,  2,  of  910  tons;  1  polacco  of  549  tons, 
and  1  pilot  boat  of  157  tons;  total,  35  vessels,  of  37,951  tons. 

DECREE  EXEMPTING  MANGANESE  ORE  FROM  EXPORT  DUTIES. 

According  to  the  “Diario  Oficial,”  a  legislative  decree  has  been 
enacted  exempting  manganese  ores  from  export  duties  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  This  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  surtax  levied 
for  building  the  port  at  Montevideo. 

CEREAL  STATISTICS. 

The  “Diario  Oficial,  of  Uruguay,  of  September  18,  1910,  publishes 
the  report  of  the  agricultural  inspector  on  the  grain  production  of 
the  Republic  during  the  year  1909,  from  which  the  following  data 
is  extracted : 

The  total  area  of  land  under  grain  cultivation  in  the  Republic 
in  1901  was  508,915  hectares  (about  1,257,600  acres),  against  460,503 
hectares  in  1905  and  477,174  in  1900. 
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The  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  not  increased. 
In  1900  it  was  328,488  hectares,  gradually  declining  to  247,606  in 

1908,  and  rising  to  276,787  in  1909 — practically  the  same  figures  as 
in  1901. 

The  area  devoted  to  maize,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased. 
In  1900  it  was  145,668  hectares,  rising  to  181,558  in  1901,  after 
which  it  fell  gradually  to  166,891  in  1906,  rising  to  212,154  in  1907. 
No  figures  are  given  for  the  year  1908,  but  in  1909  there  were  203,268 
hectares. 

The  cultivation  of  oats  has  increased  steadily,  growing  from  only 
40  hectares  in  1900  to  1,967  in  1907,  3,509  in  1908,  and  6,891  in 

1909. 

Barley  also  shows  a  steady  increase  from  643  hectares  in  1900  to 
1,883  in  1907,  2,007  in  1908,  and  3,487  in  1909. 

The  cultivation  of  linseed  has  fluctuated  considerably,  the  figures 
being  1,325  hectares  in  1900,  33,932  in  1903,  18,485  in  1906,  29,529  in 
1907,  25,680  in  1908,  and  18,341  in  1909.  This  plant,  we  may  add, 
is  cultivated  for  the  seed  and  the  oil  rather  than  the  fiber. 

Canary  seed  (phalaris  canariensis)  has  been  very  irregularly  cul¬ 
tivated,  the  figures  being  1,010  hectares  in  1900,  541  in  1903,  2,442 
in  1905,  3,350  in  1906,  2,556  in  1907,  298  in  1908,  and  only  141  in 
1909. 

The  production  in  tons  during  1909  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  233,910; 
linseed,  13,259;  oats,  6,710;  barley,  3,072;  birdseed,  119;  maize, 
•169,464. 

The  cereal  harvest  for  the  season  1908-9  may  be  summarized  as 
follows,  column  A  representing  the  number  of  kilograms  sown,  B 
the  number  of  hectares  cultivated,  and  C  the  number  of  kilograms 
reaped : 

I  A.  '  B.  I  C. 


Wheat .  18,915,529  276,787  233,910,034 

Linseed . I  592,959  18,341  13,259,821 

Oats .  458,156  6,891  6,710,645 

Barley .  238,089  3,487  3,072,202 

Canaryseed . i  5,319;  141;  119,130 

Maize . I  2,534,739  203,268  169,464,099 


INVITATION  TO  THE  CENTENARY  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


In  a  resolution  dated  the  6th  of  October  last,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela  has  decided  to  invite  the  following 
nations  to  send  representatives  to  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
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of  the  independence  of  the  Republic.  This  is  to  take  place  during 
the  “Great  Week”  (Semana  Magna)  of  July,  1911,  commencing  on 
Sunday,  the  2d:  Spain,  the  mother  country,  as  a  manifestation  of 
filial  affection;  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  the  sister 
Republics  liberated  by  Bolivar;  Great  Britain,  in  recognition  of  the 
assistance  she  rendered  in  the  struggle  for. emancipation;  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  and  Brazil,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  their  friendly 
attitude  in  Venezuela’s  days  of  trial;  the  United  States,  the  first 
nation  that  recognized  the  independence  of  Venezuela;  Haiti,  for  the 
support  she  gave  the  Venezuelans  in  their  war  of  independence;  and 
Mexico,  to  reciprocate  the  invitation  she  sent  to  Venezuela  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  her  centennial  celebration. 

RAILWAY  MOVEMENT,  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1010. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Director-General  of  Statis¬ 
tics  of  Venezuela,  in  the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  October  11,  the  railway 
traffic  in  the  Republic  during  the  first  three  months  of  1910  was  as 
follows:  Number  of  passengers,  140,971;  railroad  fare,  467,994.44 
bolivars;  merchandise  transported,  55,516,008  kiliograms;  revenues, 
2,567,795.64  bolivars;  expenditures,  1,568,162.21  bolivars. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  THE  LATIN- AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH  CON¬ 
GRESS. 

The  Supreme  Government  of  Venezuela  has  decided  to  postpone  the 
date  for  the  holding  of  the  Telegraph  Congress  of  the  Latin- ALmerican 
Republics,  which,  by  executive  decree  of  March  19,  1910,  had  been 
fixed  for  December  9,  1910.  The  new  date  assigned  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  announced  later. 

THE  BOLIVAR  MEMORIAL  CONGRESS  OF  1911. 

By  resolution  of  October  1,  1910,  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  has  instructed  the  Minister  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  to  invite  the  Governments  of  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru  to  send  representatives  to  the  First  Congress  of  States  liber¬ 
ated  by  Bolivar,  to  be  held  in  Caracas  during  the  first  five  days  of 
July,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Convention  to  reduce  the  postage  rates  among  the  five  nations. 

(b)  Convention  establishing  minimum  telegraphic  rates  between 
the  five  nations. 

(c)  Establishment  of  a  national  board  in  each  country,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  compiling  and  publishing  all  unedited  documents  issued  from 
1808  to  1830  concerning  the  five  Republics,  the  expense  to  be  borne 
by  the  respective  governments,  and  to  effect  an  exchange  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  thus  published. 
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id)  Study  of  the  means  of  establishing  more  rapid  communication, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  between  the  five  nations. 

(e)  Recommendation  of  the  most  advantageous  and  practicable 
methods  of  securing  uniformity  in  consular  powers. 

(f)  Examination  of  such  points  of  international  law  as  may  be  in 
conflict  with  each  other  and  suggestion  of  the  best  means  of  harmo¬ 
nizing  them. 

(g)  Recommendation  of  the  pacific  settlement  of  all  questions 
pending  or  arising  between  the  five  countries. 

(h)  Suggestion  of  the  most  expedient  and  simple  procedure,  which 
may  be  enforced  immediately,  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  various 
agreements. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  same  date,  the  Federal  Executive  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  the  rules  to  govern  the  Congress.  Its  members 
are:  Drs.  G.  T.  Villegas  Pulido,  Carlos  Alberto.  Urbaneja, 
T.  Aguerrevere  Pecanins,  M.  A.  Ponce,  and  Julio  C.  Velutini. 

CONTRACTS  APPROVED. 

The  Venezuelan  Congress  has  approved  the  contract  granted  early 
in  the  year  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  railway  from  the  Central 
Railway  at  Agua  de  Maiz  to  the  Tocome  River. 

The  Congress  also  ratified  the  concession  granted  Manuel  Rodri-  • 
GUEZ  Azpurus,  of  Caracas,  to  canalize  and  establish  steamboat  service 
on  the  rivers  Boca  de  Mangle  and  Capadare.  These  rivers  are  said  to 
pass  through  a  country  rich  in  mahogany,  cedar,  mangle,  etc. 

SEED  STATION  ESTABLISHED. 

The  Government  has  recently  established  a  section  of  plants  and 
seeds  under  the  Agriculture  Division  of  the  Ministr}"  of  Commerce 
(Fomento).  The  seeds  will  be  carefully  kept  and  nurseries  planted 
of  seeds  or  grafted  plants.  These  will  be  distributed  monthly,  gratis, 
to  agriculturists  with  complete  instructions  as  to  cultivation,  and  the 
department  will  demand  reports  from  each  agriculturist  or  gardener. 

MINING  CODE. 

The  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Venezuela  for  August  6  and  8  contains  the 
text  of  the  new  mining  code  of  the  I  epublic  passed  by  the  National 
Congress  to  supplant  the  code  of  August  16,  1909. 

CODE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  issues  of  the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Venezuela  for  August  3,  4, 
and  5,  1910,  publish  the  text  of  the  code  of  public  instruction  decreed 
by  the  National  Congress  on  June  25  last. 
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IMPORTANT  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Supreme  Government  of  Venezuela  has  recently  approved  the 
following  contracts : 

With  Dr.  Abraham  Tirado,  for  the  construction  of  a  wharf,  a  cus¬ 
tom-house,  and  a  railroad  line  in  Ciudad  Bolivar. 

With  Juan  IIomero  Sanson,  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  for 
preserving  fish. 

With  Col.  Lisis  Merchan,  for  the  lease  of  the  license  tax  on  pearl 
fisheries  in  Santa  Margarita  Island  and  in  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Itepublic. 

^Vith  Gen.  Alejandro  Ducharne,  for  the  exploitation  of  plants 
producing  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

ASPHALT  AND  OIL  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  for 
the  exploitation  of  asphalt,  oil,  and  similar  products  on  various 
islands  on  the  coast  of  that  country. 

This  is  an  important  concession,  and  gives  the  company  now  oper¬ 
ating  asphalt  rights  at  Guanoco,  in  the  same  district,  the  control  of 
what  are  considered  the  richest  oil  and  petroleum  deposits  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  These  deposits,  no  doubt,  have  subterranean  connection  with 
those  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  understood  that  the  company 
will  immediately  begin  drilling  for  oil  and  locating  the  asphalt 
deposits  known  to  exist  there. 
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